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First Christmas for 
Parker Desk Sets! 


—the Ones That Let the “Pens 
Lie Down Without “Drying 


Non-Breakable Permanite Barrels —25-Year Duofold Points 


Tapered Fountain Pens in attractive Desk Bases— 
pens that hold their own ink, so the desk can be 
freed of steel pens, pen holders and inkstands— 

These are the newest, the most exciting Gifts that 
have appeared this Christmas. 

But all the more reason to select the Set that lets 
the pens not only tilt and stand upright, but also lie 
level when not in use, still keeping the points ever 
moist with ink, ready to write instantly! 

That’s exactly why popular favor has turned to 
Parker Desk Sets with Ball-and-Socket action. No 
other is like it. It keeps the pens out of harm’s way— 
it lets this set be slipped in a drawer and locked up. 

Besides, you have here the celebrated Parker 
Duofold Pens with non-breakable Permanite Barrel 
and point guaranteed 25 years, not only for mechan- 
ical perfection but for wear! 

Any good pen counter can supply you if you 
specify the original “Geo. S. Parker Duofold.” Write 
for illustrated circular if no Parker dealer is near. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: NEW YORK * CHICAGO * ATLANTA * DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO * TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Base of Opal Pearl on Shell 
Permanite, Complete with Parker’ 
Duofold Jr. Pen, $16.50 


Black Glass Base, with 
2 Parker Duofold Jr. 
Pens, $27.50; 
Over-size, $31.50 


Parker’s 
Complete Ball- f 
and-Socket 
Action 
permits the 
Pens to lie 
level without 
drying 


Oval Black Glass Base, with 
2 Parker Duofold Jr. Pens, 
$31; Over-size, $35 
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THE MEN WHO ARE MAKING OVER THE EMPIRE 


King George with the Premiers who attended the Imperial Conference, at a reception at Buckingham Palace. From the reader’s left to right they are: 
W. Monroe, Newfoundland; Premier Baldwin; J. Y. Coates, New Zealand; King George; 8S. M. Bruce, Australia; Mackenzie King, Canada; General 
Hertzog, South Africa, and W. T. Cosgrave, Ireland. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


HE STRANGE SPECTACLE of democracy bowing to 
monarchy is seen by more than one observer in the new 
plan to make the British Dominions self-governing 
democracies, bound together only by their allegiance to the 
‘Crown. Here is a new Declaration of Independence for the 
Dominions, in its effect very like the one by which the American 
‘Colonies threw off the royal yoke, as one writer notes, but the 
new Declaration fixes the British King more firmly on his throne, 
and gives the Monarchy greater strength and significance than 
it ever had before. For when the Imperial Conference on No- 
vember 20 proclaimed that Great Britain and the Dominions 
“sre autonomous communities within the British Empire, equal 
in status and in no way subordinate one to the other in any aspect 
of their domestic or external affairs, tho united by a common al- 
legiance to the Crown,’ notes J. F. Essary in a London dispatch 
to the Baltimore Sun, ‘‘the first immediate result of this consti- 
tutional change~is- that the King displaces the British Gov- 
ernment as the formal and actual pivot of the Empire.” 
One of the chief. features of the proposed new charter, points 
out a London correspondent of the New York Times, is ‘‘that 
whereas the Dominions under the 
‘umbrella’ of the British Empire, they are now asst mbled under 
the King.” 

Another surprizing thing is the claim that, altho the ties binding 
her far-flung possessions to the Mother Land mi 


weakened in this new phase, in reality they are strengthened. 


were formerly assembled 


ght seem to be 


y 


‘In emphasizing liberty, unity has been assured,”’ declares Aus- 
ten Chamberlain, the British Foreign Minister, who is confident 
that ‘‘in time of stress and trouble the seven self-governing 
nations of the British Empire would stand, one and undivided, 
before the world.’? Premier Hertzog of South Africa, whose out- 
spoken Nationalism has caused some uneasiness among British 
statesmen, is quoted in the London dispatches as saying, at the 
close of the Imperial Conference which had proclaimed the Do- 
minions and the mother country all equal and autonomous under 
the King: ‘‘We ‘shall all feel we are cooperators in one great 
scheme.’ Said 
casion: ‘‘What we have done here has given to the world a clearer 


Premier Bruce of Australia, on the same oc- 
conception than ever before of what we mean by an empire of 
completely self-governing nations jealous of their autonomy yet 
proud of their imperial unity.’’ ‘‘The British Empire has become 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, and Canada, in company 
with her sister Dominions, definitely says farewell to colonial 
status,’ remarks The Border Cities Star, of Windsor, Canada, 
which characterizes the event as ‘‘magnificent’’ and “‘inspiring.”’ 
An American daily, the New York Journal of Commerce, views 


‘ 


the Imperial Conference’s report on Imperial relations as ‘‘a new 


type of Declaration of Independence,” and remarks that “‘in 


a very real sense the American Revolution may be said to have 
prepared the way for it,’’ because ~ Britain’s experience in dealing 
with her American colonies taught her certain useful lessons.” 


While the principle of the self-rule of the British Dominions 


was already widely accepted, note the London dispatches, it was 
never formally and officially defined until this year’s Imperial 
Conference, after a month of secret sessions in Downing Street, 
made public its momentous 5,000-word report on Imperial rela- 
tions. The outstanding passage of this document, which has 
been described as ‘‘a new Magna Carta establishing the rights of 
the large overseas components of the Empire, as the Runnymede 
‘sovenant guaranteed the rights of free men,” reads as follows: 


‘The position and mutual relation of the group of self-govern- 
ing communities composed of Great Britain and the dominions 


. FAMILY COUNCIL’”’—A WAR-TIME CARTOON 


This cartoon by Mr. L. 


may be readily defined. They are autonomous communities 
within the British Empire, equal in status and in no way sub- 
ordinate one to the other in any aspect of their domestic or 
external affairs, tho united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown and freely associated as members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Every self-governing member of the Empire 
is now master of its destiny. In fact, if not always in form, it is 
subject to no compulsion whatever.”’ 

Other points strest in the report were: That a Governor- 
General should be the representative of the Crown only; not of 
the British Government. That in future treaties the British 
Ministers shall sign for Great Britain only, instead of for the 
Empire, each Dominion signing for itself. That in foreign re- 
lations neither Great Britain nor the Dominions could be com- 
mitted to acceptance of active obligations without definite as- 
sent of their own Governments. It is also proposed to change 
the official title of the King to read: ‘‘George V, 
God, of Great Britain, 
yond the Seas King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India.’ 
“George V, by the ¢ of the 


by the Grace of 


Ireland, and the British Dominions Be- 


In its present form it is: irace of God, 


United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the 
British Dominions Beyond the Seas King, Defender of the 


” The proposed change is in recognition 


Faith, Emperor of India. 
of the fact that with the formation of the Irish Free State, ‘ 
United Kangdom of Great 

All tl 


both in the Dominions and 


the 
Britain and Ireland’’ ceased to exist. 
Parliamentary ratification 
but it 


taken for granted by the press that 


1ese recommendations require 


in Great Britain; seems to 


be generally they will be 


approved. 


In Great Britain, according to Thomas Wayling, in a London 


dispatch to the New York World ‘‘the partnership of Empiro 
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Raven Hill in the London Punch, on the occasion of the meeting of the British 
Imperial War Cabinet, for the first time pictured to the world the British Lion and his grown-up family. 


Scratillited:j in the Imperial Charter. receives the benediction 2 


all shades of public opinion, with the exception of the Labom 


organ, The Daily Herald, which calls it ‘a masterpiece of evasion,’ 


and pik that the real problems were ignored or left to the - : 


future.” While conceding that the report is “courageous, 


ingenious, and comprehensive” and ‘‘a very remarkable State 


paper,” the London Times remarks that ‘‘it is essentially a 
register of conditions as they exist, rather than a program i 
the future.”’ Says the London Daily Telegraph: 


“Tt establishes in principle a number of matters which hadi 


The report, in fact, gives more 


national independence under a 
common crown which has been 


days of Laurier, and has been an 
ever-strengthening inspiration of 
Dominion policy in imperial 
relations from that time to this. 

‘‘Of that firm basis of imperial 
strength, unparalleled in history 
and conceivable under no poli- 
tical system other than our own, 
the people of this ‘country are 
as proud as the most self-reliant 
of their equals among the empire 
nations. lt has withstood with- 
out tremor the most tremendous 
of all tests, and the labors of the 
past month could do little more 
than lend precision to forms in 
which this unique bond of asso- 
ciation should have been exprest 
hitherto.” 


As Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily 
Express sees ‘it, the Conference 
has recognized ‘‘the seemingly 
paradoxical truth that the more 
loosely knit the British Empire 
is the more securely are its com- 
ponent parts bound together.” 
“The British Empire now has been formulated as a free 
association of independent nations,’’ united by a common King, 
a normal motive of being, and a common advantage,’ remarks 
the Manchester Guardian, which goes on to compare it to the 
League of Nations: 


‘*TIn one sense it is a second League of Nations, but there is a 
big difference between the Geneva League and the British Empire. 
The Empire differs in a positive direction by having a common 
King, and in the negative direction by not having specified 
liabilities for common defense.” 


The correspondents tell us, however, that Ulster and India 
are not pleased with the recommendations of the Conference. 
An Associated Press dispatch from Bombay says that the Indian 
newspapers are dissatisfied because India has not the dominion 
‘anada, Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and the Irish Free State. ‘‘Henceforth,’’ complains 
The New India, of Madras, ‘‘ India will be subordinate in a house- 


status enjoyed by ¢ 


hold in which there are six mistresses instead of one.” And in 


a dispatch to the New York Times we read: 


“ Ulster regards with alarm, possibly tinetured with some envy, 
the granting of complete autonomy to the Irish Free State. It 
is offended by the change in the King’s title from ‘George V of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain’‘and Ireland,’ ete., to 
‘George V of Great Britain, Ireland,’ ete. This, in Ulster’s 
opinion, implies either that Ireland is a united ‘whole or that 
Ulster is so negligible a part of it that it can well be ignored in 
matters of nomenclature.”’ 


Turning again to the criticism offered by the Labor organ, The 
Daily Herald, we find this complaint: 


‘There is not a mention of India, nor of Malaya, Nigeria, 


already been settled in practise. 


definite shape to that ideal of — 


in active existence ever since the — 


dependencies or mandated areas which have no ‘free institutions’ 
and know nothing of ‘free cooperation,’ not. to mention of all 
the subject peoples of the empire. Their existence may be 
profitable, but recollection of it would be embarrassing at such 
a moment. Therefore they are quietly ignored even in the de- 
of the King’s new title. And the Conference by this act 
of ignoration is able once more to reconcile the profession of 
liberty with the practise of domination.” 


A mixed reception is accorded the report by the Canadian 
; papers, altho the bulk of the comment seems to be favorable. 

Many papers welcome it as a step forward in the evolution of the 
; Empire. . ‘‘It is a document of historie impor- 

tance, and has been called not inappropriately 
- the Magna Carta of the Dominions,” remarks 
the Ottawa Citizen, which praises it for reconcil- 
ing the apparently conflicting ideals of individual 
autonomy and imperial unity. To quote this 
paper further: 


<< 


“The facter which gives the new order its 
greatest strength is that it grew out of cireum- 
stances, and not out of abstract theory. Itisa 
product of democratic processes and the orderly 
development of nationhood. It holds great 
promise, but to bring it to its highest fulfilment 
the people who are affected by it must continue 
to give active support to those positive ideals 
which are the chief fabric in the structure of the 
British commonwealth.” 


It is ‘‘a great stride forward” for the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, says the Toronto 
Star, in spite of the fact that to a great extent 
the report merely formulates a condition already 
existing. Everything Canada would get under 
the new “‘“Magna Carta,’ remarks the Ottawa 
Journal, it already has; and the Toronto Globe 
is worried by the possibility that the new defi- 
nition of Dominion States may menace the unity 
of the British Empire. ‘‘An opportunity for closer trade rela- 
tions between the United States and Canada” is one thing the 
Vancouver Sun sees in the report. Says this Far-Western 
Canadian paper: 


‘All that the American people accomplished in 1776 by their 
suffering, their blood and their lives, has been accomplished in 
London in a few days by the genial and open-minded statesman- 
ship of Premier Mackenzie King and his colleagues. But if this 
new constitution of empire is a gesture of statesmanship, it is even 
more an economic gesture. And it is from the standpoint of 
economics that Canada will be required to adjust herself to it. 
The United States and Canada constitute one natural economic 
unit, and every day the effectiveness of that unity is postponed 
means an economic loss to the people of both countries. It is 
a new day for the Empire, a new day for Canada. Canada has 
been reborn.” 


It means that ‘‘the Canadian people are independent of all 
control by the people of Great Britain,’’ comments the Winnipeg 
Manitoba Free Press, which explains that ‘‘the relationship 
between Canada and Great Britain will roughly be this”’: 


“The representative of the King in Canada will be a Viceroy. 
He will not be an official of the British Government; he will get 
no instructions from that Government, and he will send it no 
information. ‘There will be, whatever titles they may bear, a 
Canadian Ambassador to London and a British Ambassador to 
Ottawa. No law by the British Parliament now in existence or 
hereafter to be enacted, will run in Canada unless approved by 
the Canadian Parliament. The right of Canada to look after 
her own external affairs is absolute and unlimited.’ 


As the Montreal Gazette sees it, the Conference’s ‘“‘much- 
advertised formula” seems to imply ‘‘no actual change in 


constitutional relations.’’ Moreover: 


‘Tt is still the opinion of many Canadians that there can be no 
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Kenya, the Sudan, of all those colonies and protectorates and 


quality of status, even within the Empire, without a correspond- 
ing equality of responsibility exprest in adequate provision for 
the safety—not of the Empire but of the Dominionitself. As things 
are now, Canada’s dependence upon British sea-power is prac- 
tically as great as it ever was. Canada’s non-participation in 
British treaties and non-acceptance of active obligations under 
those treaties will not affect the position of the Dominion one 
iota in the event of a British war.” 


“The tie that binds the British nations together, explains 
The Wall Street Journal, ‘‘is one of sympathy, a common concep- 
tion of freedom, of honor, even of sportsmanship. In practise 
it really subordinates “self-interest.” The Conference’s report, 


AN AMERICAN VIEW OF IT 


Every Man (to himself): ‘I’m tired of the old lady’s driving. I wish I had a bus of 
my own.”’ 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


predicts the New York Evening World, ‘‘will tend to bind the 
British Commonwealth of Nations more intimately than ever 
before.””? Says the New York Herald Tribune: 


“The British Empire is an ancient growth. Its stability rests 
on long association and common interests. Its problems can be 
solved by compromises, facilitated by the absence of a written 
Constitution. It will probably go ahead in the old way, un- 
troubled by theories and abstractions, renewing the vitality and 
tenacity which have given it extraordinary prosperity and made 
it one of the greatest world States.” 


The new rights of the dominions in the matter of treaty- 
making and diplomatic negotiations, notes the New York World, 
“puts Britain in a position not unlike that occupied by the 
United States.’’ On this point it goes on to say: 


“Tt is now an accepted fact in Europe that the American 
President can make only tentative agreements. The Senate has 
the last word. The Foreign Office in London is no longer able to 
make decisive and final commitments for Britain as a whole. 
The dominions have a last word. The two English-speaking 
peoples now have, therefore, a much more slow-moving diplo- 
matie machinery than have the simple unified States like Italy, 
Japan or France. The British Foreign Office, as it contemplates 
the necessity of consulting all the dominions, may find it has a 
strong fellow-feeling for the President, who must consult the 
Senators of forty-eight States.” 


“One feature of this far-reaching decision is of special interest 
to Americans,’ notes the Washington Post: 


“As the United States must deal separately hereafter with 
the nations of the British Commonwealth, it appears’ probable 
that ministers representing Australia, New Zealand, Newfound- 
land, and South Africa will be accredited to Washington, in 
addition to the Canadian and Irish representatives already pro- 
vided for. Presumably American diplomatic representatives 
will be sent to these nations.” 


panne , The Literary Digest for December 4, 1926 


SMITH AND McADOO SHARPENING THEIR BATTLE-AXES 


HAT THE NEXT DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 

will be the scene of another wet-and-dry, Smith-and- 
McAdoo battle as bitter as that fought in Madison 

Square Garden, is the belief of several editors and writers on 
political affairs who note Governor Smith’s increased prestige, 
Mr. MecAdoo’s leadership of the successful dry forces in Cali- 
fornia, the open campaign of the dry organizations to head off 
the Smith candidacy, and finally ex-Secretary Meredith’s definite 
announcement that the McAdoo hat is again in the ring. The 
independent Washington Star even suggests that ‘‘the Madison 
Square Garden fracas may prove to have been a mere warming- 
up gallop for what is to come.” There is now little doubt in 


THEY CANT 
' BOTH 


STUMPED 


—Talburt in the Washington News. 


the mind of the editor of the Knoxville Sentinel (Ind. Dem.), 
that ‘“‘Al Smith, wet, and McAdoo, dry, will force the issues at 
the next Democratic National Convention.”’ ‘‘What a mess it 
will be!”’ exclaims the independent Springfield Republican; 
“another MeAdoo-Smith fight and what will remain of the 
Democratic party as a cohesive and militant force?” At any 
rate, observes the Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.), this possi- 
bility ‘‘will not stimulate the lacrimal glands in the eyes of a 
single Republican.’’ In a leading editorial entitled ‘‘ McAdoo 
Again,” the Washington Star (Ind.) thus outlines the situation: 


“Tt is no news to those who have followed the trend of polities 
that McAdoo is to seek the nomination for President in 1928. 
He and his friends have traveled extensively through the country 
in the last six months, sounding out sentiment, lining up their 
forces. Mr. McAdoo himself, several months ago, delivered an 
address in which he championed the cause of Prohibition so 
strongly that it was generally interpreted as a bid for the support 
of all dry Democrats. 

“The Democracy of the West, represented by McAdoo of 
California and Meredith of Iowa, and the Democracy of the 
North and East, represented by Smith of New York and Walsh 
of Massachusetts, are both bidding for the Southern delegates 
to the Democratic National Convention. The South, which is 
the backbone of the Democratic party, must and will decide 
where victory is to rest, either with Smith or with McAdoo, or 
whether there is to be a compromise. 

“The South is rated dry, tho this is now disputed in some 
States. It is also rated anti-Catholic. But the Southern Demo- 
cratic leaders are not averse to victory. Some are asking them- 
selves to-day if it be not possible to win with Smith. 


‘‘Mr. Meredith’s statement has served again to emphasize the 
important part which the wet-and-dry issue is to play in the 
national campaign of 1928. The drys are out to prevent at all 
costs the nomination of a wet or the adoption of a wet platform 
plank by either of the major parties.” ¢ 


“Democrats, Watch Your Step,” advises a New York City 


Democratic paper, The Morning Telegraph; ‘‘unless the Demo- ~ 


crats harmonize and eliminate their personal political spleens 
from party councils, the G. O. P. will continue to do business at. 
the same old stand.” 

On the Smith angle of the situation both Mark Sullivan, of the | 
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Republican New York Herald Tribune, and Henry Suydam, of s 


the Democratic Brooklyn Eagle, agree that the Republicans | 
think they have reason for feeling cheerful. Says Mr. Suydam: 


“The prospect seems to be that the Smith candidacy, whether 
or not it results in a nomination, means no end of trouble for the 
Democrats in 1928. That is to say, if Governor Smith is nomi- 
nated, there will be a large and powerful section of the Democratic 
party that will not raise a hand toward his election. If, on the 
other hand, Smith is not nominated, the disappointment and 
chagrin of his supporters will know no bounds, and will result 
in very lukewarm support of any other candidate.” 


“The Republican solicitude is affecting,’ observes the New 
York Times (Ind. Dem.), adding that ‘‘Governor Smith is in 
a fair way to, become as much of an obstacle and terror to the 
national Republicans as he has long been to the Republicans of 
this State.”’ According to the New York World (Dem.), the 
Governor does not intend to make any drive for delegates or to 
leave the State for a single political speech. Insisting that no 
other Democrat has a following comparable to Smith’s—that 
there is no such genuine enthusiasm for any other—the Brook- 
lyn Eagle (Dem.) argues that in the event the Governor’s nomi- 
nation is blocked, perhaps by the two-thirds rule, Mr. MeAdoo 
will not be the beneficiary: 


‘*His nomination is unthinkable, viewing the prospects from 
any angle. His relation to oil interests, the identification of his 
eandidacy with Ku-Kluxism, the rallying of religious prejudices 
to his support, will not be forgotten if his candidacy is again pro- 
jected. Also, it will be remembered that he was a bad loser in 
1924; that he lent no aid to the Democratic national ticket. If 
the Democrats of the West and the South are to bend the Demo- 
eratiec Convention to their will, they would do well to get behind 
some one other than Mr. McAdoo in the very beginning. He ean 
not be nominated and, if nominated, he can not be elected. 
Governor Smith’s nomination would give the party hope of 
carrying large States, including New York..- Mr. MeAdoo would 
not have the slightest chance of carrying New York, and his 
prospects in Illinois, Ohio, New Jersey and Conneetieut would be 
no better.” 


But this is not the way E. T. Meredith, Seeretary of Agriculture 
under President Wilson, feels about it. He gave an interview to 


the press in New York two weeks ago, in which he said: 


‘‘In my judgment, the next Democratic National Convention 
will be controlled by the progressive Democrats from the West 
and the South. It will not write a wet platform and undoubtedly 
will include in its declaration of party policy and program a 
Prohibition law-enforcement plank. I do not believe that Gov- 
ernor Smith consistently could run on the sort of a platform 
the 1928 convention is most likely to adopt. 

“William G. MeAdoo, as he was in 1924, will be the rallying 
point for the ‘progressives’ in the 1928 convention. He is the 
only man within our party around whom any considerable group 
of the ‘progressives,’ a majority of whom also happen to be drys, 
would gather to make their stand against the wets and what they 
regard as the ‘reactionary’ East.”’ 

\ 

Mr. Meredith even went so far as to say that in his personal 
opinion Mr. MeAdoo would win thenomination. Jonathan Daniels, 
Washington correspondent of the Democratic Raleigh News and 
Observer, 


understands that ‘‘a more extensive use of the Presi- 


dential preference primaries than ever before in American politics, 


for the aecton er strong, friendly delegations in every 
9 State will be the strategy of William Gibbs McAdoo 


> statement from Mr. Meredith assumes special significance, 
read in the New York World, ‘‘by reason of the fact that. he 
etn, on the inside of the McAdoo movement for at least four 
rs.” It seems to Clinton W. Gilbert, of the independent New 
rk Evening Post, that ‘‘taken with the announcement of the 
ti i-Saloon League and the Women’s Christian Temperance 
io n made a few days ago that the dry forces were out to con- 
1 the nomination of candidates and the writing of platforms 
1928, the statement means an alliance has been formed to 
event the nomination of Governor Smith, or at least to pro- 
-ure a platform on which he could not stand.’’ The emergence 
rt MeAdoo at this time seoms a perfectly natural thing to Mark 
pullivan, of the New York Herald Tribune, for with wets and 
srys fighting to control the Democratic party, the drys must 
save a personality to represent them as definitely as Smith does 
‘he wets. “‘McAdoo is as energetic in his dryness as Smith is 
m his wetness,” Mr. Sullivan reminds his readers, and quotes 
‘he Los Angeles Express as saying: 


“California is drier to-day than ever before in its history... . 
. large measure of credit will go to William Gibbs McAdoo, 
he only man of outstanding prominence who had the courage 
9 take up the leadership of the dry forees.”’ 


The Tulsa Tribune (Ind. Dem.) agrees that it was MeAdoo’s 
fluence which led the drys to victory in California in the recent 
ferendum. In one of Mr. McAdoo’s speeches he characterized 
he defeat of State enforcement acts in New York and Mary- 
and as “plain nullification of the Constitution” and ‘‘in effect, 
* not in fact, rebellion against the United States.” 

The great question mark in connection with the Smith candi- 
“acy, according to several political observers, is whether the dry, 
waral, Protestant, anti-Tammany South, in spite of its Demo- 
sratic solidity, would vote for Governor Smith if he were nom- 
nated. W.W.Jermane, of the Seattle Times (Ind.), hears “reliable 
seports from half a dozen Southern States to the effect that, while 
they would be somewhat slow as matters now stand to vote for 
the nomination of a wet, they would support a wet at the polls in 
Jovember,’’ and this includes Smith. Robert T. Small, of the 

Jonsolidated Press, thinks that a great deal of the Southern 

yersion to Governor Smith has disappeared, and more of it is 
lestined to go. Arthur Ruhl, who visited the Southern States 
»0 find out what the South thinks of Smith, reports to the New 

Zork Herald Tribune that, ‘‘altho opinion as to the next Demo- 
ratic candidate hadn’t ‘jelled’ yet,” the majority of those with 
vhom he talked ‘*thought that Smith could be nominated, altho 
10t without difficulty, and that, if nominated, he would carry 
he South.” But— 


4 

**A lesser number said that, while there was much individual 
mterest in Smith in the South, the politicians would have none 
of him now or later. The delegates who would actually be sent 
© the nominating convention would, for the most part, have 
o assure their dry Baptist and Methodist communities before 
hey left home that they would never vote for a wet Catholic for 
resident. 

“A still smaller number was vehemently opposed to Smith, 
ess on religion than on wet and Tammany grounds, and one of 
hese, an active worker in Mr. McAdoo’s vineyard, had it all 
igured out to/Ais own satisfaction that if Smith were nominated, 
mly two or three rock-ribbed Southern States would be safe for 
ihe Democrats, with all the rest doubtful or lost.” 


On the other hand such a shrewd political observer as William 
Allen White is inclined to predict that Smith will be nominated. 
‘If by any chance he were elected, he would give America an 
ntelligent administration—wet, but decent—in economic and 
political matters.” But in Mr. White’s opinion, ‘‘if he is nom- 
nated he probably will be defeated by a split in the solid South.” 


The Richmond Times-Dispatch prints a news item stating that _ 


his renewed fight in 1928 for the Presidential nomination.” - 
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a roar of applause followed this statement of Bishop Edwin D — 
Mouzon at the North Carolina Conference of the Methodist = 
Episcopal Church, South: 


BP omwd 


“‘T will vote for a Republican rather than vote for an aye ae 
out anti-Prohibition supporter, or a man who has kissed the 
Pope’s ring, or is a subject of a foreign monarch. He will have 
nh fun in the South if New York tries to do what it thinks it 

0. 


' In North Carolina both the Winston-Salem Journal (Dem.) 
and the Charlotte Observer (Dem.) emphasize this incident and — 
the similar statement of the Baptist editor of the Biblical 
Recorder, that Smith’s slogan would be ‘‘rum, Romanism and 
rebellion,” and that he would represent the union of Church 
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THEY’LL HAVE HIM PULLED ALL OUT OF SHAPE SOON 
—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer, — 


and State. According to The Journal, thousands of Methodists 
and Baptists ‘‘believe that the election of Al Smith as President 
of the United States would be a blow to a principle for which 
Christians have suffered martyrdom for nearly 2,000 years.” 
Definite opposition to the Smith candidacy on the part of dry 
organizations is seen in this recent public announcement of the 
executive committee of the Anti-Saloon League of America: 


“The movement to nominate a wet candidate for the Presi- 
dency and to insert a wet plank in the national party platforms 
was viewed as a challenge thrown down to the dry majority by a 
small but highly organized minority. Plans to meet that chal- 
lenge effectively were discust.”’ 


The man the Anti-Saloon League has in mind is Governor 
Smith, admits Wayne B. Wheeler, whom the New York Sun 
“Of course we will do the same 
but the main fight 


(Ind. Rep.) quotes as saying: 
thing in the case of other nullificationists, 
will be against Smith.’”’ The Sun understands that a fight will 
be made to defeat Smith delegates to the convention in every 
district where it is practicable, and ‘“‘the whole thing means 
that if Smith is nominated, he will have to beat the Anti-Saloon 
League as well as the rest of the field.” 
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GEORGIA’S BODY-BLOW AT MOB MURDER 


STUNNING BLOW against ‘‘mob rule” is seen by the 
editor of the Tifton (Ga.) Gazette and several other 
Georgia newspapers polled by telegraph, in the recent 

sentence to life imprisonment of one Major Brown, leader of 
a lynehing party which forcibly took a white man from the Coffee 
‘County jail last August and shot him to death. Never before, 
according to the State Attorney-General, has a man received 
a life sentence for participating in a lynching, nor has one even 
been tried by a jury and found guilty of a lynching offense in 
Georgia. Therefore, telegraphs the 
Moultrie Observer, ‘‘Georgia has set 
a new precedent,” and ‘‘if we can follow 
this with other convictions, including 
instances where white men lynch ne- 
~ groes, we will soon see lynching disap- 
pear from the State.’”’ Meanwhile, 
warns the Brunswick News, ‘‘the sen- 
tence of Judge Harry D. Reed, of the 
Superior Court, should serve as a warn- 
ing to those who presume to take the 
law into their own hands.” 

“Tt has long been considered practi- 
eally impossible,” telegraphs another 
Georgia paper, the Albany Herald, ‘‘to 
convict mob members in Georgia 
courts, no matter how heinous the crime. 
But Coffee County has blazed a new 
trail.” By rounding up more than a 
dozen of the party which lynched Dave 
Wright for the alleged murder of a 
white woman, and giving nine of them 
sentences ranging from four years to 
life imprisonment, Georgia ‘‘has ush- 
ered in a new era of law enforcement,” 
notes The Herald, of Fitzgerald, Georgia. 

The Coffee County case, observes the 
Augusta Chronicle, ‘“‘is a demonstration 
of the force and power of public senti- 
iment,” and the neighboring Herald 
-wires us as follows: 


Says the Atlanta Constitution of Judge Harry 
D. Reed, of the Superior Court, first to sentence 


‘This is one of the greatest triumphs 
ever achieved by justice in Georgia. 
There is never at any time an excuse for 
lynching. Man has passed far enough 
along the highway of progress to understand that orderly govern- 
ment is his only salvation. Since 1889, Georgia has had 433 
lynchings; if there should be another, we trust that members 
of the mob will be given the extreme penalty for murder.” 


a ‘‘lyncher”’ 


declares that ‘ 
forth is murder in Georgia, and the same laws will cover both.” 
“And, since white and black stand equal before the law, let 
Georgia also lead in proving that justice in this State is aware of 
no color line,” suggests the editor of the Columbus Enquirer-Sun. 
The Savannah Press, Valdosta Times, Waycross Journal-Herald, 
Columbus Ledger, Atlanta Journal, and La Grange Reporter 
“take off their hats” Reed and Coffee 
their dealing out 


The Douglas Enterprise, in fact, ‘lynching hence- 


to Judge County officials 


for promptness in 
Th é 


should be followed elsewhere in Georgia and the nation.”’ 


justice. Furthermore, 


maintains Reporter, ‘Coffee County’s splendid example 
The Brown-Wright case 
United States, 
the 
the 


leader of the 


, which has attracted attention through- 

from the murder of a white 
seat of Coffee County. Major 
Dave Wright’s alleged 
mob which took Wright’s life, 
ssed to having killed Wright, while the other 
eight sentenced by Judge Reed pleaded guilty to the lesser erime 


When the last 


out the resulted 


woman at Douglas, county 


Brown, said to be brother-in-law of 


victim, was the and 


is said to have confes 


of mob violence. crime was committed, August, 
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“A FEARLESS JUDGE” 


Judge Reed was summoned from his home in Wayeross, and im- 


mediately recalled the grand jury, which had been in session. 


In the next three months, says the Macon News, ‘‘the Stai te 


built up such a case against the defendants that the leader an d 


eight of his associates felt constrained to enter pleas of guilty.’ ‘: 


Had they not done so, observes The Coffee County Progress, 


Douglas, their punishment doubtless would have been much = 
Practically all of the members of the mob which kill 1 


greater. 


Wright, says this county seat paper, were young men who 
In pro- ry 


probably did not realize the enormity of the offense. 
nouncing sentence, Judge Reed said, 
in part: 


and liberties of the American individual, 


intelligent community. It is as much 
out of place in our modern civilization 
as would be the burning of witches. 

“When a community makes publie 
the fact that it will bend every effort 
to apprehend lynchers without loss of 
time, and mete out punishment to them, 
there will be few cases of lynching in 
that community.” 


““Coffee County, through its consti- 
tuted judiciary system, not only has 
vindicated itself, but the State of Geor- 
gia,’ says the Atlanta Constitution. 
Incidentally, points out this paper, 
“‘the whole State is under obligation to 
a fearless judge.’’ Georgia and the 
South generally, explains the Athens 
Banner-Herald, ‘“‘have been greatly 
misrepresented by sensational and mis- 
leading newspaper stories of lynchings. 
As a matter of fact, we in the South 
are as strongly in favor of law enforce- 
ment as are the people in any other 
section of the country.” ‘Coffee County 
has given the North something to think 
about by dispensing justice, less than 
thas months after the crime, in this 
’ agrees the Savannah News, and in 
the Macon Telegraph we are told that— 


ease,’ 


to life imprisonment. 


*‘Justice won because public senti- 
ment in Coffee County demanded jus- 
tice; because the better element in Coffee County demanded 
that the officers of the law bring to accountability the reck- 
less and brutal men who reverted to the savagery of nomad 
tribes to avenge human wrongs. 

“The dénouement of the Coffee County lynching is indicative 
of the general awakening of the State. The justice that has 
come to Brown and his associates of the Douglas mob indicates 
a new attitude toward lynching. Lynching henceforth is not 
something to be tolerated and winked at. Lynching is murder, 
and the laws that cover murder are to cover lynehing. With the 
example of Coffee County before us, it will not be easy to lynch 
in this State. 

“Wright was a white man. It is easier to convict of lynching 
a white man than it is to convict of lynching a negro, but it has 
been so difficult to do either heretofore that it has not been done. 
We must remember this: That justice must be even-handed; that 
there can be no justice as long as there is discrimination between 
the high and the low, the rich and the poor. As long as we toler- 
ate lynchings in Georgia, whether the Vittims be white or black, 
humble or arrogant, every person in the State, high and low, rich 
and poor, is a potential victim of a mob. If lynechings are toler- 
ated, any group of men in the State can form themselves into 
a mob, kill their victim, and go back home with the assurance 
that there will be no punishment. If we adopt the attitude of 
Coffee County—that no lynching shall be tolerated, and that all 
lynchings must be paid for before the law—we have protected 
human rights and human life, and the property rights of all.”’ 


‘‘Lynching is a menace to the rights” 


and should be regarded so by every 


‘UNCLE SAM, WHISKY DISTILLER? 


NCLE SAM MAY GO INTO the whisky-distilling 
business, it seems, if the Treasury’s plans do not mis- 
: earry. For Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury i in charge of Prohibition enforcement, with 
e approval of his superior, Secretary Mellon, proposes to ask 
gress to set up a corporation to buy all privately owned 
stocks of medicinal spirits now in warehouses and distilleries, and 
manufacture additional stocks of medicinal liquor for dis- 
tribution, at reasonable prices, direct to retail druggists. Bey 
_ officials express the hope that Congress 
will work out the details of the plan 
_ during the December session. That this 
| will start a fight in Congress between 
_the wets and drys is the prediction of 
_the Chicago Tribune, for, it observes 
sarcastically, ‘‘the true-blue Prohibi- 
_tionist believes that if a sick man can’t 
get well without the aid of the Demon 
Rum, he ought not to get well at all.” 
“Here is a jolt,’? exclaims the wet 
New York World gleefully, ‘‘from the 
surprize of which the Anti-Saloon 
League is not likely to recover.’’ The 
Andrews plan, thinks The World, ‘‘is 
practicable and will be ecommended— 
by no one more heartily than the har- 
ried physicians of the United States.” 
To the Atlanta Constitution, the An- 
drews announcement “is an admission 
that pure whisky is needed in hospital 
and medical services—the first ad- 
mission of the kind that has come 
from any of the government sources 
since the enactment of the Volstead 
Law.” Said the General in his an- 
nouncement: 


“Physicians and their patients are 
entitled to pure whisky for medicinal 
purposes and at reasonable prices; yet 
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from the adoption of the Andrews plan, according to a Treasury 
summarization, would be: 


“1. A saving of about $1,000, 000 a year in the adiaineeaean 
of the Prohibition Law. 

“2. Pure whisky for the patient on doctors’ prescriptions. 

“3. A reasonable cost to the purchaser. 

“4, It provides for the replenishment of,the’ supply. of medicinal 
spirits as required by law. This will be done in two distilleries 
only, thus reducing supervision to a minimum. 

“5. It does away with the present pressure of salesmanship 
in a competitive market trying to sell privately owned liquor, 
and thus reduces the amount sold to the natural and honest: 
requirements of the medical profession.’ 

“6. It eripples the bootleg industry 
by depriving it of the present opportu- 
nity to get pure whisky asa flavor in the 
manufacture of fake whisky.” 


Altho there are twelve States which 
prohibit liquor, even for medicinal 
purposes, the amount of medicinal 
liquor used is on the increase, admits 
General Andrews. In fact, says Edwin 
W. Gableman, in a Washington dis- 
patch to the Cincinnati Enquirer, ‘the 
General now discloses, for the first time, 
that the number of physicians who 
prescribe for the use of such liquor has 
doubled in the last two years.” 

Critics of the Government’s proposal 
apparently have not come forward as 
readily as its defenders. Remarking 
that one of the reasons given for tak- 
ing up the question of a government 
distillery is that a period of five years 
is required to “‘age’’ medicinal liquor, 
the New York Journal of Commerce goes 
on to say: 


“This is indubitably the case, and for 
that matter, seven or eight years would 
still further conduce to mellowing and 
generally adding to the tone and flavor 
of the beverage. 

“This requirement, nevertheless, ean 


the Government is unable to assure “SEEMS THERE’S A LOT hardly be regarded as other than super- 
either pure whisky or reasonable prices. OF SICKNESS LATELY” fluous if the whisky is to be used solely 
‘*Under the existing law, the Commis- —James in the St. Louis Siar. as medicine. The beverage qualities of 


sioner of Internal Revenue is respon- 
sible for making timely provision for 
the replenishment of the supply. This action must be taken 
promptly. 

‘The Department has given serious consideration to this 
matter, and in the end believes that the one best practical solu- 
tion is that Congress shall set up a private corporation which will 
be, in fact, a beneficent monopoly, in that it will purchase and 
own all the medicinal spirits in the country and be the sole source 
of supply from now on for medicinal spirits. 

‘“This corporation would provide manufacture for replenish- 
ment and, under governmental regulation, distribute medicinal 
spirits direct to the retail druggist. It would buy for immediate 
delivery in bottles, labeled, sealed, and cased, all the privaté- 
owned stocks; and six or eight distillery warehouses suitably 
located for efficient distribution. 

‘The method of financing the corporation is yet under dis- 
cussion in an endeavor to accomplish the object without govern- 
ment financial support. 

‘The Government would audit the accounts of the corpora- 
tion from time to time, and the earnings would be limited to 
assure a reasonable cost to the public.” 


No whisky has been made in this country, at least with the 
consent of the Government, since 1921, explains Ulric Bell, 
Washington correspondent of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
‘‘and to talk about making it again under government sanction 
is an exciting development at a time when politics and the 
liquor question are intertwined.” The salient points resulting 


alcoholic drinks are, or should be, a 
matter of relative indifference to invalids. 
Quite apart from illegitimate withdrawals and actual steal- 
ing, it is notorious that a lucrative business in selling pre- 
scriptions affords a steady outflowfor medicinal spirits that the 
most vigilant agencies can not control except in very flagrant 
eases of abuse of professional privilege. Why, under the 
circumstances, does General Andrews appeal to Congress for per- 
mission to feed such activities?’”’ 


Furthermore, declares Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel 
of the Anti-Saloon League: 


“The law prohibits the manufacture of medicinal liquor until 
the existing supply is so low that a new supply is required, giving 
time for aging. When the Government decides that this date 
has arrived, under the present law, every distillery has an equal 
chance for a permit. ‘To issue such permits to a few would bring 
charges of favoritism and provoke court action to compel the 
granting of other permits. 

‘‘Whether the United States should renew the manufacture of 
whisky here or buy it abroad, as the law provides, is an open 
question. If the Government tries the foreign purchase plan for 
a short time and finds it unsatisfactory it ean start the distilleries 
whenever the contingency arises. 

‘““Twelve States forbid the prescription of any intoxicating 
liquors, and in ten other States only pure alcohol may be pre- 
seribed. Health in these States is at least as good as that of the 
two States, New York and Illinois, which prescribe over half of 
the medicinal whisky used in the United States.” 


on them, destitute, meanine? cea, no CAbnlae rach sight. 
- Almost the “population of Greater New York, you will | say. 


Yes; but this s mighty tale of destitution is not told of New York, — 


it is not told of “America. Here there may be poverty, suffering— 
but not of the kind that ends in starvation, death. 

In these days. of -world-changes, of vast figures, we have 
learned to think i in millions. But five million starving people— 
no, that is unthinkable. Try to imagine it, if you can! The 
heart breaks before the first flash of the real picture reaches us. 
Not the author of the “Christmas Carol,” not the poet who wrote 

of the divine ‘quality of mercy, could weave upon the loom of 
their genius such profound epics of human misery as those that 
reach us in this oncoming season of Christmas from the stricken 
Jews of Russia and Poland. Fact, stark unmitigated fact, is 
sometimes harder to measure, of more dramatic import than the 
sublimest work of the imagination. So it is in these stories of 
starvation. One bows before the lengthening chronicle. 


For twelve years it has gone on, until half the Jews of the ‘ 


world, smitten by the pestilence and famine that have been 
their portion ever since that memorable doomsday of war in 
1914, have reached the very limits of human suffering. Echoes 
of it come to us in the reports from those who are trying to 
assuage this agony of a mighty race from whose heart, be it 
remembered, shone forth the Sun of Christianity. 

Can any man or woman in this land of abundance read of 
such distress and then eat without choking, unless he or she 
has shared to the utmost of ability? Can any father or mother 
gather a happy, laughing family together around the home 
table and forget these freezing, starving multitudes stumbling 
through the storm-swept countrysides of Europe in search for food 
or huddling among the rags and straw of a rotting stable? 

In God’s name, pity the little children, innocent of any 
wrong, helpless before the great mystery of starvation and 
death! They are as much entitled to daily food and tender 
care as the children of our own homes. But they are always 
hungry, and ragged, and sorrowful, and afraid. 

And pity the mothers, who with hopeless agony tearing at 
their hearts must see their little ones look at them, with the 
gaunt eyes of starvation, and hear their pitiful appeals for food 
with nothing to give them, no soothing comfort in the pain and 
terror of the long days and nights. 

Quick compassion is needed; delay means death for scores of 
thousands, who might be saved. Something heroic in giving 
is needed, something impelled by the spirit of a love that knows 
no barrier of race or creed, but is stirred by human suffering 
and glad to give life and joy in place of death and bitterness. 

Here, in this smiling land of comfort, where your home is 
safe, and your loved ones dwell in the midst of plenty, the moans 
of anguish from helpless women and children eome to you across 
the sea and call to all that is heroic and generous in your heart. 


: ion rt ae miles of distakoee ies can not aeration 


that famine-stricken land. They can not shut out from y 
vision those hunger-pinched faces and outstretched haide:"® 
you withhold your gifts now, thousands of these people an 
surely die. Out of the bounty God has given you let a generous — 
portion be blest both to you and to these miss ones by giving ire 
quickly with a glad heart. « 

So far, the Jews of America have been aienieet to help. In ~ 
the twelve years that have passed they have collected and sent 
to these sufferers in Europe through their Distribution Com- 
“mittees something over sixty-two millions of dollars. A great 
sum—but it is only a small part of what is needed. Distributed 
among those five million destitute Jews during the last twelve 
years, it means an average of about one dollar a year for each 
person. More is needed. Christian America must realize its 
debt to these victims of war, persecution and political injustice, 
and do its utmost to help. 

None know this better than Tue Literary Digest. During 
the last twelve years this magazine has appealed repeatedly 
for help in behalf of those left destitute by the war. Always 
the response has been quick, generous from the Jews of America. 
It was so when, in the early days of the war, THE Literary 
Dicest called upon Americans to save the Belgians from starva- 
tion, and hundreds of thousands of dollars poured in from sub- 
seribers, and again when it called for relief for the starving and 
terrified Armenians with similar results. Again it was so -when 
Tue Lirprary Driexst, in October, 1920, appealed in behalf of 
three and a half million children who were starving in Europe, 
and as a result the Child-Feeding Fund of $33,000,000 was raised. 
From no one came a more generous response than from the Jews, 
notwithstanding the immense burden of charitable relief they 
were even then carrying in behalf of the destitute of their 
own race. So it is that in this poignant crisis, into which the 
Jew of Russia and Poland and adjacent countries has been 
forced through no fault of his own, the urge to help reaches us as 
a splendid opportunity not only to follow the warmest instincts 
of-our common humanity, but to pay as well a debt of gratitude 


to a great race that has played so splendid a part in all the © 


finest activities of our civilization. 

Tue Lirprary Drenstr never appeals to its readers to re- 
spond to any call unless it has already realized its own duty to 
give, and therefore, before you read this page, our subscription 
for $5,000 has been delivered to the Committee for relief of these 
destitute Jews in Eastern Europe. In the past we have proved 
the generosity of our readers—and_ to- day, appealing again to 
them in a cause that is urgent and dire in its need, we believe 
the response will be as glad, spontaneous and practical as ever. 
Official Committees are working in their respective areas through- 


out the country. You can easily locate them. Contribute 
through them, and do not delay. 
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THE BRITISH COAL-MINERS’ DEFEAT 
"HE MINERS WERE BEATEN, but nobody really 
_ won the British coal strike, it seems. The union slogan, 
L “Not a penny off the pay, not a minute on the day,” 
“knocked into the proverbial cocked hat,” as the Washington 


profits they might have made during the past six months, 
have also lost foreign markets; ‘“‘some of this coal trade has 
e for good, and more of ‘it is going also,” says an eminent 
suthority in the British business world. The total direct financial 
oss to the nation has been estimated at amywhere from a billion 
ind a half to two billion dollars, with indirect losses beyond 
»ossible calculation; the coal stoppage, according to a member of 
‘the Cabinet, ‘‘very nearly ruined the country,” and involved it 
a a loss greater than that caused by the South African War. 
“rom the political angle press correspondents in London and 
ditorial observers here see a distinet loss of prestige for the 
Saldwin Government. Finally, from the broader view-point of 
,ational unity, both classes of watchers conclude that the pas- 
jions unloosed by the strike are still unquieted, and that the 
eturn of the miners to work, defeated, sullen, bitter, and re- 
vengeful, is likely to bear fruit in a later outburst of radicalism; 
‘t looks to a writer in the Washington News ‘‘very much as if 
fohn Bull were putting his house to order by neatly storing a 
-onsiderable quantity of TNT in his cellar.” 

But there must be a silver lining somewhere. We find a glimpse 
of it In one of Arthur W. Kiddy’s financial dispatches from 
uondon to the New York Evening Post, where he remarks that 
vith the end of the coal strike, ‘‘the general disposition will be 
0 engineer a sunshine boom.’’ Another American observer, 
jarold E. Scarborough, calls attention in a dispatch to the New 
York Herald Tribune to a remarkable display of British optimism 
yyer the chances of a trade revival caused by recent successes of 
3ritish engineering firms in winning important contracts from 
10n-British competitors, and the acceleration of business over 
she ending of the coal strike. But the only good, ‘‘and that 
“emote,’’ that seems to J. F. Essary, Baltimore Swn corre- 
spondent in London, to have come out of this strike, ‘is the 
snforced reorganization of the British coal industry. The hope- 
lessly unprofitable part of the industry has now been jettisoned, 
and what is left will probably be greatly strengthened in its 
future fight with American and Continental competitors.” 

The strike, as the Nashville Banner notes, has had very defi- 
nite results in other countries; for instance, ‘‘ Belgium has gone 
to war-time restrictions on lighting on account of a fuelfamine 
the inability to secure British coal has caused.” And in this 
zountry The Wall Street Journal informs us that the “runaway 
market for soft coal resulting from a combination of circum- 
stances superinduced by the British miners’ strike has created. 
the greatest boom in the bituminous industry in the United 
States since 1920, doubling quotations on most grades of 
s0al and sending coal securities prices up sharply.” 

3ut the comment in our own press concerns itself chiefly with 
the effects and implications of the strike in the country where it 
happened. The New York Journal of Commerce is imprest by 
the stubbornness and shortsightedness displayed by both sides. 
The Chicago Journal of Commerce finds the leaders of the striking 
miners chiefly to blame: ‘‘‘Emperor’ Cook and his chief 
feutenants were thinking in terms of class war rather than 
sooperation of all classes. to increase national “production.” 
The Baldwin Government comes in for its share of criticism. 
The handling of the strike is seen by the Brooklyn Eagle to be 
“one of the greatest failures of the Baldwin Administration.” 
A number of our papers are far from optimistic about the future. 
To say nothing of the material losses, the strike, says the Balti- 
more Sun, ‘‘has unloosed passions which can not be quieted 
overnight; it has shaken the national faith in the ability of 
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government to point to constructive solution or even hold the 
lines impartially in a social crisis.” The Sun adds: “A century 
of English history shows that every reverse received by the 
English workers on the industrial field has been followed by 
gains in their political strength and solidarity.” According to 
William Philip Simms, writing in the Washington News: 


“‘The most serious side of the coal war is the bad blood it has 
engendered not only between miners and mine-owners but be- 
tween the British classes, between capital and labor generally 
throughout the United Kingdom, 

“Sullen and bitter, the worker may soon go back to the mine. 
He will feel beaten and licked and revengeful. Millions of his 


RESCUED—BUT WILL HE RECOVER? 


—Pease in the Newark News. 


brothers in Britain are bound to feel the same way about it. 
As a group, therefore, British labor, while impotent to-day, 
may earry on for the present but unwillingly and biding its time 
to assert itself again.” 


The British coal strike is practically over, according to the 
London press correspondents, altho it is not officially settled. 
The strike began May 1 with the ‘‘short-lived nine-days’ general 
strike.’’ The cause of the tie-up was the inability of the British 
coal trade to operate profitably on the prevailing level of costs. 
Since 1921 miners’ wages have been regulated on a seven-hour- 
day basis by national agreements embodying the minimum wage 
principle. The chief protest was against the operators’ plan to 
lengthen the working day. About a million men went on strike, 
a fourth of whom, perhaps, drifted back to work before the middle 
of November. As the strike dragged on, various private and 
governmental efforts at settlement proved fruitless. At last, 
on November 13, the miners’ delegates voted to accept peace 
terms which they admitted were virtual defeat, as they involved 
longer working hours, the possibility of lower wages, the abolition 
of national agreements and a new profit-sharing ratio as a 
minimum-wage basis less favorable to labor than the old one. 
When this settlement was submitted to the miners it was 
rejected by a majority of over a hundred thousand, in spite of the 
fact that by November 18 some 366,000 miners were reported 
back at work. In this confused situation the press correspondents 
predict that local or district organizations will proceed to make 
peace separately while the men rapidly return to work. One 
writer understands that at the present rate another fortnight 
will find enough miners employed to supply all domestic needs. 
Incidentally, it is pointed out that at least a hundred thousand 
men are permanently out of work because of the definite closing 


down of some of the least profitable mines. 
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~MEXICO’S HAND IN NICARAGUA _— 

HE SPECTER OF BOLSHEVISM, fostered by Mexico, 

spreading southward and intervening hetween the 

United States and the Panama Canal, is the startling 
picture conveyed by. an Associated Press dispatch from Wash- 
ington, dated November 17, that set editorial pencils and type- 
writers in action all over the United States. It sounded alarming. 
It conjured up a picture of Bolshevism rampant in Latin 
America and menacing the safety of the very key to our national 
defense, the Panama Canal. It caused deep concern, not only 
in Washington, but throughout the nation. 

The story centers around the little country of Nicaragua, which 
the United States marines recently restored from a dictatorship 
to constitutional rule. The new President of the Republic, 
Adolfo Diaz, charging that Mexico was aiding revolutionists in 
Nicaragua, sought American 
aid. The State Department is 
silent on how far it will go in 
reply to the appeal of Presi- 
dent Diaz, beyond indicating 
that it will’ ‘‘use its good 
offices” to effect peace between 
the insurgents and the new 
Government, but it ‘‘deplores 
interference” from any outside 
source in the affairs of Nica- 
ragua. Arthur Sears Hen- 
ning, Washington correspon- 
dent of the Chicago Tribune, 
interprets this as a reference 
to the Mexican Government. 
In fact, Ashmun Brown, 
Washington correspondent of 
the Providence Journal, be- 
lieves that ‘‘friendly inter- 
course between this country 
and Mexico is near the break- 
ing point” as a result of the 
Nicaragua affair. Unofficially, 
Mexican authorities deny aid- 
ing the Nicaraguan revolu- 
tionists, and say that if pri- 
vate citizens of Mexico have engaged in gun-running into a 
friendly country, it is no more than American citizens have done 
on occasion. But, declares the Chicago Tribune: 


bt gpl snes 


“Tt is a legitimate interest of ours to prevent the establish- 
ment of any government in*Central America which is bent 
upon confiscation and has the theories of international responsi- 
bility favored by Bolshevism. It is not certain, in the present 
condition of Mexico, that the Calles Government has deliberately 
conspired to overthrow a government in Nicaragua, even tho 
Mexican vessels, with Mexican officers and crew s, have brought 
aid to the rebels. Nevertheless, our State Department does 
well to require a clarification of the situation and our special 
responsibilities justify us in backing any protest the Nicaraguan 
Government is minded to make against what has been, in fact, 
a breach of neutrality or a failure on the part of Mexico to fulfil 
its obligations.”’ 


“A spread southward of the peculiar form of radicalism repre- 
sented by the Calles Government would spell trouble at Panama,”’ 
thinks the Manchester Union, which considers the course of the 


State Department ‘“‘fully justified by all precedents and ex- 
perience.” The United States, however, ‘has no aggressive 


designs on Nicaragua or any other the Western 


Hemisphere, and has no intention of enforeing its political doec- 
The 
Panama Canal and our Nicaraguan eanal rights, points out the 
New York Herald 


portance, which the Bolshevization of Nicaragua would endancer. 


country in 


trines on its neighbors,’’ explains the Chicago Daily News. 


Tribune, ‘‘are national assets of vast im- 


“AHEM!” 


—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 


We can not lightly tolerate intrigues seainsia thom, e 
nanced or participated i in by any Government.’ 
Washington Post: 


“With Nicaragua in the hands of Pa Te the lived 
property of foreigners would be in great danger, as they are 
in Mexico. In the cireumstances it would appear that 
hint from the United States to Mexico should be followed 
some tangible evidence that the United States means business. 

“Unfortunately for the good faith of the Mexican denials, 
is known by the United States that Mexican national ve 
have been used in filibustering expeditions against Nicara 
and Mexican army officers and soldiers have been captured 
killed in Nicaragua. | 

“The present arrangement which permits the Mexican 
Government to import arms from the United States may have 
to be ended. As the situation stands, the United States is im 
the position of aiding the Mexican Communists by permit 
them to import all the arms they require. If these arms are to 
be reshipped to Nicaragua for 
the purpose of striking down 
a republican government, the 
United States should put an 
end to the procedure. Other- 
wise American life and prop- 
erty would be placed in peril, 
and foreign Governments 
would, of course, call upon the 
United States to protect their 
nationals.” 


In the opinion of the New 
York Commercial, ‘‘the present 
Government of Mexico is di- 
rected from and dominated by 
Soviet Russia. Furthermore, 
the recent revolution in Nieca- 
ragua was inspired from Russia 
and directed from Mexico. 
The plan of the Soviet Goy- 
ernment is to embroil the 
United States with Mexico, 
as that would fit in with their 
scheme of. things.’’ Already, 
reports Raymond G. Carroll, 
in a Washington dispatch to 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
“Central and South American 
countries are being flooded with Bolshevist propaganda in a 
manner that would point to Mexico City as the Soviet base in 
the Western Hemisphere.” 
On the other hand, Gen. Alvaro Obregon, former President of 
Mexico, and other responsible Mexican officials deny that the 
Government is involved in any way in the Nicaraguan revolt. 
Mexico, these officials go on to say, enjoys close relations with 
the Central American countries, and desires to continue them, 
and they maintain that ‘‘the United States has no right to eriti- 
cize Mexico for the same desires as the United States itself has.’ 
the United States “ 
can vessel carrying arms to Nicaragua than a Mexican gunboat 
would have to raid the of New York City.” 
As for the spread of Bolshevism throughout Central America, 
better,’’ thinks the 
‘““suspicion is cast upon this newest 


Moreover, has no more right to seize a Mexi- 


rum fleet outside 


“the less nonsense we talk about this, the 


Newark News. In facet 


tempest by the aseription of Bolshevistie motives to the 
Mexicans,’’ declares the Brooklyn Eagle. In this paper’s 


opinion, ‘‘the use of the word Bolshevism gives the matter a 


propaganda look.’’ It is obvious to the Cleveland Press that 
“the State Department is seeking to build up a background for 
both. And such 


ours.”’ 


future action, either in Nicaragua or Mexico, or 


tactics are unworthy of a great nation like Certainly, 


agrees the New York World, ‘‘for a dweller in a glass house, our 


State Department is astonishingly reckless in its stone-throwing.” 


_ One thing about these skirts is that they don’t bag at the 
mees.—Ohio State Journal. 


' Amone the things now operated on the instalment plan in 
America is polygamy.— Macon News. 


Now that the English miners are about to give up, the English 
mines will also start to yield——Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, 


“Innocent Novelist Jailed as Swindler.”’ It’s too bad that 
some of the guilty ones can’t be jailed on the same charge.-—New 
York Evening Post. 


Cutcaco has the smartest criminals on earth, an expert claims. 
We have noticed that it is seldom one sees a Chicago criminal at 
the end of his rope.—EI Paso 
Times. 


Dorotay Drx says ladies 
weep less now. My gosh! 
What is there left to ery for?— 
Pasadena Post. 


Atrmony is a system by 
which, when two people make 
a mistake, one of them con- 
tinues to pay for it.— American 
Lumberman. 


As a result of the Imperial 
Conference it now seems prac- 
tically certain that Great Brit- 
ain will remain within the Em- 
pire-—Punch. 


Ir was Sir Joshua Reynolds 
who first painted The Age of 
Innocence, but of late she has 
been doing it herself not quite 
so successfully. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


NOTWITHSTANDING we have 
been presented with a govern- 
ment recipe for scalloped par- 
snips our loyalty to the ad- 
ministration is unshaken. — 
Toledo Blade. 


ANOTHER thing we must look 
up in our etiquette book be- 
fore we get another haircut is 
whether a gentleman is sup- 
posed to rise and offer his copy of The Police Gazette to a lady 
when she enters the barber-shop.—Ohio State Journal. 


AFRAID THAT ACT HAS 
BEEN OVER-PRESSAGENTED 


—Talburt in the Washington News. 


In a Sunday paper various prominent people have given their 
ideas of the After Life, and speculation is rife as to which will 
ultimately be adopted.—Punch. 


A scientist has advised us that light is 19.8 miles a second 
slower than we had supposed. But the alarm clock goes off at 
the same old time.—Charleston Gazette. 


New planets have been named Arequipa, Cantabia, Rotol- 
phia and Portlandia, and, if that isn’t stealing the stuff of the 
Pullman Company, what is?—Lowisville Times. 


Tue number of public characters introduced into works of 
fiction lately has been only less remarkable than the number of 
fictitious characters appearing in public life.—Punch. 


A prize has been offered for the best code of morals for co-eds. 
Perhaps it will occur to some one to enter the Ten Command- 
ments in the competition.— Albany Knickerbocker Press. 


Dr. Nicnuotas Murray Burwer is against the abolishment 
of hell on the ground that we need it in our national vocabulary, 
but perhaps Vice-President Dawes could think of something 
just as good.—Ohio State Journal. 


Ws trust that the regrettable breach between Harvard and 
Princoton is only temporary. Better feeling is sure to prevail 
and some day we shall see these friendly rivals biting ears and 
gouging eyes in their old cordial way.—T'he New Yorker. 
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(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Tr will soon be time for the Unknown Taxpayer to make his 
supreme sacrifice-—Dallas News. 


Srranee that the continuity experts at Hollywood can’t do 
anything for matrimony.—Chicago Journal. 


: A Bxruatan cartoon refers to Uncle Sam as Shylock. That’s 
right. Shylock didn’t get the money, either.—HI Paso Times. 


Awnotunr dandy scheme for using up part of our extraordinary 
cotton surplus would be to add about eleven inches to either end 
of the sheets.—Detroit News. ‘ 


Meprcat science has developed so amazingly within the past 
few years that it is now almost impossible for a doctor to find 
anything all right about a 
patient.—Life. 


Tue world is too big for a 
‘world revolution. You can’t 
get all the people mad at the 
same time.—Publishers Syndi- 
cate (Chicago). 


“‘T BELIEVE it is a fact that 
singing is extremely beneficial 
in certain cases of deafness.’’ 
—Letter in Daily Paper. And 
vice versa.—Punch. 


WE incline to the belief that 
Ananias got his reputation 
during a time when competi- 
tion was not as keen as it is to- 
day.—Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


HuRop# accuses us of being a 
little slow about getting into 
the war, but we weren’t as slow 
getting into it as Europe is get- 
ting out of it.— American Lum- 
berman. 


LectuRER says flappers’ 
clothes resemble  dish-rags. 
He’d better leave the country 
before some flapper finds out 
what a dish-rag looks like-— 
Arkansas Gazette. 


AccorDING to a contributor 
to Outdoor America, a good way 
to avoid growing old is to stand 
on your kead and hands ona canoe seat and shoot rapids. A 
good way to avoid growing older.—Lowisville Times. 


Hinpv philosopher refuses to marry because it might interfere 
with his work. More than that, it might interfere with his 
philosophy.—New York American. 


A moprrn philosopher says ‘‘a wave of pessimism always 
accompanies the birth of great truths,’ and the same may be 
said of twins.—Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


Ir would be pretty droll if China sent a gunboat up the 
Mississippi to a point opposite Herrin, Illinois, to protect some 
hand laundry in the vicinity.— Detroit News. 


Rasest Wise quit preaching when a young woman in the con- 
eregation began to rouge her face, The Herald says. That’s right 
when the average husband begins.—#/ Paso Times. 


Ar the University of British Columbia is a hen which has 
produced 348 eggs ina year. This is a stinging rebuke to cynics 
who contend that a college education doesn’t pay.—Life. 


ARKANSAS man, eighty-seven, has never seen a movie, a motor- 
car, a railway-train or a trolley. We'll have to find out where he 
lives—it would be a grand place for a real vacation.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


Tue psychology class at the University of Minnesota is teach- 
ing worms and mice to turn to the right. Ifit sueceeds in teaching 
traffic observance to these higher forms of life, the class hopes 
next to experiment on pedestrians.—Chicago Tribune. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR FRANCO- GERMAN COOPERATION © 


VERY | EFFORT POSSIBLE is being made by Dr. 
_ Stresemann and the Berlin Government, we are told, 

to have France and Germany cooperate politically and 
economically i in order that Europe may be set solidly on its feet 
again. But altho achievement seemed just at the door, after the 
famous Briand-Stresemann conference at Thoiry, it appears that 
actual friendship between the two countries is still some distance 
in the future. According to the Paris correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, the German Government fears the pos- 
sibility of a shock of disappointment to German publie opinion, 
which might prove fatal not only to the existing German Gov- 
ernment, but to all hopes of peace kindled and successively fed 
at Locarno, Geneva, and Thoiry. But this informant advises 
us that the inspired Paris press is not encouraging. ‘The news- 
papers all agree, he says, that the bargain struck at Thoiry is 
no longer valid, and that a financial price by Germany for the 
liberation of the Rhineland, such as the mobilization of the rail- 
way bonds—which is explained below—even if it were feasible, 
would not suffice. Dr. Stresemann, it seems, is once more 
exhorted by his Government to make another effort, and this 
time to offer a price of a political character. The Guardian’s 
Paris correspondent goes on to reveal the French attitude as 
follows: 


‘““Three facts are insisted upon: (1) That it is not for France but 
for Germany, which is the party soliciting a favor, to suggest the 
price; (2) That in view of the magnitude of the favor demanded 
the price must necessarily be a high one; and (3) That as France 
occupies the Rhineland not merely for her own sake but as a 
guaranty for Poland and Czechoslovakia, the price that Dr. 


IN THE PEACE MEADOW 


The unseen peril of Messrs. Briand and Stresemann, 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 


Stresemann eventually offers must be such as to satisfy 
allies of France. 


“Clear hints are given as to the nature of thst price which . ; 


Germany must pay for the evacuation of the Rhineland eight 


L 


years before the expiry of the full treaty period. Itis (1) a guar-_ 


anty, of Locarno type, for the Polish frontier, particularly that 


infantile and fragile piece of political architecture, the Danzig 


Corridor, and (2), a guaranty for the sake of Czechoslovakia of © 


permanent impossibility of a German-Austrian union.” 


- 
. . 
According to The Guardian’s Paris correspondent, there is 


A 


reason to believe that the change in Mr. Briand’s policy since 


Thoiry is due to pressure and intervention by various persons 
but more particularly by foreign Minister Benes of Czecho- 
slovakia. In the view of the semiofficial Paris Temps: 


“An anticipated evacuation of the Rhineland might have 
repercussions not only on our own security but also on the 
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THE FROCKCOAT “OFFENSIVE” 

SrreseMAnn: “On to Paris!” 

Brianp: ‘On to Berlin!” 


—Simplicissimus (Munich). 


Status quo created by the peace treaties, notably in the east and 
in the center of Europe. We have no right to forget, for example, 


that in giving up the eight years that still remain of our occupa- 
tion we should, in fact, be abandoning a powerful means of action, 
thanks to which we could prevent Germany, if need arose, from 
maneuvering either against Poland or in the Austrian matter in 
such a way as to perturb seriously friendly nations which owe 
their existence to our common victory and to which we are 
bound by treaty.’ 

Strong suspicions of German honesty, especially in connection 
with the talk of a Franeco-German rapprochement, are vented 
1 The Fortnightly Review (London) by John Bell, who remarks 


that it was supposed, oratleast it was hoped, that Germany signed 
the Versailles Treaty in good faith, but the history of the past 
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years, he contends, will show that the aim of German 
olicy has been to evade the execution of the Treaty and, in fact, 
t o get rid of it altogether. A review of the circumstances leading 
to what many French writers call a rapprochement between 
‘rance and Germany, but which the Germans prefer to call 
Ausgleich or compromise, he tells us, reveals very clearly the 
trend of German policy. It is to create an entirely new position 
‘in Europe in which Germany, the beaten foe in 1918, shall oc- 
cupy a dominant place with the assistance of France, if that 
country, by reason of its financial difficulties and the necessity 
of obtaining outside help, accepts the offer of cooperation. We 


read then: 


“One is forced to the conclusion that Germany never intended 
to make good the damages of war such as they were drawn up 
by the Allies. She was never told clearly what she had to pay. 
The fact that the peace negotiators could not fix a sum at the 
conference in Paris, and were unable to establish a total at the 
numerous interallied conferences subsequently held, created 


MERE ATES. HE 
PRUE 


A GERMAN THRUST 


“Truth rises from the grave.’ 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


the worst possible feeling in Germany. The Germans got the 
idea that they would be slaves for ever, that their country would 
be kept down for generations; and consequently they never from 
the first intended to carry out the reparations clauses in the Peace 
Treaty without serious revision. They were encouraged in this 
attitude by the dissensions among the Allies. In particular, the 
policy which the British Government thought fit to assume 
against the French point of view is held by many Frenchmen to 
be responsible for the pertinacity of Germany to have the Peace 
Treaty revised beyond recognition. It will be admitted now 
that the Germans have made considerable progress in this di- 
rection. The portents are that if German policy, the aim of 
which is clear to everybody, succeeds, the Peace Treaty will not 
only be revised, but practically scrapped.” 


It is maintained by this writer, neverthcless, that the majority 
of Frenchmen will welcome friendship with Germany, if it means 
that Germany will put away from her all ideas of revenge and 
will honestly fulfil the obligations imposed upon her by the Peace 
Treaty. He admits that in France sections of the Right will 
remain consistent in their opposition to any arrangement with 


GERMAN SATIRE 
Brianp: “Each of us has his burden. We, a bad conscience, and 


you, guilt for the war.”’ —Simplicissimus (Munich), 


Germany, but avers that if it can be shown that France while 
obtaining assurances of absolute security and conerete advantages 
in the form of economic exchanges, and also ready money to 
help her tide over her financial difficulties—in a word, if an entente 
is established on the lines laid by Mr. Poincaré, even the opposi- 
tion of the sections of the Right will pass away. As to the exact 
nature of an understanding with Germany, this writer observes: 


“Evidently, in spite of what is in Mr. Poinearé’s mind, Mr. 
Stresemann counts on serious modifications of the Peace Treaty. 
For these modifications, and in order to assist France financially, 
Germany is prepared to put on the market the railway bonds for 
11,000,000,000 gold marks and industrial bonds for 5,000,000,000 
gold marks mentioned in the Dawes plan. It is pointed out, 
however, that these bonds do not belong to the Reich and that, 
therefore, it has not the management of them. According to the 
Dawes plan the management of the bonds is confided to two 
trustees, who are of opinion that the present would be an unfavor- 
able moment to place them on the market. The company which 
manages the German railways in the interest of the Dawes plan 
pays on the bonds for eleven milliard gold marks 5 per cent. 
interest and 1 per cent. for redemption. From September next 
year a sum of 660,000,000 gold marks would have to be ear- 
marked for the service of the bonds, the money being paid to the 
Reparations Commission. It is an interesting fact that since 
the German railways were formed into a private company they 
have no longer been in deficit, but, on the contrary, the receipts 
are greater than the amount required by the Dawes plan. 

“With 290,000,000 gold marks, representing the special tax 
on transports instituted by the Dawes plan, added to the 660,- 
000,000 gold marks, the interest on the railway bonds, the Repara- 
tions Commission will next year receive 950,000,000: gold marks. 
The idea appears to be to mobilize this sum; in other words, to 
ask the Reparations Commission to sell the bonds for eleven 
milliard gold marks in sections, putting them on the market 
like any other security. It is not to be forgotten that this 
commercialization is provided for in the Dawes plan, and the 
reason that this was not done two years ago was because there 
was no certainty that Germany would beable to pay the interest.”’ 


One point is particularly strest by Mr. Bell, namely, that if 
there has to be an economic understanding to hasten the recon- 
struction of Europe, there is no reason why it should be confined 
to France and Germany, and he proceeds: 


‘“Wneland, with over a million of unemployed, has a tragic 
reason for being interested in this question, and those who guide 


The Locarno Treaties are spoken of by “‘Augur”’ as an in- 


surance against the presentation of a bill for security on the > 


Rhine and, therefore, are welcome. The Franco-German rap- 
prochement carries the work of peace a step further, and so it 
also is welcome, we are told. Then the third reason why any 
British Government must favor a Franco-German entente is 
that, being based on economic elements, it is a long step toward 
a consolidation of the economic interests of Europe, and this 
writer goes on to say: 

“The Dawes plan, which has shown its power in promoting 
the regeneration of Germany, is an example of what can be 
achieved by the united action of interested States. The per- 
spectives opened by the agreement between Paris and Berlin are 
no less valuable. We are perhaps on the road toward that 
united front, without which the pernicious problem of inter- 
allied and war debts can not be successfully solved. These 
three main reasons enumerated above are so powerful that they 
override the’ contrary effect of the danger to British industries 
and trade which may arise as a consequence of a united Franco- 
German economic front.”’ 

As seen from far-away Australia the fact that France and 
Germany are drawing toward each other, with Britain’s friendly 
eye looking approval, has both its advantageous and disad- 
vantageous side. This is the view of the Brisbane Daily Mail, 
which says that just as momentous as was the post-war partition- 
ing of Europe is the present movement to group anew the 
countries of Europe according to their individual hopes and 
fears, and particularly in keeping with their group reactions to 
the pacific efforts of the League of Nations. 
newspaper: 


According to this 


“The Franeo-German rapprochement has a substantial trade 
basis, and one of its main buttresses is the Franeo-German 
committee controlling the French iron resources of the Rhine- 
land and the complementary German coal reserves of that valley. 
Great Britain also is taking an amicable interest in the German 
republic, and that fact virtually brings the three great Huropean 
Powers into a more harmonious relation. 

“The advantage of such a grouping is obvious. It makes 
more facile the pacific efforts of the League of Nations, and gives 
the Locarno Pact some scope for useful operation. But there are 
disadvantages. One is that the new grouping leaves Spain and 
Italy somewhat out in the cold, and signs are not wanting that 
those two Mediterranean dictatorships are anxious to form a 
group of their own with possible antagonism for the League of 
Nations.”’ 


ruffian, altho from an article contributed to the Contit 
edition of the London Daily Mail by Dr. Edouard Luboff, 
American reader would identify Soviet Russia’s hooligans | 


eighteen and twenty-five years of age, while in some cases they 
begin as early as fifteen.” Dr. Luboff pronounces the Russian 
hooligan to be the product of his time, a real child of the 
revolution, brought up on unadulterated Communism, and he 
continues: 


“The growth of this lawlessness, judging by the recent speeches 
made by Soviet leaders, is a phenomenon that is threatening even 
the principal show places such as Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkoff, 
and Odessa. And since it is impossible to keep it out of sight 
with so many foreign visitors and ‘ delegations’ coming and going, 
it has been decided to fight it as a ‘menace to the prestige of the 
Soviet Government.’ : 

“Tt is, of course, admitted that ‘the most evil form of hooligan- 
ism has affected youths who were in their most receptive mood 
during the Revolution,’ but nothing is said of the ereed that they 
have been taught during the’ last six years. From Belobrodoff 
we learn that ‘hooliganism is to be found in the League of Com- 
munist Youth,’ while in the reported trials of the young criminals 
it is shown that they are invariably members of the ruling party. 

‘‘The majority of them are ‘respectable’ workers who are out 
to show to the bourgeoisie that they are the rulers of the eountry. 
They are what the Bolsheviks are so fond of ealling ‘class- 
conscious proletarians,’ while their victims are chiefly members 
of the despised ‘bourgeoisie and intelligentsia.’ 

“In faet, the Red hooligan is simply putting into practise 
Trotzky’s policy of a ‘permanent revolution.’ Do not Soviet 
leaders even now advise the British miners ‘to take the bour- 
geoisie by the throat’? 

‘The hooligans are responsible for some 40,000 cases of assault, 
in one form or another, every month. And reports are reaching 
Moscow from places as far apart as Archangel and Sarapula, 
Smolensk and Saratoff, all of which speak of the enormous growth 
of the ‘menace.’”’ 


In fact, the hooligan evil in Russia is so wide-spread and affects 
such large masses of the people, according to Dr. Luboff, that 
‘Soviet sociologists” are deeply concerned over the fact that it 
has infected the youth of the country, and they are said to be 
aghast at the “indifference of the populace.”” What is worse, 
we are told, they admit that in certain eases the hooligan is 
applauded and encouraged, and every attempt is made to save 
him from punishment. Moreoyer, it is related that meetings 
in factories take place in his defense and petitions are signed for 


his reprieve. Dr. Luboff goes on to say: 


“They deliberately neglect to explain that the witnesses of 
‘the atrocious acts’ are fellow workers of fellow Communists, 
while the victims are ‘people of the past,’ traders, kulaks (rich 


peasants), and nepmen (business men working under the new 
economie policy).”’ ; 


gangsters. According to the Commissar for Internal Affairs, i 
Mr. Belobrodoff, they are ‘chiefly young people, and the most a 
serious cases reported or tried in the courts were youths between 
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zs would prove yet in 
ease of fire, that they cause over- 
congestion of population, and 
rob the public in the street below 
of light and sunshine. Not only 
in perthaume, but alsoul in Sydney 
have the newspapers been inter- 
ita in this subject, and the 
Sydney Daily Telegraph thinks 
: ‘ that from both view-points about 
_ the sky-seraper there is something 
“to be said, and it continues: 


: “The sky-seraper is a product 
of modern conditions. And in 
adapting itself to the process of 
evolution the public mind is 

embarrassed by the influence of custom that views every ‘new- 
fangled notion’ with distrust. And a jump from the top of the 
tallest building in Australia, to a height of even forty stories, 
would be enough to take custom’s breath away. It might 
impose altogether too severe a strain upon present-day ideas 
in this spacious land, where people may travel for miles and 
not see a building of any sort. With so much room for lateral 


Courtesy of the Australian Government Commissioner 


NO SKY-SCRAPERS ALLOWED 


“Tall buildings’»in Elizabeth Street, Melbourne, 


Courtesy of the Australian Government Commissioner 


WHERE HIGH BUBDING:. ARE NOT FOUND—COLLINS STREET, MOLSON 


ground. Asa matter of fact, that is how the primitive cities 
were built. But business is a law unto itself. It affects certain 
areas, and will not be moved from them. Hence as business 
grows the space within those areas has to be utilized more and 
more intensely. So the second story had to be put on top of 
the first and the third on top of the second, the upgrowth con- 
tinuing until the limits of practicability were reached.” 


This Sydney daily then reminds us that the introduction of 
the power elevator and modern sanitation appliances rendered 
much higher buildings habitable, and it goes on to say that in 
America the occupants of some of these buildings now equal in 
population fair-sized towns. The emptying of them at the 
close of business hours is said to be becoming ‘‘a serious problem” 
and ‘‘it results in the blocking of the street for a considerable 
period.”” Therefore this newspaper thinks that Melbourne has. 
done well to draw the line at that type of building, and it hopes 
that until a change in conditions, not yet sighted, takes place, 
such structures will be banned from all Australian cities: Never- 
theless, it is admitted that there is a medium between the 
cottage and the sky-seraper, and we are told that: 


“Tt would be unreasonable to-ignore the fact that present-day 
conditions have raised that medium to a point much higher 
than it was when business pressure in the congested areas was 
not so great and the means of accommodating it were in bigh 
buildings also more restricted. A forty- or fifty-story structure, 
with no access to the upper floors except by stairway, would | 
have all of them above eighth or tenth untenanted. With 
electric lifts they are a different proposition. But it is not 
because the top stories of sky-serapers are now accessible that it 
is desirable to have people packed in them in tiers reaching 
to the clouds. 

“he laek of sunlight, which can not be supplied in sufficient 
quantities to the denizens of such buildings, tends to produce 
an anemic and rickety race, for which the greater convenience 
of business offers no compensation. When the lift was not there 
to enable people to oceupy work-rooms and offices and resi- 
dential flats near the clouds, the buildings had to be lower, and 
business was obliged to make the best of it. A law limiting them 
to a certain height would only reproduce that condition to 
which things would accommodate themselves in the same way. 
In reason we must consent to a considerable increase in the 
height of modern city buildings, but there is no compulsion to 
go beyond reason’s requirements.” 


given over to the consideration of | 
pessimism is struck again and again. — 
nake no difference what the topic discust may be. — 
t on the surplus population problem, one of the major 
blems that Japan must solve in the immediate present, ends — 
vas ays with a despairing note after having tested and rejected 
_ this or that possible way out of the woods. Food supply, which 
is closely bound up with surplus population, meets with the same 
treatment. Recognition of racial equality, which is more or 
less of an academic question in contrast to the two just cited, is 
not receiving wide attention at present, but when it does crop 
into the magazines or the daily press the writer expends his energy 
on erying out in a destructive way against the injustice of the 
white peoples, or concludes that the recognition of the principle 
is hopeless. wa 

“The industrialization of Japan, the purification of the present 
extremely corrupt polities, the betterment of the economie 
and social conditions of Japan’s millions of farm workers, the 
improvement of foreign trade—in fact, every major question 
with which Japan is confronted is regarded by the better-in- 
formed and reflective writers and publicists as hopeless.”’ 


This is a far cry from the Japanese frame of mind of ten years 
ago, according to The Japan Advertiser, which avers that Japan 
was then filled to overflowing with unthinking buoyant optimism 
as to her future. The nation’s spokesmen, we are told, especially 
those who hoped to have their voices heard in the West, were 
blatant in their self-assurance and the assertion thereof. There 
was nothing that Japan could not or would not do, it is said, 
and the future belonged to the ‘Children of the Isles of Sunrise,”’ 
and any who stood in their way were to be ‘“‘swept aside as 
the onrushing tide engulfs and crushes frail shell-creatures who 
know no better than to get in its way.”’ This daily goes on: 


““The key, perhaps, to this change of mental attitude is to be 
found in the adjective just used—‘ unthinking.’ Japan has been 
compelled to turn her thoughts inward, to evaluate herself hon- 
estly, and the conclusions reached are so far from pleasing to 
self-pride, vanity and arrogance that there is an unjustified 
swing of opinion in the opposite direction. 

“Mere thinking would not, of course, bring about such a re- 
version, but the facts about which the thoughts center plus 
this hardly-arrived-at honesty in self-analysis are accountable 
for the flood of pessimistic prophecy on every hand The great 
earthquake of September 1, 1923, set the process in motion, altho 
the conditions which now loom so gloomily were in existence for 
some time prior. The earthquake, with its dramatic loss of life 
and material wealth and the consequent realization that a 
gigantic task of reconstruction lay immediately to hand, shocked 
the Japanese public into an honest consideration of their true 
problems, which are mainly economic. The serious business 
depression that had set in toward the close of the war was not 
being alleviated, and polities were becoming more and more rid- 
dled with graft and corruption. These are but illustrations of the 
path Japan was treading.” 


A fatalistic optimism, we read then, the same fatalistie opti- 
mism that the poorly informed American public entertains regard- 
ing China, had blinded Japan’s eyes to the dangers she was 
courting. The earthquake opened, or rather began to open them, 
it is said, and the succeeding steps in this process of self-examina- 


vises us that: i 


They are not, of course, anti-Japanese in the sense of wishin 
harm their own country, but they are bitterly hostile to me 
conditions and institutions which are to be found in their hom 
ded sees: * 0 esa 
“No foreigner, however prejudiced or uninformed, can ap- 
proach them in intensity of feeling. How could he? To him, 
Japan’s future must remain somewhat of an academic question; 
to the Japanese it is vital. These men, these Japanese critics of 

Japan, at present color the whole of the thought of the intellectu al 
classes of the Empire, for the group of blind optimists is now very _ 
small and without influence. Many of the outcries that have been | 
heard in the West, outcries against foreign missionaries and 
against Christianity itself, outeries against the United States or — : 
against Great Britain'or against the policy of the Powers in China, : 
B 


can and should be traced directly to this state of the Japanese 
mind and not taken for what they seem to be worth in them- 
selves.” 


It is always easier to blame the other fellow than it is to lay the 
blame closer home, The Japan Advertiser goes on to say, and it is 
but human to do so, and that is why the pessimistic Japanese 
find it more comfortable to shout that the invasion of Western 
culture and industrial civilization has brought about the present 
unpleasant conditions. But the most encouraging sign about 
Japan, it is said, is the fact that the majority of Japanese ad- 
verse critics, those who really count and have substantial influ- 
ence, are ceasing to look beyond the borders of Japan, or beyond 
the psychology of the Japanese race, for an explanation of the 
woes they see about them. It is encouraging because it is from 
them that the solution of Japan’s problem will come, and it is 
related that: 


“Their analysis of Japan runs something like this: Japan has 
no wealth, either in already made treasure or in resources. Japan 
has a comparatively large population, but man-power alone is not 
sufficient, and in this case seems to be an actual menace. The 
Japanese are an imitative, rather than an original, people. Japan 
does have one of the finest geographical positions in the world, 
but neither will that make a nation great in itself. What is 
there to build upon for the future? 

“There is one other factor which they overlook, but which is 
of promise and accounts for the present place of Japan in the 
world to-day. If, fifty, forty, even thirty, years ago, any one had 
dared to prophesy that Japan would reach the place that is now 
hers, he would have been laughed to scorn as afool or senti- 
mentalist. 

‘Japan possest less in a tangible way then than she does now 
and yet she stands as one of the three greatest Powers of the world. 
Taking all this into account and seeking to find an explanation 
for the difference between the prophecy of a half-century ago 
and ‘the fact of to-day, there is only one conclusion possible. 
With no perceptible factor save geographical position in her 
favor, Japan has accomplished more in less time than any other 
nation save the United States.” 


The explanation is said to lie in the character of the Japanese, 
who must possess within themselves scme power, some qualities 
that are far greater than their physical environment and handi- 
caps. Therefore, The Japan Advertiser wonders by what right the 
pessimists of to-day discard this factor and look only upon those 
which are tangible in their search to read the future of the Empire. 


THE WORLD’S OLDEST FOOTPRINT 


FOSSIL FOOTPRINT, _ probably 
made by one of the earliest land 

2 animals not long after his race had 
emerged from a life passed in the water, is 
discust in The American Journal of Science 
(New Haven), by Dr. Dudley J. Morton of 
the Yale Department of Surgery. The print 
appears to be that of a three-toed creature, 
but Dr. Morton gives reasons for thinking 
that its maker may have had five toes, two 
of them being squeezed up so that they 
made no impression in the soft mud. Says 
Dr. Morton: a 


“Our earliest record of a land-living, or 
possibly we might better say of a land- 
visiting vertebrate, is the single footprint of 
Thinopus antiquus, discovered by Professor 
Beecher of Yale in 1896, and presented by him to the Peabody 
Museum. 

“The general contour of the impression clearly defines a well- 
formed foot which was completely differentiated from the leg 
segments. The depth of the curvatures and the sharpness of 
the outline of the impression demonstrate that not only was 
a very considerable proportion of body-weight borne by the feet, 
but that Thinopus had a definite stride. In other words, the 
outstanding physical characteristics of the footprint unmistak- 
ably implies an elevated position of the body of the animal, and 
a well-advanced development of the limbs for terrestrial loco- 
motion. ‘These inferred characteristics remove Thinopus by 
a wide margin from the earliest stages of the transition from an 
aquatic to a terrestrial habitation—when the limbs were rela- 
tively weak paddlelike structures incapable of supporting body- 
Ww eight—and when the success of locomotive efforts was chiefly 
due to undulating movements of the body. It seems reasonable 
to conclude, therefore, that the ancestors of Thinopus had been 
fanfiliar with extra-aquatic life for an extremely long time. 

“From the standpoint of organic evolution, the most im- 
portant problem connected with the Thinopus footprint is 
raised by the presence of only three toe- -impressions. Does the 
extreme antiquity of this specimen—the fact that its priority to 
our earliest known fossil bones of land-living vertebrates is to 
be measured by several millions of years—mean that the pattern 
of foot represents a more primitive condition than a five-toed 


pattern? Must we re- 
trace the evolution of 
terrestrial limb  struc- 


tures to five-toed condi- 
tion, and from there fol- 
low a reduction in the 
number of digital rays 
before we reach the point 
when vertebrate life first 
emerged from its original 
aquatic habitat? 

“The actual number 
of toe-impressions in the 
footprint would seem to 
indicate that. 

“Wurther study of the 
specimen, however, al- 
lows for another interpre- 
tation—one which favors 
the feasibility of viewing 
the Thinopus foot as be- 
ing of a pentadactylate 


Illustrations with this article by 


model. In this interpre- Faia CASTS 
tation the toe-impres- 
sions are ascribed to part shown by arrows 


A, with flaked-out 


digits, I, IV, and V. i 


THE FOOTPRINT 
As photographed, 


courtesy of The American Journal of Science New Haven) 


OF THINOPUS FOOTPRINTS 


‘A definite ridge extends from the heel 
depression, forward to between the two 
innermost digital imprints. The posterior 
half of this ridge presents a rounded con- 
vexilty in a manner to suggest a laterally 
‘cupped’ position of the foot. 

“At the Bronx Zoological Park I had the 
opportunity to study the locomotion of 
different reptiles and amphibians. It was 
observed that in the more primitive type of 
stride (where the feet pointed outwardly) if 
the stride were made upon relatively soft, 
muddy soil, the foot would become laterally 
comprest under the backward thrust, and 
thereby induce the ‘cupped’ position as mani- 
fested in the Thinopus footprint. The action 
would also have a tendency to displace or 
bend the outer digits, crowding the middle 
ones—a position which the outer digits defi- 
nitely occupy in the footprint. 

“While recognizing that the foregoing 
comments can apply equally well to a three-toed and a five-toed 
model of foot, they are especially pertinent to the present inter- 
pretation because they explain the conditions which would cause 
two intervening digits to become crowded and raised to a higher 
level than the three digits which are recorded in the specimen. 

“The type of foot which I have modeled to correspond with 
the reconstructed footprint does not differ essentially, nor to 
any great degree, from the general skeletal pattern of the short- 
footed Permian amphibians and reptiles. Our knowledge of 
their skeletal structure and mode of life stamps them as animals 
whose environment and habits differed but little from the 
creature who made the Thinopus footprint. Hence, altho an 
enormous stretch of time had elapsed between the respective 
periods of their existence, similarity in living conditions would 
very naturally attend and account for the similarity in the feet 
of Thinopus and in a non-progressive Permian type of foot. 
The points which I would emphasize in the final summary of 
my notations on the footprint of Thinopus antiquus are: 

“1. Its genuineness as an ancient vertebrate footprint be- 
comes unquestionable upon close analysis of its physical charac- 
teristics and of the evidence preserved in it of the physiological 
action exerted in its making. ; 

“2. Its great priority to our earliest known fossil bones of 
land-living vertebrates, and its distinct differentiation from leg 
structures of a well-developed weight-bearing foot, inevitably 
throws the beginning of terrestrial visitation on the part of ver- 
tebrates far back toward, 
if not into, the Silurian 
period. 

‘*3. The presence of 
only three digital impres- 
sions in the footprint 
would seem to indicate 
that Thinopus antiquus 
was a three-toed crea- 
ture and possibly repre- 
sented an evolutionary 
stage which preceded 
a: subsequent five-toed 
stage. Asa basis for an 
alternate hypothesis, the 
laterally ‘cupped’ posture 
of the foot as indicated 
by the specimen, the in- 
wardly turned position 
of the outer digital im- 
pressions, and the loss 
of a fragment from the 
interdigital area estab- 
lish the possibility of 
the Thinopus foot being 


B, with probable missing piece restored. t 
five-toed. 
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IF THINOPUS HAD FIVE TOES 


Showing how a five-toed foot might have made the three-toed print. 
At the right, probable skeleton of the foot. See article on page 21. 


SMASHING AN ATOM 


HERE IS JUST ONE WAY in which we may imagine 
an atom to be destroyed—by the collision and coales- 
cence of its positive and negative elements—the proton, 


or nucleus, and one of the electrons that -re- 
volve about it. What would happen if this 
oceurred? Dr. W. J. Luyten, of the Harvard 
Observatory, tries to tell us in the New York 
Times. In hydrogen gas, he says, the nu- 
cleus of the atom is composed of just one 
particle, round which one single electron runs 
in a circle. The proton and the electron 
attract each other very strongly, and the 
only way the electron can keep from falling 
igto the central nucleus is by whirling around 
it, the same way the earth does around the 
sun. But suppose that some outside force 
disturbs the motion of the electron, or that 
another electron, coming from somewhere 
else, passes close to the proton; then an 


upset may occur. He goes on: 

“The proton, which is 1,800 times heavier 
than the electron, may suddenly step in and 
exert its authority. The electric force be- 
tween the two particles does not rest until 
they are united into one body. 

“When such a collision takes place, it must 
be a marvelous sight to watch, for both proton and electron are 
completely non-elastic. There is no rebound as in the 
bill lard balls. 

‘Once the two parties collide, they hug each other Olasaly and 
disappear from sight. The combination proton-electron, for 
which the name ‘neutron’ has been adopted, comes very near to 
fulfilling Hamlet’s query, ‘To be or not to be.’ It certainly exists, 
because it has weight, and yet at the same time we might almost 
say that it does not exist, for we can not detect it with ay means 
of observation. C hemically it ean not be touched; is much 
more inert than even helium; and phy sically we ean a get at it 
either, for it is so exceedingly small that it falls and goes through 
every thing material. 

“A neutron would sale through a piece of platinum without 
the slightest difficulty. Elee strically speaking, a neutron is dead 
too; the opposing he trie influences have killed each other. 

“The result of these peculiar properties is that as soon as 
a neutron has been formed, it will drop, pene trating everything in 
its way. It will shoot past the center of the earth, and swing back 
par forth like a pendulum, ultimately coming to rest in the center 

the earth, or the sun, or any other star near which it has been 
see 

“Tt is quite possible, therefore, that at the center of the earth 
we might find a collection of neutrons packed exceedingly close 
together. 

“Caleulations show 


HOW 


Probable placing 


case of 


that the minimum density of this ‘solid 
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THINOPUS WALKED 


made the print discust on page 21. 


nenerauantn reaches the high yah of fede trillion: Saares that 
water. One cubic inch packed solidly with neutrons weig 
60,000,000 tons. A sphere composed entirely of neutrons, y 
a diameter of no more than half a mile, would weigh as much 
the whole earth. 


“How do we explain the origin of the ‘hard X-rays’ coming to ; 
us from all directions in space, on the basis of the ‘neutron 


theory’? That, too, is very simple. The modern theories of the 


atom tell us that, in the case of the hydrogen atom, where we % 


have but one central proton and one electron whirling around it, — 
the electron can not go wherever it pleases. The radius of the + 
circle it describes can only have a few definite values. But every 


time such an electron is pushed in from a larger circle into 
a smaller one, a ray of light is emitted. The bigger the jump an 
electron takes the bluer the light. 

“There is one strange and significant fact about these proton 
and electrons to which little attention has been paid. Not only 
are their electric charges exactly equal, but the total number of 
electrons and protons in the universe seems also to be equal. 
This suggests that they always are created in pairs, that perhaps 
the energy which the stars so wastefully radiate into empty space 
is caught somewhere and converted into protons and electrons, 
one proton for each electron. 

“Have we, perhaps, in this way, come one step nearer to the 
solution of how the universe regenerates itself? The key 
to the problem of the Infinitely Great lies in the Infinite 
Small.”’ 


MUSIC TO AID FACTORY WORKERS—Musie might help 
people to work faster in factories, just 


as it helps them to march faster and 
more regularly in parades. This is the 
implication of an investigation just re- 
ported by a German engineer, Mr. H. 
Reinhardt, in the psychological  peri- 
odical, Industrielle Psychotechnik, and 
reviewed by Dr. E. E. Free in his 
Week’s Science (New York). Writes Dr. 
Free: 


“There was a time when men of all trades 
sang at their work. Except for sailors and 
an occasional gang of European laborers or 
farmers, this custom has lapsed. Silence is 
supposed to aid work and to prevent loafing. 
Mr. Reinhardt casts doubt on this. He 
has studied the effect of a repeated rhythm, 
like the rhythm of music, on the doin of 
simple factory tasks. When such tasks were 
carried out according to a fixt rhythm, 


marked by sounds like the ticks of a metro- 
of the foot that nome, the work went faster. There was no 
more fatigue on the part of the worker: 
indeed, there seemed to be less. Like so 
many customs which have their beginnings 
far back in human history, the eustom of singing in concert 


when 
basis. 


working together may have had a thoroughly practical 
The rhythm of musie, properly timed for the work being 
done, is probably helpful to faster work. It might pay to try 
rhythmic music in factories once more.” 


TWO VIEWS OF 


THINOPUS’'S RECONSTRUCTED 


FOOT 


= 
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i FUNGUS THAT TURNS WOOD SILVERY 


VERY ONE HAS ADMIRED the silver sheen acquired 
by certain kinds of lumber after exposure to the weather. 
Manufacturers of stains for wood try to imitate these 
colors. In an effort to explain this natural coloring, some authori- 
ies have assumed it to be due to the oxidation of minute particles 
Fe f iron in the wood and in the substances contained in the residue 
‘left after the drying out of the sap. That this is a mistake is 
the opinion of a German botanist, Professor Moebius, who be- 
= that a fungus related to the mildews is responsible. Accord- 
ing to an account given in the Illustrierte Zeitung (Leipzic) this 
fungus attaches itself only to 
wood which has remained un- 
painted and which has been 
exposed to the weather for 
several years—growing prefer- 
ably upon lumber from conifers. 
It does not injure the wood, 
sinee it penetrates only to the 
fifth layer of the dead external 
cells. Within the colorless 
walls of these thefungus settles 
itself in small groups. The 
gray color it imparts to the 
outermost layer of wood is 
merely accentuated by the 
layers beneath, whose walls 
possess a brownish-yellow color. 
Into these cells the fungus never 
penetrates. The writer goes on 
to say that the beauty of this 
superficial coating of fungus is 
not the only value which it 
possesses. 

Certain species of wasps, it 
appears, seek out the silvery- 
gray weathered wood, detach 
minute particles from it and 
employ these in making their 
nests—those nests which ap- 
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SCIENCE LECTURES BY VITAPHONE 


NEW MEANS OF EDUCATION is proposed by the 

New York Electrical Society, in a recent press bulletin, 

which tells us how Dr. HK. B. Craft, Executive Vice- 
President of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, of New York, 
employed before the Society, for the first time, the new talking 
and singing motion-picture, the vitaphone, to present a complete 
technical lecture, both the words of the speaker and the illustra- 
tive scenes having been recorded in advance. The innovation, we 
are assured, is regarded by educators as epoch-making in its 
importance for the kinds of instruction where it is necessary that 
experiments or other illustra- 
tive scenes be combined with 
the personality and exact words 
of the instructor. We read: 


“Suppose that university 
students of the present day 
could attend lectures on elec- 
tricity by Bell, on physies by 
Faraday, on biology by Dar- 
win, on art by Michelangelo, 
on literature by Shakespeare, 
on ethies by Confucius, and so 
on! Suppose that each of 
these distinguished lecturers 
not only appeared in person 
hefore his classes and spoke 
directly to them in his own 
words, but that each lecture 
was illustrated by objects and 
experiments. Michelangelo, for 
example, would actually pro- 
duce a painting before his 
class, a close-up view demon- 
strating just how each brush- 
stroke was applied. Faraday 
would carry out, once more, 
his famous experiments which 
led to the discovery of electro- 
magnetism, and thence to all 
branches of modern electrical 
engineering. Bell would repeat 
his famous first tests of tele- 
phoning over a light beam or 
his first experiments with the 


pear to be constructed of By courtesy of the New York Electrical Society ee i The deg ties, of 

= - such a university woulc ; 
paper. Weare then givensome THE VITAPHONE MECHANISM pepe: 7 uld be 
further LREEKEOADE Eaormnien Here is Dr. E. B. Craft explaining the machine used to produce the “his is not, Dr. Craft 
about thefamiliar nest of which sound record. The wax disk upon which the record is made revolves pointed out, a mere empty 


we seem to know so little: 


on the turntable at Dr. Craft’s left. The microscope permits ex- 
amination of the record as it is made. The electric record-cutting 
device is seen at the extreme right of the photograph on top of the 
“Tt was observed not only revolving wax disk. The disk is driven by means of the gearing 


dream. Its actual accomplish- 
ment is now not only possible 
but is probably inevitable. We 


by Moebius but by Professor shown at the bottom, being kept in exact synchronism with the can not turn back time to 


Prat of Prague, that the fun- motion-picture record which is 
gus thus employed as building 
material is not destroyed. On 
the contrary, the filaments continue to grow, finding the paper 
shell of the wasp nest an excellent soil. Thus the walls of the 
nest are intimately interwoven with the threads which impart 
to them strength and durability. 

‘It is a significant fact that certain other species of wasp 
have not yet discovered the usefulness of this building material 
derived from aged wood; hence their paper nests are brittle and 
not very durable. 

‘‘Quite recently there were found in the Rhone coal-black 
pieces of lumber not buried in the ground but lacking bark. 
In this instance, too, the black coloring was confined to the outer- 
most layers, while the internal layers exhibited the natural bright 
tones of wood. Professor Moebius examined some specimens of 
this wood and again found, in the outermost fiber cells and woody 
tissues, numerous threads of fungus. 

‘‘When a piece of this wood was left lying in a room with a 
moist atmosphere, numerous bunches of fungus my rcelium began 
to grow out of it, exhibiting characteristic features. 

“he odor of this moist black wood and its fungus covering 
was extremely remarkable; Moebius compares it with the peculiar 
odor given forth by ring adders and other snakes.” 


being made at the same time. record the words or actions of 
Bell or Faraday or Darwin, 
but carefully prepared lectures 
by living scientists and educators can now be recorded, shown 
to millions of students everywhere, and preserved forever for the 
use of future generations. To those who have regarded the talking 
motion-picture merely as a means of theatrical amusement, Dr. 
Craft’s remarks and demonstrations were a revelation of vast 
social and educational possibilities still virtually unexplored. 

“The subject of Dr. Craft’s talk was the vitaphone itself. 
After appearing in his own person before the Society and making 
a few introductory remarks, Dr. Craft relinquished the platform. 
The vitaphone was turned on. Dr. Craft’s image appeared on 
the sereen, just as he had appeared on the platform a few mo- 
ments before. His voice continued from the great loud-speakers 
behind the screen. 

‘The audience was then led, by means of the vitaphone itself, 
through the laboratories where the records are made and into 
the projection booth from which they are run off. The speaking 
image of Dr. Craft went along, appearing in each scene, explaining 
each step of the operation, pointing out the essential features of 


the apparatus. In the studio. where theatrical vitaphone pro- 
ductions are made, Dr. Craft explained the placing of the micro- 
phones, the recorders and other apparatus. The instructions 
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of the director, the sounds from the studio lights, and all other 
incidental noises, came as clearly to the Society’s members as tho 
all were actually in the studio itself. eee 

“The solution of the problems of producing a talking motion- 


Bi 


Illustrations with this article by courtesy of Power Plant Engineering. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE EQUIPPED WITH SILENCER 


picture adequate for educational purposes is the result, Dr. Craft 
explained, of a long series of scientific developments growing out 
of the telephone art. These include a special sound record, like a 
phonograph record, but larger; electric devices for recording the 
sound and inscribing it on this record; other electric devices for 
synchronizing the motion-picture film and the sound record; 
special electric amplifiers and loud-speakers'for reproducing this 
sound record; and so on. Throughout this development, Dr. 
Craft explained, the telephone engineers have had in mind not 
only the possibilities of these devices for amusement purposes but, 
even more largely, the educational possibilities now demon- 
strated for the first time before the New York Electrical Society.”’ 


STANDARDIZATION AND INVENTION—There is a limit 
beyond which standardization ceases to be a virtue and becomes 
a nuisance, or even a real brake on progress, asserts an editorial 
writer in The Iron Age (New York). Limits set by commercial 
considerations, he says, are often responsible for characteristic 
developments in engineering and industry. 


“Thus, the facts that the standard railroad gage is 4 feet 814 
inches, and that bridges, tunnels and track clearances were 
fixt years ago are responsible for the present form of railroad 
locomotives. Great ingenuity has been expended in getting a 
boiler, coal and water supply, and steam-engine all compacted 
into these limits, and yet efficient enough to develop the power 
and speed required by traffic. To take another instance from 
the railroads: The first air-brake applied widely to American 
railroad cars dominated the entire development of that essential 
auxiliary. Every improvement: must couple-into equipment of 
earlier manufacture and operate it, and yet the old equipment 
must not interfere with the improved operation of the new designs. 

“Under these limitations it is not surprizing that the air-brake 
innovators have been working at some disadvantage. Doubtless 
there were inventions which-.could have developed into com- 
mercial successes had there been nothing but manual brakes on 
the cars. But railroads already were equipped with a partieular 
system, and into that system-each improvement must fit. 

“This necessity of conforming to the accepted type is irksome 
to innovators, but on the whole is doubtless a desirable con- 
serving factor rather-than.a shackle. Cases in point are to be 
found in the iron and steel industry.”’ 


TAKING THE “CHOO-CHOO” OUT OF 
THE ENGINE 


ig UTT, PUTT, putt, putt, bang, putt, putt, putt, bang,” 


says the gasoline engine all day long, as reproduced by 

an editprial writer in Power Plant Engineering (Chicago). 
He goes on: ‘‘WHSSSSSSSS” (five minutes of this) says the 
safety-valve almost any time of the day. ‘‘Pung, pung, pung, 
pung” says the air compressor intake continuously, twice every 
second. And the people of the entire neighborhood say, ‘‘ Ah, 
cut it out!” Why not? Noises of all kinds are distracting to 
mental workers, interfere with sleep and in many eases are a 
positive danger to people in the vicinity of the offender. If the 
erack of a gun can be silenced, so can the explosive noise of gas — 
and oil engines. From a descriptive article on another page of 
the magazine we learn that the trouble with most muffling or 


-sound-reducing devices is the problem of ‘‘back-pressure’””— 


the wedging back and upsetting of gases from the engine. This 
problem does not occur in gun-silencing. As he explains: 


_ “Tn the ease of the gun, it did not matter if the gases ‘were 
hindered in their effort to escape, but in engine-silencing, the 
exhaust gases must not be hindered nor must they experience 
serious resistance. Absence of back-pressure is the point on- 
which the Maxim silencer differs and proves its advantage over 
the usual muffler pits. In nearly every home-made device, 
baffling and reversal of the gas flow is introduced with conse- 
quent serious resistance. On the other hand, the silencer is in 
effect a noise trap and causes no reversals to the gas flow which 
would tend to create back-pressure. The silencing unit has a 
clear spiral passage with no obstructions of any sort. 

“This long spiral passage also produces what is known as the 
‘stack effect,’ which is so vital to efficient engine operation. As 
is well known, the best engine performance occurs when the burnt 
gases are perfectly scavenged from the cylinders and, to secure 
this scavenging, there must be a minimum pressure or prefer- 
ably a slight vacuum in the exhaust manifold at the moment of 
port closing. A long pipe will give this stack effect but. on 
account of its noise amplifying properties, it is not practical as 


A MAXIM SILENCER QUIETS A FACTORY 


Deadening the noise from a safety-valve testing plant 


Steam up 
to 1,200 pounds pressure and up to 60,000 pounds per hour pass 
through the Silencer. The roar of the escape has been changed by 


the Silencer to a low purr. 


an aid to scavenging. Without this pipe, or some similar ap- 
paratus, it impossible to secure this desirable stack 
effect. This is why mufflers or pits tend to hinder engine per- 


formance. They do not provide this stack effect or they may 


is almost 


of gas. 
r - isa long spiral pas- 
geway without any ob- 
structions of any sort. 
“Structurally, the si- 
en cers are either of steel 
or of cast iron, in each 
se being designed am- 
strong for the pur- 
poseintended. Thecast- 
ae silencers are used primarily a ae there are excessive cor- 


Noise wave shown by circle. 


ve conditions. Both types and all sizes are tapped for 
tandard American pipe threads. 

“At present there are eleven models and about fifty sizes. 
ut in order that the proper silencer may be selected, every detail 
the machine should be known. In the case of engines, the 
power, cylinders, bore and stroke, and make are taken into 
account, and in the case of compressors, the free air capacity, 
‘reciprocating or rotary, and make.” 


e 


HOW HIGH DOES SOUND RISE?—Some very interesting ex- 


periments with regard to the height to which sound penetrates the 
upper atmosphere have recently been made, and yielded rather 
surprizing resuits, according to a writer in a late number of 
Kosmos (Stuttgart). The tests were made, of course, in a free 
balloon, since airplanes and dirigibles make so much noise with 
their propellers as to interfere with the hearing of other sounds. 

We are told that the shout of a man can be heard at a distance 
of 500 yards above the earth, while, strange to say, the croaking 
of frogs was heard at a height of 900 yards. In the latter case, 
however, there was doubtless a chorus to augment the sound, 
Martial music was perceived at a height of 1,400 yards, and the 
ringing of church bells at 1,500 yards, while a gunshot was heard 
at 1,800 yards, or one mile. But most penetrating of all the 
sounds recorded were those made by arailway train. The rum- 
ble of the train itself reached the listeners at 2,500 yards and 
the whistle of the locomotive at 3,050 yards, or over a mile and 
a half. It is doubtless true that the rise of air-currents has a 
good deal to do with this upward penetration of sound, and 
the writer suggests that in the last instance this factor proba- 
bly played an important part. 


A PHOTO OF A NOISE 


Rare photo of noise wave and gas exhaust from an oil engine without a silencer. 
Resistance of air causes gas wave to lag behind sound. 


“sec 
neve it removed 
their seaside holiday. A 
addition, people who 
have a tendency to ec- 
zema often suffer if they 
allow water to get into 
the ears, and while to 
some salt water seems to 
be more irritating than 
fresh, the water of publie 
swimming-baths is apt 
to be heavily infected 
with micro-organisms. 
Unskilful diving from a 
height may causerupture 
of the drum by mechan- 
ical force; but in general it can be said that the occasional entry 
of water into a healthy meatus is harmless. Mammals, suchas 
the water-shrew and seal, possess a mechanism for closing the 
meatus. The commonest cause of serious ear-disease from bath- 
ing is the entrance of water into an old, often dry and quiescent, 
perforation of the drum; and this may produce a very severe 
suppuration with all its attendant complications. Patients 
with perforated drums should never be allowed to bathe without - 
a completely efficient means of preventing the entry of water into 
the ear. Ordinary cotton-wool is useless; sheep’s wool, being 
greasy is better; a properly fitting rubber plug coated with vase- 
line is fairly reliable, but most satisfactory of all is a plugging 
material made of wax mixed with fiber, which may be had from 
instrument makers. A rubber bathing-cap with ear-flaps should 
be worn over any plug. There remains, however, the second 
route of infection, due to the entrance of water through the 
Eustachian tube, the inflammation varying from a mild tubal 
catarrh to severe otitis and mastoiditis. The chief factors which 
favor entry of water into the tubes are violent blowing of the 
nose after swimming, and swallowing while under water. Dr. 
George B. McAuliffe, of New York, recently sent out a question- 
naire to a number of prominent amateur swimmers of the New 
York Athletic Club, in an attempt to elicit why it is that this 
accident only occasionally happens, and how it is that water 
gets into the ears. He got replies from twelve swimmers of from 
five to thirty-nine years’ experience, and the answers were very 
various; only one thought diving injurious, and two of the three 
who blow the nose after emerging had had ear inflammations. 
There was an impression that salt water was more injurious than 
fresh, probably because it encouraged nasal secretion and blowing 
of the nose. Dr. McAuliffe’s conclusions seem sound—namely, 
that in a healthy ear the use of plugs are unnecessary; that the 
only time that a plug is needed is when there is an open perfora- ' 
tion or when the skin of the canal is irritated by the water; that 
bathers should not swallow while swimming, and that they should 
let the water drain from the nose and avoid blowing on coming 
out of the water. If blowing thenose and swallowing are avoided, 
no ear complication will occur.” 


RADIO CONVERTS THE CONTINENT INTO AN AUDITORIUM 


ITHOUT “‘blare of trumpets or any particular outside 
evidence of change,” a new national broadcasting 
organization ‘‘hooked-up” the country, a few days 
ago, with its first program of highly paid operatic and concert 
stars. The new organization appeals to an audience ‘“‘scattered 
over the greater part of the United States,’’ and in reality, as a 
Boston commentator observes, ‘‘converts a continent into an 
auditorium.” ‘The National Broadcasting Company, formed 
by an amalgamation of two of the largest radio stations in 


Independence c=* 


‘Seale of Miles’ 
0 100 200 300 


“MRS. ROGERS, OUT IN CALIFORNIA, DO YOU HEAR THAT?” 


Will Rogers was speaking out in Independence, Kansas. A direct line (the dotted line on the map) carried 
his voice to New York, whenceit was sent to the stations shown, and broadcast all over the country. The 


trousers,’’ announces the Washington Post, commenting on the 
new broadeasting company’s début: 


7) 


Ve 
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“Until recently the art has been in its infancy stage, strugegli 
and stretching its legs, and putting programs on the air that — 
gave little promise of maturity. Consequently public interest — 
was divided. Some persons were delighted with the squalling — 
of the infant, and saw signs of coming greatness, while others — 
ruthlessly squeleched the brat as an intolerable nuisance. 

“The recent demonstration, however, was impressive from 
every standpoint. Artistically the program was of such quality 
and so finely diversified as to 
please even the most critical. 
From the technical standpoint, 
aided, possibly, by the condition 
of the air, transmission was perfect. 

“For the first time radio re- 
vealed in a manner impressive to 
the general public its supremacy 
over what the economists eall 
‘place.’ The individual sat be- 
side his loud-speaker in Washing- 
ton with the rain rattling against 
his window-pane and listened to 
perfectly rendered symphonies 
and songs in New York. Then, 
with no hint of the tremendous 
leap of the modern Ariel, came 
the voice of a diva in Chicago 
singing a series of simple songs. 
Thence instantaneously back to 
New York and more voices from 
the sky, and later a jump to the 
cluttered-up wings of a theater 
stage in Independence, Kansas, 
where Will Rogers, Mr. Coolidge’s 
Colonel House, revealed diplo- 
matic secrets to upward of 5,000,- 
000 listeners.” 


* 


ove’ 


If any one had predicted this 
before the days of radio, says the 


nina = Tine = 
map shows, also, the permanent hook-up of a new national broadcasting company, Syracuse Herald, he “‘would have 


America, WEAF and WJZ, is so powerful that, with its twenty- 


four allied stations, it is credited by several commentators with 
having a practical monopoly of national broadeasting. At 
least, as one editor points out, ‘it is now the only company 
that can supply a truly national hook-up for outstanding radio 
events.” The program with which it inaugurated its service 
is said to have cost approximately more than $50,000, of which 
half went to the artists and performers, even tho ‘‘to the ultimate 
consumer, who tuned in on Mary Garden, Titto Ruffo, Harold 
Bauer, Will Rogers, Weber and Fields, and the participating 
orchestras, the cost was nil.” Some 5,000 miles of telephone 
wire were under lease for the broadcasting enterprise, re- 
ports the Associated Press, and the services of more than 
one hundred radio engineers were required. The Associated 
Press’s report adds that, ‘‘in revealing these figures, an official 
of the company said that it is expected to make advertising 
ultimately pay the entire expense for the elaborate programs 
to come.” Thus, apparently, is solved the old discussion 
as to whether radio audiences should be made to pay for their 
entertainment. 


“Radio broadcasting has definitely donned its first long 


been ridiculed as imagining the 
impossible.” ‘‘A notable public 
service’? has been performed by the new corporation, believes 
the Hartford Cowrant, which testifies for its vicinity that 
listeners, by tuning in on a local station, “were enabled to 
provide themselves with a splendid and varied entertainment, 
without the accompaniment of static or other exasperating an- 
’ 


noyances.” In the selection of its program, concludes the 


Hartford paper: 


“The National Broadeasting Company will be assisted by an 
advisory council made up of representatives of various ‘pro- 
fessions. Its character is sufficiently indicated by mentioning a 
few of its members: Elihu Root, John W. Davis, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Dr. Henry 8S. Pritchett, Maj.-Gen. James G. Harbord, 
Owen D. Young, Mrs. Mary Sherman, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and William Green, president of 
American Federation of Labor.” 


Pittsburgh’s great pioneer broadeaster, KDKA, testifies the 
Pittsburgh Post, “‘added to its fame as one of the twenty-four 
stations in the hook-up. It enabled hosts of listeners in Europe 
and South Africa, as well as in the United States, to share in the 
enjoyment of the exceptional program.” The tendency toward 
consolidation, which is evident in every department of American 


in the field of broadcasting. Calling attention to the fact 
at the National Broadcasting Company is now the only one 


“This gives an opportunity for the selection and rejection of 
adio material, which represents an unprecedented power in the 
shaping of public opinion. A narrow policy, a cheap policy or a 
sropaganda policy might do great harm before it could be checked 
r controlled. 
le Mich Aylesworth, president of the new corporation, is well 
ad vised he will give discriminating radio listeners the controlling 
‘voice in directing the policy of his new concern. Yet his success 
‘will depend very much upon the courage he shows in ignoring 
‘some demands and some protests. The most striking weakness 
of Station WEAF under its previous control was the unwillingness 
to broadeast anything that might displease anybody. A broad- 
isting station to-day is something of a public forum. Its 
facilities should be open to diverse points of view on equal terms. 
It should not contravene public policy, but there should be room 
‘before its microphone for that diversity of opinion which stimu- 
lates interest. 

_ “A good radio station, like a good newspaper, must cater to a 
variety of tastes. It must educate, stimulate and entertain. 
In his first declaration of policy Mr. Aylesworth declared that 
he ‘would not cram education down the throats of people who 
do not want it.’ He could not do this if he wanted to. Radio 
listeners are selective customers. But there are millions who want 
a type of educational material which they can not now get. 
More of this and less of the cheap entertainment offered by other 
broadeasters would at once lend distinction and difference to the 
programs of the National Broadcasting Company.” 


- Much of the eurrent praise and appreciation of the new 
National Broadeasting Company, objects Heyward Broun, of 
the New York World, leaves an important defect out of con- 
sideration. Mr. Broun, maintaining his reputation as an original 
eritie of things-in-general, declares that ‘‘radio, like the motion- 
picture in its early days, is still too abject.” He objects and 
criticizes further: 


‘*Whenever a splurge is planned the radio magnates seek out 
great names, and often there is too much carelessness as to the 
ability of these famous ones in the new medium. 

‘For instance, Mary Garden was among the head-liners of 
Monday night. Of Miss Garden’s peculiar talents for opera 
there need be no doubt, but there must be at least a hundred 
singers in this country with voices more suitable for broad- 
casting. When one watches Mary Garden act he forgets how 
badly she sings. When she is not visible it is easy to remember. 
The not inconsiderable most to be said for Miss Garden’s singing 
is that her voice has a dramatic quality, and in action she gives 
the color and emotion of the situation. Last night air and wires 
combined to carry her rendition of ‘Annie Laurie’ thousands of 
miles, and it was not a performance worth so much effort and 
publicity. The Garden voice in simple ballads has little to 
recommend it. 

“T did not hear the entire program, bit it is fair to assume 
that the dance orchestras, which have been heard many times 
before, were satisfactory, as usual. Up till now it has always 
seemed to me that the air was far kinder to jazz than symphonies. 
A little static does not hurt the dance tunes, for the ear often 
accepts it as merely a contribution of the saxophone. 

‘Radio is, I trust, still in its infancy, for in time it should 
develop its own stars and pick those voices which are best for 
broadcasting, no matter what may be their ranking in the field 
of opera or concert. Quite possibly the Happiness Boys are not 
rated by music lovers as among the ten most distinguished of 
living artists. But the microphone is quite a different test. 
Billy Jones and Ernest Hare can radio rings around any of the 
stars put forward last night by the National Broadcasting 
Company. 

“Leaving art out of it, entertainment will be on a better basis 
in. this country when there is less addiction to names and more to 
the actual product. Book publishers more and more come to 
publish novelists rather than novels. Editors of the bigger 
magazines seek out a table of contents on the basis of stringing 
together a list of well-known writers, and often there is great 
indifference as to what they’ve put upon the paper. Many an 
editor would rather have a famous author than a good story.” 
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life, comments the Brooklyn Eagle, is now showing 


COMPANION, ONE HUNDRED | 
YEARS: OLD): 304. 2ck ieee 


“6 E’LL SAY AT ONCE that it doesn’t look it,” 
remarks one of the many newspaper editors who 
greet the ‘‘modest announcement” of The Youth's 

Companion that it is 100 years old. In fact, ‘it is just as ever- 

lastingly young as the Youth himself,’ adds another appreciative 

commentator, while a third hazards the opinion that “people now. 
full of years recall with fond recollection how eagerly in child- 
hood they waited the coming of the Companion, filled every 
week with reading matter which made lasting impressions on 
their minds and characters.” It is significant perhaps that 

The Youth’s Companion-—which anticipates its centenary a bit, 

as its first issue was dated April 16, 1827—was addrest essen- 


THE YOUTH’S 


» 


HE LEFT TWO DISTINGUISHED SONS 


At least Nathaniel Willis is credited with two—one N. P. Willis, the 
other The Youth's Companion. The latter son, born in 1827, is now 
celebrating its coming hundredth anniversary. 


) 


tially to ‘a Sunday-school audience.’’ The new paper for young 
folks, as a contributor points out in the issue dated November 4, 
1926, was received first by ‘‘a company of young people on whom 
an older man of extreme piety wished to exert a positive religious 


” 


influence. The type of piety was entirely characteristic of the 


time and place, continues the writer, for: 


*“Boston in 1827 had recently undergone a religious upheaval. 
The established church of New England, the fellowship of Con- 
gregationalism, had been torn asunder by the controversy which 
left in its wake two groups of churches instead of one, the Ortho- 
dox Congregationalists representing the old order, the Uni- 
tarians the new. Nathaniel Willis, the founder of The Youth’s 
Companion, was an ardent supporter of the old order.” 


Nathaniel Willis was the father of a famous son, N. P. Willis. 
The fact is, comments the Covington, Kentucky, Times Star, the 
elder Willis left two distinguished children, the second being 
The Youth’s 
lent and notable weekly publication for youth in the history of 
the United States, ”’ of old Nathaniel 


Willis, says the Chicago Journal of Commerce and an editorial 


Companion. ‘* Beyond all compare the most excel- 


was this same ‘‘second son”’ 
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writer of the Kansas City Star, putting the matter on a more 
personal basis, presents this tribute: 


“A few years ago in our boyhood—ah, we guess iti is: stretching 
the truth a bit to refer to that event as ‘a few’ years ago; ‘eandor 
first—in our boyhood, as we started to say, when we were editing 


The Weekly Visitor (written in a tablet, longhand, for a printing- 


press was far beyond the family pocketbook), we took The Youth's 

Companion as our guide, philosopher, and friend. Those were 
great stories by John T. Trowbridge, and, let’s see; John T. 

Trowbridge, and, and—we forget the others. But, anyway, 
they were thrilling tales, and we could hardly live from week 
to week to read them. We were about to give honorable’ 
mention to the names of some of them, but for the moment: 


Courtesy of The Asahigraph (Tokyo) 
“THE HAIR-COMBING” 


So Gakuryo Nakamura calls his picture, exhibited in the leading fall exhibition in Tokyo. 
possesses the grace of line and design for which classical Japanese painting is famous. 


we find they have escaped us. Still, our general recollection is 
not mistaken. They were great stories, even if we can’t 
remember the names. 

‘‘But one thing we do remember. That is the Premium List 
in brown covers that took the place of one of the regular fall 
issues. We read that List until it was falling to pieces. All 
that was necessary was to get anew subscriber and the trea- 
sures of the world were open; or maybe it was five new sub- 
seribers. Now we think of it, we suspect it took perhaps one 
hundred new subscribers to get the lathe that fluttered our 
heart. Of course the one hundred subseribers and the lathe 
were out of the question. But there were a Weeden steam- 
engine, a printing-press, a magic lantern, and a scroll saw, 
whose pictures are still vividly with us. 

“Hivery year we set out to get the new subscribers that 
would entitle us to one of these prizes. But all the boys we 
knew already took the paper or couldn’t afford to take it. So 
we never got within hailing distance of engine, press, lantern, 
or saw. But that never deprived us of the pleasure of anticipa- 
tion. 

‘So The Youth’s Companion is 100 years old, and still going 
strong. Well, well. For old times’ sake, may it live and 
prosper!’’ 


“We belong to one of those fortunate families in which 
The Youth’s Companion has been steadily read during three 
generations,” testifies W. G. Sibley, in the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. We observe also that: 


“The present President and Vice-President of the United 
States read it. No doubt they have been reading it from their 
youth, for their achievements in life are all in‘ harmony with its 
laudable teachings. Here’s wishing the Companion another 
hundred years of equally ‘distinguished service’ to its country!” 


THE ART SEASON OPENS IN JAPAN — 


HERRY-BLOSSOM TIME IN THE SPRING, an 
nual picture-exhibition time in the fall—these two art 
tic events, announces the art editor of a leading Toky 

journal, attract almost equal attention among the Japane 

populace. For art exhibitions in Japan, it appears, are not 1 

served for tomblike buildings, where a few artists and th 3 

friends wander about for a few afternoons a week, It may be 

significant that the exhibition hall of the largest art society int 

Japan is merely ‘‘a wooden, temporary structure, a rema 

hall of an exhibition that took place in Ueno Park tens of “ 
ago.” Through these spacious galleries, 
which are practically in the open air, the 
Japanese public wander by tens of thou- 
sands. ‘This exhibition alone is visited by 
no less than three hundred thousand 
spectators in the course of forty days, 
estimates the Tokyo art editor. In addi- 
tion, there are no less than half a dozen 

_ other large exhibitions in Tokyo and other 
cities, so that, says the writer, T. Haruyama, 
of the Tokyo Asahi, ‘‘no Japanese art- 
lover, when he happens to hear the word 
‘autumn,’ can pass it by without associat- 
ing with it the art attractions that manifest 
themselves at this season.” Taking the 
role of artistic forerunners, he writes: 


“Two exhibitions simultaneously cele- 
brate their opening day on September 2, 
in the Ueno Park, Tokyo. They are held 
under the respective auspices of the Nippon 
Bijitsu-In (or the Japan Art Society) and 
the Nika Kai (or the Society of Second 
Section). In the middle of October another 
art show opens in the same gallery under 
the auspices of the Imperial Academy of 
Art. The three above mentioned are re- 
garded as the most serious outstanding 
events that take place in the autumnal art 
season. 

“The exhibits are shown in the Ueno 
Park Galleries which virtually form the goal of Japanese artist 
aspirants. As a rule, nearly every work that merits attention 
first tests its appeal for the public favor at this gallery in Tokyo, 
then in Kyoto, and, if necessary, in Osaka, and other leading 
cities. It is also an admitted fact that the merits of the works 
undergo criticism and judgment while on show in Tokyo.’’ 


It may be of interest, puts in Mr. Haruyama, parenthetically, 
to explain why September 2, instead of the first, marks the 
opening of the art season. The reason has to do with the great 
sarthquake that afflicted Tokyo and its neighboring provinces 
on September 1, 1923. Ever since: 

“This first day of autumn falls on the very day set apart to be 
quietly observed by the whole nation in memory of that deplor- 
able calamity. Otherwise, September 1 ought to be, and. in 
fact, had been, the first day fixt upon by the hosts of the two 
exhibitions that open the autumnal art season.’ 


As for the pictures themselves, they exhibit the strange, often 
attractive, often grotesque, mixture of Japanese tradition and 
modern European influences which show in practically every 
phase of the life of modern Japan. Paintings little different from 
old Japanese prints may be seen side by side with some wildly 
““Modernistie”’ work that might have come out of a Greenwich 
Village garret. In between these two extremes is every kind of 
Japanese and European paintings. The French influence, says 
Mr. Haruyama, is greater than that of any other nation. Taking 
up the matter of the general interest aroused by the fall exhibi- 
tion, Mr. Haruyama comments: 


“It is interesting that, necessitated by their own business 
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From The Asahigraph (Tokyo) 


AN OLD-FASHIONED JAPANESE DEVIL IN MODERN TOKYO ART 


“The Apostle” is the title of this picture by Ryushi Kawabata, one of Japan’s most prominent painters. 
and European influences—with, perhaps, a touch of irony in the naming of it. 


purposes, the big department stores in the leading cities of 
Japan are vying with each other in offering a part of their floors 
for the use of the artists who desire to hold exhibitions. Conse- 
quently, the exhibitions, each lasting for a short period, which 
seldom exceeds a week, are announced by those department 
stores at almost any time of the year. In addition, the book- 
sellers’, pharmacies, and even cafés, will often ‘prove of service 
to the artistic cause.’ At any rate, the artistic world of Japan 
is very active, so much so that chances are offered even to the 
smallest provincial town to get into touch with ‘contemporary 
art’ through the ‘good offices’ of small exhibitions. 

‘“When the art season arrives, all its phases are reported as a 
matter of course in the newspaper columns and in the magazine 
pages and, with the publication of the illustrated catalogs of 
different forms, there are numberless picture-cards of three-color 
printing, of collotype, of prints or of gravure print issued. The 
advent of a celebrated exhibition is heralded by picture-cards 
which in themselves manifest a miniature of the exhibition taking 
place in the show-window of every print-shop. The rush on such 
pictorial cards is astounding. Take, for example, some of the 
most appealing works. A piece of work thus reproduced in the 
form of souvenir ecards will often have.a circulation of one million. 
It can never be too much emphasized that this method of repro- 
duction deserves eredit for having” popularized the nation’s love 
of fine arts. At the same time, this fact must be regarded as 
being evidence of the favorable response to the appeal of modern 
works.” 


THE COVER PICTURE AND ITS PAINTER—“‘Silence and 
Evening,” the painting by Gardner Symons, N. A., from which 
the cover of this issue of Tue Dicxst is reproduced, is from the 
original picture shown in last spring’s exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design. The picture is said to be characteristic of 
the best work of the 
writer of a recent biographical note, 
a painter of New England fall and winter,” even tho his early 
His biographer 


artist, for Mr. Symons, according to the 


‘Gs probably known best as 


reputation was gained as a marine painter. 


comments: 


‘‘Mr. Symons is represented in the permanent collections of 
the Metropolitan, Corcoran and Carnegie Museums, the Chicago 
Art Institute, the Brooklyn Museum, the Albright Gallery, the 
St. Louis Museum, and many others. He is a member of the 
National Academy, the Society of British Artists and the Inter- 
national Society, and has received the Saltus, Altman, Carnegie, 
and Corcoran Medals. He is a member of the Century, Lotos, 
Salamagundi Clubs and the National Arts Club in New York 
and the Chicago Cliff Dwellers.” 


Tt contains a curious mixture of Oriental 


MR. SHAW AND HIS BOTHERSOME MONEY 


sé ERNARD SHAW HAS ACCEPTED $75,000 for the 
film rights of one of his early novels,” announced a 
recent cable dispatch, and, almost coincidentally came 
the report that he had been awarded the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture, carrying with it cash to the amount of approximately 
$35,000. Closely following cablegrams carried Mr. Shaw’s lively 
reaction to these reports. He spurned the prize-money in toto, 
suggesting that it be used as afund for increasing intellectual inter- 
course between Sweden and Britain. Such unprecedented im- 
prudence in money matters on the part of an author completely 
upset the members of the Nobel Prize Committee, who protested 
that there was no arrangement for doing anything with the cash 
but turning itoverto Mr.Shaw. Accordingly the dramatist agrees 
to ‘‘hold”’ it untilsome good use is found for it, while statistically 
minded commentators estimate that he has already received 
several times the value of the $35,000 in high-class publicity. 
As for the filming of the novel, the story of a prize-fighter, it is 
now reported that Mr. Shaw spurns the $75,000 offered, suggests 
that he might consider $100,000, and estimates that the film 
rights are easily worth $250,000. 
has enough money, and more fame than is good for him. 


He comments that he already 
Re- 
garding the Nobel award, he is reported to have remarked: ‘‘] 
suppose this prize is awarded because I didn’t do any work in 
1925. I 
Chicago Journal of Commerce eruelly opines that 


did not write one line.”’ An editorial writer in the 


‘ 


‘what they 
are giving Mr. Shaw is the prize for 1921, the year in which he 
wrote that the odds in the Dempsey-Carpentier fight should be 
50 to 1 on Carpentier.’’ The Providence News editor observes, 


in a more serious vein: 


“The original intention with regard to the Nobel literature 
prize was that it should be awarded in a given year for the best 
literary work of an idealistic tendency produced the previous 
year. But from the beginning that intention has been modified. 
There has searcely been a year when the recipient of the prize did 
not get it on the merits of his whole literary output rather than 
on any single year’s achievement. The award to Mr. Shaw is a 
notable example of this. 

‘Undoubtedly it is a merited award. Superficially it might be 
held that there is little of an idealistic tendeney in Shaw’s work, 
but only superficially. Behind all that brilliant but obvious 
satire of his burns a fierce passion for human betterment.” 


THE Y. M. C. A—A FAILURE OR A SUCCESS? 


\N ATTACK ON THE Y. M. C. A. in The American 


Mercury brings sharp rejoinders from Protestant, 


Catholic and Jew which may hearten those who are not 
yet convinced by this latest apostle of opposition and critic-in- 
chief of the lay army of evangelicism that the Y. M. C. A. is 
futilely engaged in snatching brands from the burning. Richard 
Dye, identified as an Ohioan, ; 
‘formerly a tutor and now en- 
gaged in newspaper work, is 
the author of the literary on- 
slaught. He refers to the 
student associations as “‘tongs’’ 
and to the workers as ‘‘ Christ- 
ers,’ and the Y. M. C. A.’s 
labor among the young sopho- 
mores is characterized as ‘‘an 
assault of undying hope and 
unremitting ferocity.’”’ True, he 
does find some ‘‘honest ideal- 
ism” in the “‘ pestiferous”’ visits 
of the ‘‘ Y”’ workers; but, all in 
all, the “‘Y”’ is a wasted effort. 
However, there are some state- 
ments to the contrary to dull 
the effect of these broadsides. 
First to the attack: Asserting 
that the college is ‘‘a field 
wherein the devil may, unless 
the ‘Y’ is vigilant, find his 
richest harvest,’ Mr. Dye says: 


“Here, then, the ‘Y’ fronts 
its duty. It must meet the 
devil’s own onslaught, and by 
sniping, gassing and shell-fire 
halt and rout him. The ‘Y’ 
accepts the obligation, and tho all hell be in its way, it snatches 
the souls of countless college men annually and delivers them 
over to the uplift, eager and fitted for the task of reforming the 
world. The methods employed may be grouped under three 
heads: Service, Snooping and Evangelism.” 


After enumerating some of the activities of the ‘‘Y,’” the 
author writes: 


“To the hard-boiled pedagog most of these seem harmless if 
somewhat idiotic activities, whose principal offense lies in their 
impregnating legitimate business and social transactions with 
the aroma of righteousness and thus creating a false sense of 
obligation—the idea of ‘Have a sheet of note-paper and say a 
prayer’ that made the ‘Y’ abominable during the war. Two 
of them, the employment bureau and the room-finding bureau, 
are properly functions of the college itself, and to the extent that 
the Association usurps them, it is interfering with the educational 
system. An American college, however, is usually so under- 
manned that it welcomes interference of this kind.” 


In referring to the efforts of the ‘‘Y”’ to create good fellowship 
‘Alas, the shibboleth of 
of the 


pumped-up enthusiasm of the professional back-slappers can 


by social gatherings, Mr. Dye says: 


‘clean fun’ usually robs the party spontaneity, and 


not overcome the tendency of all college gatherings to divide 


into cliques.’’ For, as this former tutor sees him, 


4 
“The typical American college man, to any observation but an 
uplifter’s, is a jovially low fellow, who smokes and swears and 


takes a pull at any gin that is offered him. The ghastly frown 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


of a secretary who sees a cigareé lighted in his sacred halls, his 
horror of profanity, his outraged denunciations of drink—these 
things quite frustrate his hospitality. The undergraduate 
would far rather rough-house with his fraternity or seek a 
refreshing vulgarity in the pool-halls of the town. The parties 
make a lot of perfunctory noise; they fill the secretary’s heart, 
retrospectively, with a feeling that good seeds have been planted; 
: but they are proverbially the 
worst frosts of the year. When 
a college man wants to apply 
to a party the lowest synonym 
for dud, he ealls it a Y-hop.”’ 


The discussion groups are 
called ‘‘yearners,’’ who ‘‘suffer 
from the inhibitions of their 
kind.”’ Even, we are told, ‘‘if 
they had the intelligence to 
learn anything from discussion 
—which they usually haven’t, 
being, next to the athlete em- 
ployees, of the lowest intellec- 
tual level in college—they are 
restrained by fear of being 
unchristian or heretical, of 
offending the Church or the 
secretary, of straying into So- 
cialism or Bolshevism, of stum- 
bling on ideas that might offend 
the orthodox. Thus,’ instead 
of stimulating thought, the 
groups encourage only timid- 
ity.”” What are the results of 
allthis ‘steamy uplift’? Judg- 
ing for himself, Mr. Dye ‘‘ean 
not find that the student Asso- 


—Kober in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


ciations accomplish anything 
at all. 
in their renting and employment bureaus, but this hardly vields 


They relieve the authorities of considerable clerical work 


any religious profit.’’ As this observer sees it, then: 

“The truth is that, in the colleges, the Y. M. C. A. makes no 
converts and attracts no members that were not its destined 
silage from birth. That is the whole explanation of its activities, 
its persistence, and its half-dead odor. The audience of faithful 
souls who are a Discussion Group on Monday night become, on 
Tuesday, a Religious Meeting. On Wednesday these self-same 
yearners are a Bible Class and on Thursday they are an Open 
Forum. Faithful in Idealism, they are the Morning Watch. 
the Gospel Team, the headquarters clerks, the room-to-room 
missionaries, the greeters, the advisers, the solicitors, the member- 
ship teams, the athletic committee, and the erew of the captain’s 
gig. A definite number of Americans. sufficiently numerous for 
classification as a separate variety, are born with this weakness 
for theological bilge. The individual of that variety is familiar 
in the world outside of college. His are all the committees 0” 
reform, all the jehads, all the pogroms that make the con- 
temporary American spectacle so amusing and so appalling, 
He, in college, is the fuel, the fodder, and the product of the 
Association. Apart from him, it does not touch the student 
body at all.’ 

But this eritie does not go unseathed. His “patient research” 


is said not to have extended far. 


Looking over the field for 
himself, Frederick Boyd Stevenson tells us in the Brooklyn 
Eagle that 80,000 students make up the 700 local fellowships of 


the Y. M. C. A. ‘They uphold the standards of personal 


- Europe—the greater part of which has gone 


Wl 4a) ee e* 7 = 
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1a r and world service. And they do this in intimate 
llowship with an equal number of women students in ‘these 


institutions and with the men and women students in 2,500 


colleges in more than thirty nations.” To specify a little: 


“In Nashville a group of white and colored students has 
formed an interracial commission for the general good of all 
races. At the University of Illinois the Association is trying to 
help thousands of men and women find useful vocations. In 
California the Association is trying to help foreign students. 
One group of students from the Pacific coast made a Pilgrimage 
of Friendship to Japan and China during the summer vacation. 
Another group, representing the National 
Council of Student Associations, visits stu- 
dent groups in Europe. The New York 
group members help in social settlement 
work. And all over the country parties of 
students are doing practical work. 

“In these Associations are students repre- 
senting from twenty to thirty denominations 
of the Protestant Church as well as students 
from other confessions—Roman Catholic and 
the Eastern communions—and the Christian 
students are in fellowship with students in 
Jewish institutions.” 


To Mr. Dye’s statement that he can not 
find that the Student Associations accom- 
plish anything at all, Mr. Stevenson replies: 


“The American Student Associations have 
eontributed $1,000,000 for relief work in 


to Germany. 

“The following are the countries from 
which students have contributed relief work 
and those in which such relief has been 
administered: The United States, Canada; 
the British West Indies, Peru, Chile, Brazil, 
Uruguay, Argentina, Portugal, Spain, Ire- 
land, England, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Lithuania, 
Warsaw, Moseow, Hungary, China, Japan, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Turkey, Syria, India, 
Duteh East Indies, New Zealand—practi- 
eally every country in the world.” 


Evangeline 
again in withholding from London 


A Jew, too, comes to the defense of the 
Y. M.'C. A. Rabbi Alexander Lyons, of 
Beth Elohim Congregation, Brooklyn, writes 
in The Eagle that he is qualified ‘‘by long observation at close 
range to say that, along with its shortcomings, the Y. M. C. A. 
is one of the most helpful agencies of well-balanced living in 
American life.’”’- Rabbi Lyons refers to the hospitality of the 
Central Y. M. C. A. in Brooklyn to Jews, and says: 


‘*As one who tries to be a good Jew, I am an ardent admirer 
and upholder of the aspiration and activity of the Y. M.C. A.’s and 
their kindred organizations of America. They are not perfect, but 
they are not made more so by the eynical spirit of criticism to 
which they are subjected by the article in question, whose writer 
seems to have dipt his pen in the bile which is the most con- 
spicuous product of the magazine to which he has contributed. 

“‘Let us have criticism on every thing human, but let us do it 
in a spirit of constructiveness that will give evidence that we 
are more eager to build than we are to tear down.” 


A Catholic also joins the lists against the critic of the Y. M. 
C. A. Monsig. John L. 


Nativity, Brooklyn, says in The Hagle that ‘‘the only religious 


3elford, rector of the Church of the 
influence in most of the colleges is the ‘Y.’”’ Its influence is not 
all that could be desired, admits Father Belford, but it is some- 
thing. “It does keep alive in thousands the lessons they received 
in childhood and which they would, perhaps, entirely forget 
were there not some reminder or inducement to think and act.” 

Dr. John H. Melish, rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Brooklyn, declares that more 
students than any other, and of these he 
college Y. M. C. A.”’ 


organizations reach 


‘would put first the 


religious 
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absolute control of the 
Army in the United States. 


- THE SALVATION ARMY REVOLUTION Rien 


NOTHER AMERICAN REVOLUTION is in the making 
as the Salvation Army in America attempts to throw 
off control from London. Its independence, we read, is © 

greatly advanced in W. Bramwell Booth’s decision to let his 
sister, Evangeline Booth, continue as commander of the organ- 
ization in this country, a position she has held for twenty-two 
years. Bramwell Booth, of London, commander of the world- 
wide organization, has tried twice—in 1920 and in 1923—to 
remove his sister from her position here, on the grounds that 
their father, founder of the Salvation Army, 
had established shifting officers as an organ- 
ization policy. His efforts brought protests 
that resulted each time in the reappoint- 
ment of his sister for three-year terms, and 
now it is announced that the Army is to be 
reorganized, with Miss Booth continuing as 
commander in America. Evangeline and 
Bramwell Booth, as well as Ballington Booth, 
head of the Volunteers of America, are 
children of the late Gen. William Booth. 
Ballington Booth, who held his sister’s 
present position, broke with his father in 
1896 and founded the American organization. 
There has been not only a dynastic but an. 

imperial suggestion in the succession of the 
two Booths, father and son, to control of 
the Salvation Army from England, notes the 
Newark News, which informs us that since his 
accession to his father’s position Rramwell 
Booth has sought repeatedly first to direct 
and then to remove Evangeline as head 
of the American division. Incidentally, 
we are told, the commander-in-chief has 
designated his son, Wycliffe, to take his place 
when he passes on. But that is in the future. 
In America, points out The News, the Army 
“has won the respect and affection of Amer- 
Miss Booth’s independence, now 
apparently established, is the best evidence 
that she has absorbed the American spirit, 
which confirms her right to her place and her victory.” Also 
noting that Miss Booth is fitted for every responsibility of her 
office in America, the Troy Record observes: 


International Newsreel photograph 
A NEW SECESSIONIST 
Booth, 


who succeeds 


Salvation icans. 


“‘Here she has perfected an organization which has never 
failed to attain the desired results. Her officers place the utmost 
reliance in her judgment. She has won friends who are ready 
to support her with money or moral influence. 

‘*S5 in her case the shifting plan would be a serious mistake. 
Fortunately the clash with the head of the world organization 
has not been unreasonable. The influences which are wielded 
in Europe are great. But they are governed by judgment which 
so far has averted a break which might weaken the foundation 
of the Salvation Army. Miss Booth is certain of retaining her 
present office during the next three years. If she can conserve 
her health, it is possible that no further efforts to shift her will 
be made by the central authority. The outcome of the recent 
dispute will be accepted with pleasure by the thousands of 
persons who know and admire Commander Evangeline Booth.” 


However, there is still something to be desired in the relations 
between the head of the world organization and the Army here, 
according to report. It is announced that a new division of 
territory will be established, giving the United States Eastern, 
Southern, Central and Western divisions, the Southern being an 
addition to the three which formerly existed. Miss Booth, we 
are told, has insisted that the lieutenant-commanders of these 
divisions should be Americans who have deserved appointment 
on service records in this country. General Booth; however, 
we are told, is sending to the Chicago post a Scotchman who has 


never been in this country, and the new Southern chief will be 
one of his own choice, 


“Under such conditions,” afore: the: mdanapelis seems 


‘it will be difficult to heal the breach between the Booth 
Since control from London seems to be a case of the tail 


wagging the dog, the majority of Americans would welcome : 


defiance of the autocratic general. Ue 


REMOVING THE SPECTER OF POVERTY 


FROM THE PULPIT - 
D expressing the lowest degree of poverty. But the poverty 
of a preacher who must retire on his savings might afford 
an apter simile. The fact is a challenge which some of the 
denominations have accepted. Ten years ago, under the 
leadership of Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts, the Episcopal 
Church started to raise a $5,000,000 pension fund for preachers, 
and ended by raising $8,500,000. Last year the fund had 
incréased to $17,000,000. Certain other denominations, notably 
the Methodist, have made a pension provision. Now comes the 
Presbyterian Church, which is to supersede its inadequate 
200-year-old pension system—the “Fund for Pious Uses”’ 
with a modern actuarial system having an initial fund of 
$15,000,000. 

The system, based on life-insurance experience, will provide, 
we read, a reasonably adequate pension for every worker in the 
service of the Presbyterian Church. The minimum annual 
pension will be $600, the maximum $2,000. Ministers, mission- 
aries and educators who have served thirty-five years will be 
eligible for this compensation when they reach sixty-five, without 
regard to retirement. The payment made will about equal one- 
half the average salary during that period. Will H. Hays, 
dictator of the motion-picture industry, and himself a Presbyterian 
layman, is directing the drive, and when the fund is established, 
as is expected, in the early part of next year, it will be adminis- 
tered by a committee of which Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury, is a member. Mr. Hays, we read in an article in 
the New York Times, foresees a spiritual revival as a consequence 
of the pension plan. Worthy men, he believes, will have more 
courage to enter the Church when they know that in old age 
they will not be dependent upon others. ‘‘Consider for a 
moment,” he is quoted as saying, ‘‘that for a lifetime of devotion 
the average material compensation of preachers is less than that 
paid our ditch-diggers.”’ 


“The thinning ranks of prospective ministers should make us 
pause. We are expecting too much of human nature when we 
ask men to dedicate themselves and their families to present 
penury and future hardships. Were they not of strong char- 
acter, reconciled to devoting their lives to the service of God 
and their fellow men at immeasurable personal sacrifice, the 
attractions to them in commercial life, where intellectuality is 
bound to find reward, would already have demoralized the 
effective preaching of the gospel. 


‘“They are only human, after all. They are asked to serve 
not in heaven but on earth, not in paradise but in New York 
and Chicago and Baltimore and in 10,000 towns where milk 


eggs so much a dozen and meat so much 
It is not work but worry that kills.” 


costs so much a quart, 
a pound. 
The situation of the preacher who must face abject poverty 


after haying devoted the best years of his life to his ehureh is 


particularly poignant, points out Mr. Hays, and in these words 
he impresses us with the predicament the public would face if all 
the preachers were to leave their pulpits: 

**Tf you would realize what the minister means to the individual 
=or to the community, try to imagine what existence would be 
without him—no worship, no sacraments, no baptism, 
marriage ceremonies except the signing of a contract; at 
grave the lowering of the coffin in silence, 


no 
the 
with no word of 
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to-morrow. 


‘presents no vivid picture, and here is a concrete case drawn from 


fund now begun: 


sOOR AS A CHURCH MOUSE, is the favorite figure for - 


“ticipate. 


* i ~ re te 


interpreters of God, reminding us in days of prosperity as in 


days of adversity that, in the last BNaIyENS,. the eternal things are. 


the only things that count.” 
But an age-broken, poverty-stricken preacher in the abstract 


letters in Mr. Hays’s files to prove the need of the pension 


‘“My husband is on the list that I have the greatest sympathy 
for, namely, the retired ministers who are physically inca- 
pacitated, and were I not able to work, I do not see how he could 
get along. Iam in my seventieth year, and have been working 
continuously since 1924, and have traveled nearly every week 
about sixty miles a day. Recently I have had heart trouble, 
and have been obliged to stay at home, and a fall injured my 
optic nerve, so that my sight is much impaired. My husband 
has lost the sight of one eye and requires a magnifying-glass to 
see print with the other. 

“Tf I did not work with my pen, as well as otherwise, I do not 
know how we would live. I am thankful that I have lived to 
see the men aroused to keeping their worn-out ministers from 
being dependent upon charity.” 


The money to cover the pension will be drawn from annual 
premium payments of 10 per cent. of the salary of the minister, 
of which 21% per cent. is to be paid by the annuitant and 714 per 
cent. by the church or organization with which he is connected. 
Four thousand ministers and churches are required to make the 
plan sound from an insurance standpoint, we are told, and the 
indications are that more than that number will vote to par- 
Within fifteen years, it is said, the pension plan will 
be self-sustaining, and at the end of that time premium income 
and pension outgo will balance each other. Under the system 
widows will receive a pension equal to one-half that to which 
their husbands were entitled. Orphan children will be eared 
for at the rate of $100 a year. Nor have the ministers disabled 
before the age of retirement been overlooked; upon total dis- 
ability they, or any other servants of the church, are entitled to 
an income equal to 40 per cent. of their average annual income 
in the five years prior to the time of the infirmity. 

In giving its meed of praise to the plan, the New York Times 
remarks that 40,000 ministers have given their lives in the 
service of the Presbyterian Church, and says that many young 
men are prevented from entering the ministry because uncertain 
of being able to get even a bare subsistence beyond their years of 
active labor. Yet ‘‘it Spiritual 
development that her best youth, as in the earlier days, should 
The New York Sun speaks of the 
tardy and partial justice” 


is essential to the country’s 


be reeruited by the Church.”’ 


plan as “ tardy ‘‘because the wrong 


done to the underpaid preacher should have been righted long 


” 


ago, 
can make amends for the 


partial “‘because no pension or deferred compensation 
failure of congregations to pay their 
pastors the wage the labors of these men ought fairly to com- 
The with a denominational 
blessing on the pension plan, reminds us that Jesus sent out his 


mand,” Presbyterian, to eonelude 
about their 
but announced the general principle that the laborer is 
that 
their 


apostles with the injunction not to be concerned 


support, °° 


worthy of his hire, and assured them they would find 


worthy brethren who would eare for necessity.’’ So, we 


are told, 


‘This attempt to provide an honorable pension for the worthy 
ministers of the Church is in aeeord with the injunction of our 
Lord and the Apostles, and will receive the indorsement of everv 
well-informed and fair-minded and true-hearted Christian. It 
may prove that in carrying out this pension plan, some of its 
detailed features may not prove to be the best, 
effective. 


wisest, or most 
These can be modified as experience indicates, with- 
out injuring the plan and postponing its execution. The general 
plan is wrought out on a sound business and financial basis, and 
in the hands of the large, able, faithful and efficient committee. 
may at last prevail to the honor of our Lord and the proper 
and just provision for His honest and faithful servants.” 


We could not bear it a week. We could not exist. : 
_as a nation if,we did not have among us, working early and late, 
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SOUP 


and the — 
new Idea 


A is soup? It is 
food in hot, liquid form. 
Why is it a food? Because 
it nourishes and invigorates, 
Why is it desirable for us to 
, eat food in this hot, liquid 
gi \// form? Because it is so de- 
la, wa, _lightful and satisfying to the 

taste and because it has such 

J a splendidly wholesome, healthful effect 

pte o. upon the appetite and the digestion. The 

ode old idea about soup was that it should 


always be served at formal meals and 


special occasions, but only every once in a 


Ws se while at the family meals. Soup was then 
6) @) U fac considered as a kind of special luxury, a 
= display dish when “company” came, or as 

‘ $y 


an extra dish to be offered to the family 
only at intervals. 

But nowadays soup is no longer just an 
occasional dish; it is a regular part of the 
daily diet, as it should be. 


z “ z (Gee oe soups are responsible for 
l eC IC ] OU S this beneficial change. It was per- 
fectly natural that the housewives of 


bygone days should avoid all the trouble 


and expense of making soup at home. The 
new knowledge of dietetics had not yet 
e o a eC come to teach the importance of a healthy 
appetite and how to develop it. Con- 


densed soups had not yet been placed on 
sale at every food store in such convenient 


already-prepared form that the service of 
@) U soup became simply a matter of keeping 
e the pantry shelf supplied. 


Campbell’s Soups can be bought in 
every food store in the United States and 
in every seaport in the world. This shows 
you how the new idea about soup’ has 
swept the country. Its use is now uni- 
versal. These soups are scientifically 
made of the finest materials in kitchens 
famous for their French chefs and their 
strict standard of quality in every in- 
gredient, however slight. 


RE YOU keeping in step with the 

- latest, up-to-date knowledge of proper 
nutrition? Are you letting these great 
spotless soup-kitchens save you work and 
add daily brightness and healthfulness to 
your meals? If not, you will be doing 
your family and yourself a real service by 
starting today with the regular use of 
soup. Visit your grocer’s. Become ac- 
quainted with the different kinds of con- 
densed soups—not only Tomato Soup and 
Vegetable Soup, which are so familiar, but 
those other delicious kinds that help so 
greatly in giving variety and charm to 
your menus. Vegetable purees; hearty 
soups made with meat; dainty clear soups; 
soups splendid for the children; soups for 
formal occasions and the family meals. 21 
different kinds. Serve these soups daily 
for the next two weeks and you will serve 
them always—for enjoyment and health 
both! 


; SONDENSEY 


Campp eit Soup ComPANy 


CAMDEN. Nv, USA 


12 cents a can 
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BRAHAM LINCOLN’S best-known 
venture in verse-writing, Tk 
Bear Hunt,” has had wide circulation. 
The less familiar verses quoted below are 
reprinted, from several of the numerous 
biographies, by The Dearborn Independent. 
Lincoln never bothered to give this poem 
a title, and its rime, meter, and spirit 
seem as old-fashioned as the clothes he 
wore, but occasional lines hint at the su- 
preme poetry which was later to reach 
immortality in the Gettysburg address: 


My childhood’s home I see again 
And sadden with the view; 

And still, as memory crowds my brain 
There’s pleasure in it too. 


O Memory! thou midway world 
’"Twixt earth and paradise, 

Where things decayed and loved ones lost 
In dreamy shadows rise, 


And, freed from all that’s earthly vile, 
Seen hallowed, pure, and bright, 

Like scenes in some enchanted isle 
All bathed in liquid light. 


As dusky mountains please the eye 
When twilight chases day; 

As bugle-notes, that, passing by, 
In distance die away; 


As leaving some grand waterfall, 
We, lingering, list its roar— 

So memory will hallow all 
We've known, but know no more. 


Near twenty years have passed away 
Since here I bid farewell 

To woods and fields, and scenes of play, 
And playmates loved so well. 


Where many were, but few remain 
Of old familiar things; 

But seeing them, to mind again 
The lost and absent brings. 


The friends I left that parting day, 
How changed, as time has sped! 

Young childhood grown, strong manhood gray, 
And half of all are dead. 


I hear the loved survivors tell 

How naught from death could save, 
Till every sound appears a knell, 

And every spot a grave. 


I range the fields with pensive tread, 
And pace the hollow rooms, 

And feel (companion of the dead) 
I’m living in the tombs. 


Since Keats wrote his poem to a winter- 
bound tree—and probably before—there 
have been many poets who felt the same 
urge. Here, for instance, is current testi- 
mony from The Adelphi (London): 


TO A POPLAR TREE IN JANUARY 
By Marcaret Mairtanp RAprorD 


You burnished plume, afloat on your own lawn, 

My delicate one! No winter cuts away 

Your moorings—rosined ropes of summer’s gold 

Though winter's icicles make all else snap 

And crack and curl, 

You float, in memory, wide-leaved, 

In June and peace; 

In scent of pollen driftage, sound of bees, 

A tethered dream, 

A ship of sandalwood, - 

With apples in the hold and wholesome gums. 

You golden ghost! with still shrouds,—ship of 
scent! 


“The | 


You swaying barque, aswell with all that summer 
meant! & 4. & 4 


“You lamp of leaves! 


High house of amber stairs! 

You fluency of dusk! 

Slim brush of night! 

Green poplar maiden-godhead, my delight! 

In that golden meditation that is youth you stand. 

(A poplar is thought’s last outpost on Earth’s 
furrowed violet strand.) 


Through all the oncoming summer’s holy rush 
Make me your own cool-bosomed darkling 
thrust! MG 


Tur day of the ‘‘Imagist’’ versifiers 
seems to have passed, but in the series of 
‘‘Pamphlet Poets’? now being issued by 
Simon and Schuster, that once-lively school 
is recalled by the work of ‘“‘H. D.”’ Here 
is a sample, exquisite even if, to the com- 
mon eye, it may seem a little out of date: 


ADONIS 
She dele sD). 


I 


Each of us like you " 

has died once, 

each of us like you 

has passed through drift of wood-leaves, 
cracked and bent 

and tortured and unbent 

in the winter frost, 

then burnt into gold points, 
lighted afresh, 

crisp amber, scales of gold-leaf, 
gold turned and re-welded 

in the sun-heat; 


each of us like you 
has died once, 
each of us has crossed an old wood-path 
and found the winter leaves 
so golden in the sun-fire 
that even the live wood-flowers 
were dark. 
II 


Not the gold on the temple-front 
where you stand, 

is as gold as this, 

not the gold that fastens your sandal 
nor the gold reft 

through your chiselled locks 

is as gold as this last year’s leaf, 

not all the gold hammered and wrought 
and beaten 

on your lover's face, 

brow and bare breast 


is as golden as this: 


each of us like you 
has died once, 

each of us like you 
stands apart, like you 
fit to be worshipped. 


AnotTHER of the ‘‘Pamphlet Poets” is 


credited with the following little elegy, | 


but surely, whoever wrote it, it suggests 
the spiritual survival of that same ‘‘ burning 


Sappho” who long ago lit bonfires through- | 


out the Isles of Greece: 


ON A SINGING GIRL 


By Eninor WILEY 


Musa of the sea-blue eyes, 
Silver nightingale, alone 
In a little coffin lies: 

A stone beneath a stone. 


She, whose song we loved the best, 
Is voiceless in a sudden night: 
On your light limbs, O loveliest, 


May the dust be light! 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


THERE was, also, a very vivid ‘‘flapper”’ 
once in Italy, sung by many poets in all 
ages—most recently, perhaps, by a con- 
tributor to The Poets’ Corner, of Richmond: 


FIAMMETTA > 
By Emma Gray TrRIGG 


You with your red-gold hair, 

Are a spurt of flame, Fiammetta, 
The levelled spears of morning 
On the mountain tops, 

That will wake the look of wonder 
In the long-dull eyes of men. 
Never a wife or mother 

Will you be, Fiammetta! 

You are the bit of ribbon 

About the knight’s strong arm, 
The crimson pennant fluttering 
Gaily from his lance, 

The eager sparks that dance 

At his horse’s flashing feet. 

Oh, you will drive him on 

Past many far horizons. 

But if he fails, Fiammetta, 

He will find no solace in you. 
(Your fire would only smart.) 
Yours is a stinging golden spur, 
Never a refuge for rest. 

It is only the quest that matters— 
And you are the courage for quest! 


PICTURESQUE phases of mountain climb- 
ing, ending with a vigorous if grotesque 
anti-climax, appear in the following little 
poem from The Outlook: 


IN THE ALPS 
By H. S. Rerp 


Between two folds of rock the valley lay, 
Two billows of an overwhelming sea 

That seemed to curl and topple, yet to be 
Fixed by enchantment till the judgment day: 
For they were frozen, and their frozen spray 
Strewn on the silent fields. In front of me 
The empty road ran on. Soon after three 
One mountain turned to pink and one was gray, 
And still there was no cold that I could feel; 
The snow there is not cold. And then I had 
A nightmare of confectionery run mad: 

I knew the peaks were dyed with cochineal. 


| Oh, what a Hell is here, that one should wake 


A mite, upon a monstrous wedding cake. 


| distinguishes 


verse of 


The 


CoLLEGE excellent quality 


Husk, a publication of 


| Cornell College, in Mount Vernon, Iowa. 


Here is a sample: 
APPROVAL 


By Mar Prrery Hurcuinson 


| Into the staid farm-house he brought his bride. 


She made its old floors dance beneath her feet, 
And walls to call to one another merry jests, 
And hearts to beat. 


“She'll 


joke,” 


find that keeping house for Tom's no 


| The neighbors said. ‘‘A farmer’s wife must work, 

And Tom's the man to see she does. He'll never 
stand 

| To see her shirk.”’ 


The neighbors saw and grudgingly admired 

The way she learned to sweep, to iron, to bake, 
And one year at the county fair she took a prize 
For layer cake, 


rn 
““Tom’s knocked the nonsense out of her, I’ll vow. 
She acts and dresses sensible,”’ they said. 

They did not know her heart that once had danced 
| Was long since dead. 


A big 
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Vaste - 


hidden in a little bill 


Mex plant executives 
think their lubrication 


cost is the sum of their oil bills. 


What they spend for oil is 
too small to interest them 


greatly. 


But the cost of lubrication is — 


not the oil consumed. It is the 
cost of what the oil fails to do. 


Check up your lubrication 
cost by these items: 


Losses due to slowed-down machinery $—?— 


Losses due to preventable wear $—?— 
Losses due to wasted power $—?— 
Losses due to time out for repairs -—?— 


Losses due to high replacement costs > 
and the incidental oil bill 


-—— 


This totals an amount worthy 
the attention of every plant 
executive. 


Merely buying good oil will 
not solve the problem. Good 
oil is a fable. The right kind 
of good oil for machine “A” 
may ruin machine “B”. 


The answer is an oil that fits 
the exact needs of the machine 
under the conditions in which 
it operates—and speeds produc: 
tion to its maximum, while pre- 
venting wear that causes repairs 
and shut-downs. 


Only lubrication specialists 
can prescribe the correct oils to 


RR Gen Ouniee 


—the unseen enemy 
of production in 
your plant 


meet your needs, with the cer- 
tainty of safeguarding your 
equipment while running at its 
maximum productivity. 


The Vacuum Oil Company 
engineers and field men spend 
all their time dealing with prac- 
tical problems of this kind. It 
will cost you nothing to find 
out what we can do for you. 
We invite you to get in touch 
with us. 


Vacuum Oil Company 


Headquarters: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 
oresOre 
Lubricating Oils 
for Plant Lubrication’ 


ee 


ibs the course of a year the 
Vacuum Oil Company is 
in direct contact with many 
types of machines, many con- 
ditions of operation, and 
many types of lubrication 
problems. It is reasonable to 
expect that this specialized 
knowledge and experience, 
if brought to bear on your lu- 
brication problem, will pro- 
duce better results. All the 
Vacuum Oil Company asks 
is the cooperation of your 
plant personnel, and the op- 
portunity to prescribe exact- 
ly suitable oils for your 
equipment. 


6 ea Gor ON THE TRAIN, dnd he conductor asked me for” 


my ticket. I had none. He asked me for money, and I 

had none. So he kicked me off the train at Tuscola, 
Illinois, and that’s where I stayed. I have often wondered if 
that train conductor ever realized what a lucky boost he gave 
me. : , 
And that was how worldly luck came into the life of young 
Joseph Cannon, destined to sit in Congress undéb. eléven Presi- 
dents, from Grant to Harding, and to reign over ie as its wilful 
autocrat in the Speaker’s chair. When 
he was “kicked” off the train at 
Tuscola, he was trying to reach 
Chicago from Shelbyville, Indiana, 
where he had sought in vain to pick 
up a living at the law. He owed a 
year’s board to a tavern-keeper, and 
had money enough: for a ticket to 
Mattoon, where he had to changé 
trains. It was the conductor of the 
second train to whom he was indebted 
for the favor which he learned to 
appreciate so highly. In Tuscola he 
began his political career, and it was 
not until later years that he became 
the sage at Danville, where he has now 
passed away at the age of ninety. 
“The omnipresent cigar that jutted 
so rakishly from the corner of his 
mouth was as familiar from coast to 
coast as the dental grin of Roosevelt 
or the generous proportions of Taft,’ 
records a biographer in the New York 
Evening Post. There was, says this 
writer, ‘‘salty gusto in him—humor, 
whimsicality and enough forgivable 
weakness to endear him to his fellows. 
And, unlike many politicians, he was 
never afraid to be himself.’”” And we 
are told that ‘‘ Uncle Joe” revealed the 
many aspects of his character so 
eandidly in debate on the floor of the 
House and in the interviews outside it 
thesia: 
him, he 


” 


even to those who only read of 
three-dimensional 


Photograph by International 


was a 
In fact: * 


” 


being. 


He wore ’em to the last, 
In this picture Mr. 
a National Convention dinner in Chicago, 


It was because of his intense individ- 
uality that he finally fell from power. 
He failed to adapt himself to changing 
political conditions, and he did not, 
even hear the rumblings of revolt in 
his own party that resulted in his deposition after he had bossed 
the House as few men before him had done. 

In the end, after his retirement in 1923, 
changing times had left him behind. 

“The world is moving forward so fast that I find it hard to 
keep pace,”’ he said. 

During his career in Congress—the longest of any man in the 
history of the United States—he experienced the extremities of 
popular opinion. For a time he was the best-known and best- 
loved member of the House. But as he grew incre asingLy 
impatient of opposition he experienced a sudden fall from the 
pedestal on which popular opinion had put him, and the intense 
disapproval that followed left him dazed. 

3ut after he had lost his power, and particularly after his 
retirement, his sins were forgotten and he grew again into his old 
place in the affection of America. 


them seen. 


he knew that the 


-nently fitted for the stormy atmosphere of the House. 


STATESMAN 


and wasn't 


Mr. Cannon’s entire career lay in Congress, and he was : oom 
He had a 
large practical knowledge of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment and a knowledge of men that helped him to accomplish 
the thing he desired. 

He; was also thoroughly familiar with national revenues, and 


- for a long time as chairman of the Appropriations Committee he 


was the champion of economy in government. 

Mr. Cannon was of the earth earthy. His virtues were the 
homely ones of the soil—practicality, shrewdness, native wit— 
and his limitations were sharply defined. He was a standpatter 
in questions of progressive legislation, 
and his lack of imagination left him 
cold to the esthetie side of life. 

Only once did he seek to rise above 
the cireumscribed world of Congress. 
That was in the Republican National 
Convention of 1908. A long and 
costly campaign for the Presidential 
nomination resulted in just fifty- 
eight votes for him, and Taft received 
the nomination. 

Mr. Cannon was born at Guilford, 


parents. When he was four years old 
his family moved to Bloomingdale, 
Indiana. There, when he was fourteen 
years old, the years of adversity that 
helped to mold his character began. 

His father, a physician, was ealled to 
attend a patient in the early spring, 
when the roads were mudholes and 
streams were overflowing their banks. 
He was drowned attempting to cross a 
flooded creek. 

Young Joe was left to support the 
family. He went to work in a 
country store and spent four years 
behind the counter there. 

“Those were the four most valuable 
years of my life,’ he said afterward. 
“Within three months I had mastered 
bookkeeping and was handling the 
store’s records. It was there I learned 
the value of a dollar.” 

He began reading law at nights, and 
most of his education was obtained in 
this informal way. Deciding to be- 
come a lawyer, he went to Terre 
Haute and read law, in the office of 
John P. Usher, then one of the best- 
known lawyers of that district. Then 
he went on to Cineinnati and entered 
the Cincinnati Law Sehool. 

He explained to the dean of the 
school that he had enough money -to 
ashamed to have pay $1 a week board, but that he 
hadn’t a cent for tuition fee. The 
dean took his note and said he could 
pay it when he was able. 

When he was graduated, he was 
broke, so he walked back to Indiana and hung out his shingle 
in Shelbyville. His fate was that of most young lawyers. 


IN GALLUSES 


Cannon is addressing 


After taking refuge in Tuscola, where he was later joined by 
his mother and brother, he met Mary Reed, and she became his 


bride ‘ 


‘despite his poverty and lack of prospects.’” At which 


juncture his Quaker mother spoke up: 


“Joseph,” said she, ‘‘now that thee is married, thee must get 
thee a cow, a pig and a hive of bees.’ 

After a short-lived venture in farming, Mr. Cannon devoted 
himself entirely to practising law. He was so poor that he had 
to walk from town to town to try his cases. 

In 1861 he decided to run for the office of State’s Attorney. 
He ran against Ward H. Lamon, one- time law partner of Lincoln, 
who was very popular. 


ACRE 


7 


North Carolina, May 7, 1836, of Quaker. 


~ Oldsmobile Engine 


on 


mometer 


Test 


The demonstrated quality of Oldsmobile ex- 
tends to the smallest hidden part. 


Unbiased measurement of true worth on Gen- 
eral Motors Proving Ground anticipates and 
duplicates, in advance, every condition of own- 
er use... lays down the laws that secure owner 
satisfaction. 


In every process of manufacture,in every phase 
of inspection ... split-hair measurements mark 
the code of standards. 


This exactness yields that uniform merit which 
raises Oldsmobile so far above its price class. 
The brilliance of Oldsmobile performance, its 
endurance, its abiding qualities of comfort and 
beauty, are founded... first and foremost ...on 
strictest standards, rigidly maintained. 
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Here his affiliation with the Quaker Church helped him. He 
made a canvass of all the Quaker families in the neighborhood 
and they lined up solidly behind him. He was elected and held 
this office until 1868. 

Four years later he was elected to Congress. 

In debate he was pungent and violent. He pranced up and 
down the aisles, arms waving, his voice often rising to a scream. 


International Newsreel photograph 


WHEN UNCLE JOE BROKE DOWN AND CRIED 


*T was on his birthday, and his home-town folks had given him an ovation which made him the 
Then he rose and said, ‘‘ My friends’’—but could go no further. 


happiest man in Danville. 


Often his biting words incurred the anger of other Representa- 
tives, but in the cloakroom a cigar and a smile from ‘‘Uncle 
Joe” usually brought the belligerent one around. 

Mr. Cannon’s attitude on legislation is illustrated by his 
opposition to two of the most important measures which came 
before the House during his early service there. These were the 
civil service reform and the resumption of specie payments. 

Both of them he opposed and, characteristically, he did not 
attempt to disguise his opposi- 
tion to the former. He was 
thoroughly and candidly in favor 
of the spoils system. 

“My belief about the civil ser- 
vice law is well known,” he told 
the House. ‘‘I have never been 
a defender of that system, and I 
am not now.” 

As with these bills, so with other 
progressive measures. His one 
outstanding progressive gesture 
caused a nation-wide storm of 
ridicule and abuse, and he re- 
turned quickly to his old ways. 

‘s When he was on the Appro- 
(priations Committee, Professor 
Langley, secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, asked for 
$10,000 for experimentation with 
a flying-machine. 

* Cannon almost jumped out of 
his seat when he heard this re- 
quest, but in the end he was won 
over, and he fought for the appro- 
priation in the House and got it. 

When the Langley machine fell 
into the Potomae, ‘‘Unele 
was caricatured as Mother Shipton 
riding through the air on a broom- 


Joe” 


1 & Underwooc 


ea | * Photograp Underwooc 
stick. He lived, however, to see oe oa : 
the resurrected plane fly over AND NOW 
W ashington. ‘ ’ A singular memento of 

One of Mr. Cannon’s remarks Harding, 


Speaker Joseph G, ¢ 
most frequently quoted was con- 
cerned with his poker. 
He said that his favorite diversions were 


the day and raising the ante at night.” 


love of 
“raising the tariff in 
““Unele 
’ was apparently without appreciation of the finer arts, and 
this characteristic was humorously illustrated in several debates. 
In 1890, when 


Addicted as he was to the art of filling inside str: vights, 


Joe’ 


there was a chance that pictures and statues 


THE GREAT 


American 
Jannon, 


might be put on the free list, Mr. Cannon offered the following © 


amendment to the McKinley tariff bill: 

“Paintings (in oil or water-color) and statuary, 30 per cent. 
ad valorem.”’ : 

Other members pointed out that 1500 American artists, 
questioned by letter, had said they wanted no protection. The 
argument fell on deaf-ears. 

“Pictures and statues,’’ said ‘‘Uncle 
Joe,” ‘‘are luxuries. They go to the few, 


requires that they should be on the dutiable 
list.” 

In the Forty-seventh Congress he at- 
tempted to put to some ‘“‘practical’’ use 
the stretch of grass, shrubs and trees known 
as Judiciary Square. 
the Congressional Library there. 


‘Uncle Joe’s” later years in the 
Speaker’s chair were made stormy, we are 
reminded, by insurgents of both parties 
against his old-guard autocracy, and at 
length his power was broken by aresolution 
excluding the Speaker from membership 
in the rules committee. After that— 


Mr. Cannon practically retired from the 
affairs of the House, and in 1913 he was 
defeated for Congress for the second time 
in his career. His other defeat was in 
1891, when he had a two-year vacation. 

When, in 1915, Mr. Cannon returned to 
Congress, he was a changed man. The 
old fire, the old zest, were gone. He was 
getting ready for retirement from the stage 
where he had played such a striking part. 

In 1922 he announced his retirement. He left Congress with 
testimonials of affection from the body which had turned 
against him twelve years before. 

He went to Danville to spend the rest of his life, and he 
forswore politics. 

In August of last year he turned his back on the faith of 
his parents. He was always very belligerent for a Quaker, and 


he finally became a Methodist. 


BEYOND HAS CALLED THEM ALL 


statesmanship, 
and Senator 


this picture, showing President Wilson, 
Philander C. Knox. ‘Uncle Joe”’ 


President-elect 
was the last to go. 


ee 


He spoke his own valedict tory not many years ago. 

‘Time softens an old man’s heart,” he said. ‘‘ When TI think 
of the House doing me such great honors, I ought to go to my 
grave with a serene countenance, knowing that my heart was 
glad with the last faint beats.’ 


‘Uncle Joe’s”’ first speech in Congress has been written into 


‘oarhesityaoet iA 


and the policy of the Republican party 


He wanted to build 
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In its alluring smartness and beauty 
the new, finer Chrysler “70” forecasts 
the new vogue in motoring design 
even more definitely than the first 
Chrysler did three years ago. 


The first Chrysler “70” gave to all 
motoring a totally new combination 
of features and accomplishments. 


Three years ago it introduced the 
7bearing crankshaft, oil-filter, air- 
cleaner, thermostatic heat control, 
tubular front axle for hydraulic four- 
wheel brakes, a new type of spring 
mounting, indirectly-lighted instru- 
ment board, new grace and lowness 
of design, and an entirely new idea 
of color harmonies. 


Ever since, the entire industry has 
been adopting these features with 
varying success and celebrating them 
as new achievements. 


But there has not yet appeared a 
single car, no matter what its outer 


cA new 


still further above the commonplace 


resemblance to Chrysler, which does 
the things which Chrysler does as 
the Chrysler does them. 


And now the new, finer “70” presents 
even more epochal developments, 
which further widen the gap between 
Chrysler and the commonplace, 
Chrysler and the conventional. 


Newer, more exquisitely graceful 
bodies—newer, more distinctive sil- 
houette with military front and cadet 
visor (see illustration)—newer luxury 
of comfort—newer, greater riding 
ease—newer richness of upholstery 
—newer, finer hardware—newer rev 
finements in controls and lighting— 


newer, moreattractivecclorblendings | 


far in advance of current harmonies. 


And with this newer appearance is 
the famous chassis—unchanged save 
forvaluable refinements—whose basic 
performance, dependability and long 
life have been proved for three years 
by hundreds of thousands of enthu- 
siastic Owners. 


beauty 
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CHARAC 


‘Prices That Set a New Measure of 


Value for Finer Motoring 
New Prices Old Prices Savings 
Roadster - - $1495 $1525 30 
Brougham - oul 925) 1745 220 
Coupe - - - 1545 1695 150 
Royal Sedan- - 1595 1795 200 
Crown Sedan - 1795 1895 100 


Phaeton, $1395 Sport Phaeton, $1495 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal 
excise tax. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


THE NEW, FINER 


~ x 
ROSE EN EE 


CHRYSLER MODEL 
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history as ‘‘the hayseed speech,” relates the Washington Star, 
adding: 


But it really resulted in revision of the postal code, establishing 
the pound rate of paying postage on second-class mail matter. 

The postage on newspapers previously had to be paid by the 
subscriber and collected by the postmaster making the delivery. 
Under the legislation put through by Cannon, the postage had to 
be paid at the office of publication at a pound rate. 

While making his ‘‘maiden speech,’’ Representative Cannon 
was interrupted by Representative William Walter Phelps of 
New Jersey, who said: ‘‘The gentleman seems to have oats in 
his pocket.” 

“Yes,” promptly replied 
Cannon, ‘‘and hayseed in his 
hair, and that’s the style of 
most of my constituents. I 
hope that both are good seed 
and will grow good crops here 
in the Kast.” 

Mr. Cannon was making a 
plea for the country press, be- 
cause the city press had been 
attacking the bill. 

Mr. Cannon, who was one 
of the most generous of men in 
expenditures for his family, 
seemed to have a _ grudge 
against himself when it came 
to personal outlay. He was 
notoriously a ‘‘tightwad”’ re- 
garding himself; close as the 
proverbial bark on the tree. 

Itfell out that he was wearing 
an overcoat which had seen 
too many years of. service. 
His daughter expostulated with 
him, mildly at first, then in- 
sistently, and finally emphati- 
cally, until he consented to go 
to a clothing store and select 
an overcoat. He wouldn’t 
think of letting any one else 
pick it out. That would not 
be in accordance with his in- 
dependence. 

The salesman showed him a 
coat which he fancied and 
which fit him to his easy-going 
satisfaction. 

“How much?” was Uncle 
Joe’s cautious and suspicious 
question. 

“Only eighty-five dollars,”’ 
was the reply. 

Up in the air he went. 
“Why,” he eried, ‘‘ I never paid 
more than thirty dollars for a 
coat in my life,” and he took the garment off, going out of the 
store ripping and snorting at profiteers. 

H=3 duly reported the incident at home, still indignant. His 
daughter soothingly said, ‘‘Well, you go back to-morrow ‘and 
see Mr. So and So, and he will give you « thirty-dollar coat.” 
Meantime she arranged that the salesman mentioned should 
fit him with a suitable coat and price it at thirty dollars, and she 
would pay the balance. He did so, supplying the statesman 
with the eighty-five-dollar coat. 

Next day Uncle Joe breezed into the Capitol and bumped 
into a fellow member. 

“Hello, Uncle Joe; you have a new coat?” 

“Yes, it’s all right. 

““How much did you pay for it?” 

“Thirty dollars, and that was enough.”’ 

“Tl give you forty dollars for it right now.” 

“You are on,” said Uncle Joe, stripping off the coat while his 
colleague counted out the four tens. They teased him about it 
for a while, until the coat was returned. But they say that 
Uncle Joealways groaned at the thought of that eighty-five dollars. 
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Photograph by P. and A. Chicago Bureau 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER 


the garden of his home at 


Another version of the overcoat yarn shows us ‘‘Unele Joe” 
stumping back to the tailor’s to buy another thirty-dollar coat, 
and there becoming enlightened as to his daughter’s stratagem. 
Further, The Star tells us: 

“Unele Joe’ Cannon ran a close second to the late Colonel 
Roosevelt as the most-photographed and most-written-about 


man on this continent. And yet when the former Speaker 


The veteran statesman is here shown at the age of eighty-nine, in 
Danville, 
the younger generation of his family. 


} 


established a new record for longevity in Congress one of the © 
big newspapers printed a cut of former Senator Frank Cannon, a Ie 
Mormon, with a caption under it which read ‘“‘Uncle Joe” 
Cannon. 

When such things happened to ‘‘Uncle Joe”’ his friends made 
sure that he did not miss seeing them. An amusing example 
of this occurred when a much-read newspaper in upper Michigan 
once printed a picture of an attractive young woman in lingerie 
and boudoir robe, under which the amazed reader found this 
caption: ‘‘Still wears ’em—Uncle Joe Cannon, the grand old 
man of the Republican party, and one of Illinois’ Representa- 
tives in the House, rising to speak at a dinner in Chicago.” 

The mystery was explained 
when elsewhere in the paper 
was found a picture of Mr. 
Cannon, with vest  doffed, 
standing forth in suspenders, 
under which was the com-— 
ment: ‘‘Boudoir robe with 
Oriental touch—from the East - 
comes the imagination for 
this wonder boudoir robe of 
panne velvet and silver metal 
cloth.” 

Some one had switched the 
captions. ; 

Representative Rodenberg. 
figured out just what ‘‘Uncle 
Joe’? Cannon stood for as a 
landmark in the country’s de-_ 
velopment. He found that 
since Representative Cannon 
went to Congress for the first 
time in 1872 until he left, the 
following happened: 

Population from 40,596,000 
to 109,000,000. 

From thirty-seven States to 
forty-eight. 

Publie wealth from $30,000,- 
000,000 to $300,000,000,000. 

From 66,000 miles of railroad 
track to 268,000. 

From initiation of post-eard 
service to airship mail. 

From $23,000,000 in postal 
receipts to $487,000,000. 

One-half of all the members 
of Congress born while he has 
been in Congress. 

All of his colleagues in the 
early Congresses are dead. 

Served under ten Speakers, 
besides being Speaker himself 
for eight years. 

Served under ten Presidents. 

Took leading part in read- 
justment following three wars. 

Helped to establish the civil service. 

Saw four of nineteen amendments to the Constitution adopted. 

Saw Panama Canal built through legislation he helped to pass. 

While Mr. Cannon had been accorded the reputation of being 
the champion smoker of America and the government authority 
on all brands of cigars, he destroyed probably a dozen cigars a 
day, but really smoked no more than five or six. He broke them 
up, chewed them up, or threw them away only half consumed. 

The proneness of ‘“‘Uncle Joe” to give away everything in 
sight that any visitor manifested a liking for was a source of great 
annoyanee to his secretary and his daughter, who as far as 
possible kept out of his reach whatever he might be inclined to 
give away impulsively. 

While for years it had been the custom of many of the great 
men of the country, whenever they went away on any little 
trip, to bring back a box of the best cigars they could find to 
“Unele Joe,’ and while functionaries in Cuba, the Philippines 
and many places famed for their cigars have sent gifts of their 
best to the former ‘‘Czar of the House’’—it was a merchant in 
Georgia who put across the really unique gift. He wrote to Mr. 
Cannon one day about like this: 

““T see by the papers that you have the reputation of being a 
great smoker, but that often you never light your cigar, but chew 
it. Under separate cover I am sending some cigars I have made 
expressly for you. I guarantee that you will not be able to 
light them and that you find they will chew better than any 
you ever had in your mouth.” 

His giff was a box of panetela-shaped black cigars. All 
efforts failed to light one, and it chewed with unsurpassed 
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Big business has 
n quick to adopt th 
beautiful desks of steel 


—and tremendous production 
has greatly reduced the cost 


Allsteel Office 
Equipment 
also includes 


Safes 
Filing Cabinets 
Sectional Cases 

Tables 
Shelving 
Transfer Cases 
Storage Cabinets 
Document Files 
Supplies 


USINESS men, generally, were quick to 

see the advantages of steel office equip- 
ment. And when the GF Allsteel desk was 
introduced, they eagerly adopted it as 
another great forward step. 
For these graceful desks are not only ex- 
ceptionally good-looking. They are perma- 
nent! Mar-proof, warp-proof, indestructible! 
Even the deep, rich finish endures for a 
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Section of the Pittsburgh Screw and Bolt Company Office at Pittsburgh, Pa., Serena with Allsteel eee ieos 


lifetime. It is baked enamel. Never chips, 
discolors, stains. Drawers work silently, 
smoothly. Handles can’t pull loose. Tops 
are velvoleum, banded with polished bronze. 
Feet are bronze, too. 

And, today, Allsteel Desks cost no more 
than ordinary desks. Tremendous pro- 
duction—made possible by wide demand— 
has materially reduced manufacturing costs. 

If you are interested in giving your office 


the benefit of beautiful desks—and 


economical desks, send the coupon below. 


THEGENERALFIREPROOFING COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio; Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ont. 
¢« «+ Branches and dealers in all principal cities + 


ATTACH THIS COUPON 
Se eae et TO YOUR FIRM LETTERHEAD 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Please send me a copy of the Allsteel Desk 
catalog. 


Name —...-..- ee eee z 
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Your brush 


must reach i 
All your teeth C) | 


if you are to keep 
them ALL 


ties professional men laid 
down certain requirements for 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 
They curved the bristle surface 
to fit the curve of the teeth. They 
curved the handle so that you 
can get the brush far back into 
your mouth. And they put a 
tuft on the end of the Pe sh g 
to make the cleaning of a a 
teeth as easy as possible. ‘ 


Sold in three sizes by all | so 
dealers in the United States, =A: | 


Q 


a 


q 


n 
Mass, 
A 


Mabe 
FLORENCE 
ws. 


Canadaandall overthe world. 

Prices in the United States 

and Canada are: Pro-phy-lac- 

tic Adult, a0 Pro-phy-lac- 

tic Small, 40” ; Pro-phy-lac- 

tic Baby, 25¢- ‘Also made in 

three different bristle tex- 13 

tures—hard, medium and : 

soft. Always sold in the | 

yellow box. | 
PRICE 50¢ | 

at all druggists 
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| characteristic. 


flavor and moisture, for it was made of the 
choicest plug tobacco. 


In defense of Mr. Cannon against the 
facile charge of ‘‘Czarism,” the Star writer 
assures us that he was ‘‘really less of a boss 
than any of his predecessors, ” of whom we 
are told: 


All the previous Speakers had made up 
the list of committees themselves. In his 
organization of the House, Speaker Cannon 
sent for John Sharp Williams, then Demo- 
cratic leader of the House and later Sena- 
tor, and said to him: 

“Williams, you’re boss of your side. 
believe in a contest the leader should con- 
trol his organization. I wish you’d make 
up the Democratic side of the committee 
lists. I’ve made up the proportion accord- 
ing to the majority and minority strength. 
Tl make up the majority side and you 
make up the minority side, and I’ll incor- 
porate your list with mine. 

“T’ll make only two conditions—first;, 
geographical. If I find it necessary to put a 
Republican on any committee from a State 
which ought to have only one member, I’ll 
not let you assign a Democrat from the 
same State. Second, I'll have to ask you 
to do what I will do myself, refrain from 
appointing new members to the rivers and 
harbors committee from districts where 
they have big new projects under considera- 
tion, or to the naval committee where they 
are trying to get new Navy yards.”’ 

Williams agreed that that was ‘not only 
fair, but a most generous proposition,” 
and yet it was out of this arrangement that 
the furor against ‘‘Cannonism’”’ and 
‘ezarism’’ developed. Williams did not 
give several of the old Democrats the com- 
mittee places they wanted. For example, 
Representative Shackleford of Missouri 
wanted a place on interstate and foreign 
commerce. Shackleford made a speech in 
the House against the ‘‘ezarism of the 
Speaker,’’ and that was the first note of 
rebellion. 


It is not strange, remarks the Toledo 
Blade, that his people loved and trusted 


him, and that ‘‘a nation mourns the passing 


of this sturdy old statesman,’’ for— 


3orn, as he said himself, of God-fearing 
and man-loving parents, he was honest, 
courageous, loyal, and kindly. Intrinsic 
nobleness and contempt of trifles 
He tolerated no draperies 
about him of cant or affectation or dissim- 
ulation. He never falsified, prevaricated 
or shuffled. There never was any doubt 
about where Joseph Gurney Cannon stood 
in private life or in publie positions which 
he held for sixty-two years. 


were | 


It is recalled that it was in 1861 
Mr. 
attorney 
Ward H. 
Abraham Lineoln. 
ful lawyer had no chance. 
swollen streams 


in Illinois. His opponent was 
Lamon, one-time law partner of 
Apparently the youth- 
Swimming his 
and over 


horse across 


that | 
Cannon determined to run for State’s | 
| the hayseed in his hair, 
|touch of his voice 


| 


him in Congress almost continuously from — 


|| 1872 until his retirement three years ago. 
When a combination of Democrats and 


jinsurgent Republicans amended the rules 
and deprived him of the almost autocratic 


powers he had exercised as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, he never com- 
plained, and never quit. As one biog- 
rapher wrote: 

‘‘Lampooned from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, he merely shrugged his 
drooping shoulders and went back at night 
to the game.” 

Uncle Joe’s domestic life was sweet and 
beautiful. As the fires burned low, he 
delighted most in the companionship of his 
two little grandchildren who will miss him 
most, for he has gone to meet the wife 
upon whose strength and guidance he 
depended so much when they made life’s 
morning march together. 


A resemblance between ‘‘Uncle Joe” 
and the “Uncle Sam’’ of the cartoonists is 
noted by more than one journal, including 
the Grand Rapids Herald, which. considers 
that resemblance more than superficial, 
and says: 


He captured and dominated the imagi- 
nations of his countrymen literally for 
decades. Not even Presidents drew greater 
crowds to hear them speak. He dealt in 
a homely, Linecolnian philosophy which 
gript the common heart. It is our fortune 
that he was spared solong. It is our prob- 
lem that his type seems fading out. “‘Uncle 
Joe’ has been second only to ‘Uncle 
Sam’ in the popular idiom of sixty years. 
He looked like ‘‘Uncle Sam.”’ Yea, more, 
he was ‘‘Uncle Sam’s”’ spiritual embodi- 
ment. A great, powerful, understanding 
American has gone to greet the yesterdays. 


He was the sort of man about whose 
memory legends will grow, declares the 
Detroit News, which also refers to the 
Uncle Sam resemblance: 


It was probably chance that made the 
cartoonists draw ‘“‘Unele Sam”’ a good dealin 
the likeness of ‘‘UneleJoe’’; but ‘‘UncleSam”’ 
was designed as the typical American, and 
Uncle Joe was the typical American of the 
Middle West, the most American section of 
all America. For there, in the last half of 
the nineteenth century, men lived close to 
the soil and close to their neighbors; they 
lived hard, worked hard, thought hard, 
fotght hard. They were kindly, loyal, 
democratic—or if they were not, they did 
not get along very well. 

When Tom Reed laid down the. reins of 
the House speakership, there was little 
question as to the man best fitted to sue- 
ceed him. Cannon and MeKinley had 
assisted him in framing the ‘‘ Reed rules” 
for making the House run smoothly. But 
David B. Henderson, of Iowa, had a prior 
claim, and he was chosen. Henderson had 
an unhappy time on the job, and in 1902 he 
declined reelection. The House turned 
joyously to Unele Joe, who “spoke with 
and under the magie 
that hayseed glowed 
around his head like the halo of the 
martyrs.’’ And Uncle Joe enforced the 
Reed rules and made them his own; en- 


miry roads, he made a personal campaign, | foreed them not with the Reed asperity, 


and the good Quakers replied: ‘Yes, 
Joseph, we know thy good mother and 
father and we will vote for thee.” 
They did. Cannon was elected 
that was the beginning of a record-breaking 


| publie eareer, in which he had the support 
| of four generations of voters who kept |did the advance of age. 


and | 


| but with a vigor all his own. 

Some years later the country reacted 
against ‘‘Cannonism,’’ and Uncle Joe went 
down to defeat, but his convictions re- 
mained unaltered. 


Authority had not changed him, nor 
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Seven times as big as France 
yet ONE rail system serves it all 


1 Bete comes slowly to an empire so vast. 
Illinois’ prairies are alight while dark- 
ness still holds the Rockies. An hour, two 
hours, and a new morning has spread two 
thousand miles. Thirty million people in 
seventeen states awake— 


And seek a thousand wants of another day. 
Four hundred thousand bushels of wheat for 
the day’s bread. Twelve million pounds of 
meat. Four hundred thousand tons of coal. 
Six million gallons of gasoline. Clothing, 
lumber, steel, luxuries—trainloads of them. 
Hundreds of thousands of people must ride on 


trains. 
& * a 


Transportation! In this Drama of a Day it 
plays the leading role. A giant railroad is ready 
for its part. Its army of fifty thousand workers 
arises for the task. A thousand trains must run. 
In hundreds of communities life and business 
of another day await their coming. 


ae * x 


Trace this empire and this railroad. Half the 
United States is served. By the rails of the 
Burlington from Chicago and St. Louis to the 
Rocky Mountains. By the Colorado and South- 
etn, its subsidiary, from Colorado to the Gulf 
Atlantic. By the Great Northern and the 


; For 75 Years 


The Burlington has completed seventy-five 
years of successful railroad service. The Bur- 
lington has never been in the hands of a re- 
ceiver; it has never defaulted on a financial 
obligation. The Burlington has counted suc- 
cess as necessary to 2 useful existence. It 
knows no other way to provide the high class 
of service the public has demanded and which 
the Burlington has made its first purpose 


Mex esa Ledon— 


PRESIDENT OF THE BURLINGTON 


Northern Pacific, its associated lines, from the 
Great Lakes to the North Pacific Coast. 
Over 27,000 miles of connecting, natural 
transportation lines—the West's greatest system! 
Here, in these seventeen states, is the bulk of 
the nation’s production—in wheat, in corn, in 


Everywhere West 


oats, in flour,inlivestock,in wool,in dairy prod- 
ucts, in iron, in timber. From fertile fields in 
sunlight, from darkened treasure lands under- 
ground come vast riches in cotton, sugar beets, 
fruit, coal, oil, copper, silver and gold. 


* * * 


Servant of this empire and servant of the 
nation that is fed, clothed and sustained is the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad. It 
carries more grain than any other railroad. It 
catries more livestock than any other railroad. 
It carries more food products, raw and manu- 
factured, than any other railroad in the world. 


It has been the government fast mail carrier 
between Chicago and Omaha for forty-three 
unbroken years. It is the principal carrier of 
summer tourists to the resorts of the Rockies. 
Its fine passenger trains go Everywhere West. 


* * * 


Seventy-five years of successful operation has 
enabled the Burlington to provide the highest 
type of modern railroad service. To perpetuate 
its high standards, to serve with increasing 
usefulness the great empire it helped to build, 
the experience, the resources, the energies of 
the Burlington are pledged without limit. 
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_ PALESTINE’S BUSY CHIEF OF POLICE 


‘ AN YOU KILL THAT MAN DOWN THERE with 
your old rifle?” queried the Arab go-getter of the old 
shepherd, pointing to a man beside his flock in the 

valley below. ‘‘Yes,” he replied. But could he wing one of 

those on the far hillside? persisted the persuasive one, a seller of 

Mausers. The shepherd shook his head. Whereupon, without 

any unnecessary fuss, the Arab gave a 

quick and convincing demonstration 

with the gun—but one man remained 
where two had stood before—and the 
bargain was clinched. After the Turks 
left Trans-Jordania, there was a brisk 
trade in their discarded Mauser rifles, 
strictly on their man-killing merits. 

“How many times this argument was 

used to sell German rifles in those early 

days of the British occupation, only the 
pedler, if anybody, knows, and the 
worst of it was we never could catch 

him,”’ concluded Capt. Frederick A. 

Partridge, who tells the story to Alan 

Macdonald in the New York World. 

Captain Partridge was appointed Chief 

of Police in Palestine after Allenby’s 

capture of Jerusalem, and was ordered 
to organize a civil police body. The 

Turks left everything in great confu- 

sion, the old Turkish policemen ac- 

cepted bribes and were suspected of 
conspiracy, the pay was too small for 
the Jews, and so the foree was com- 
posed mainly of Arabs, who had had no 
training or instruction, save personal 
talks. ‘‘No wonder they were a long 
time getting straight on Occidental ideas 

of murder’’—and justice. One day a 

policeman came in and stood before the 

Captain’s desk.~ As the Chief relates: 


His black eyes were like coals in his 
eagerness—directly in contrast with the 
bearing of the nondescript, thoroughly 
cowed fellow countryman he had by the 
arm. ‘I’ve arrested a murderer, sir,” 
he said. “I’ve got the body of the 
victim and all the evidence.” My 
Arab had been on the police force of 
the Jerusalem district for only a few 
weeks, so I wasn’t able to share the 
enthusiasm with which he stood before 
me. 

“That so?” I said, evenly. 
about it.” 

I won’t attempt to quote the strange 
story he told me. He had been passing 
by one of the many walled gardens of 
old Jerusalem when he heard sounds of 
an argument beyond the wall. He 
climbed the wall and silently dropt to the ground inside. There, 
in the shadow of olive-trees on a moonlight night, two men were 
quarreling bitterly. Presently they grappled. The native 
policeman waited patiently, but consumed with eagerness. The 
men drew knives. They fought in the dark, unknowing that they 
were, in fact, under the eyes of the law. At last one dropt with a 
knife blade in his vitals. The policeman rushed in and grabbed 
the victor. 

“But why didn’t you stop them?” I protested. 
man, you should have arrested them for assault! 
have saved a life. Couldn’t you see that?” 

My henchman looked ecrestfallen, but he clung to the arm of 
his murderer. 

‘“Anybody could arrest two men for assault,” he said at last, 
in his own tongue. ‘‘I wanted a murderer. Murderers get the 
worst punishment. I thought they were most important.’’ 


“Tell me 
THE “BIG COP” 


Nights, has 


“Hane it 
You could 


As well as being an arbiter of disputes, Captain Partridge was 


considered a sort of super-nursemaid. One day one of his police- 


OF THE 


a Caliph in the 


Captain Partridge, like 
been called 
strange problems, 


_ men brought him a letter. 
” pent and middle-aged Arab.”’ We are told that: 


At that time, during the organization of the force, I was 
_ forced to spend days on end listening to complaint after com- 
It was here misery was — 


plaint in the poorest part of the city. 
greatest, therefore the excess of complaint and petty crime. 
Then, too, the people had an ineradicable conviction that the 
thing to do in dispute or difficulty was to talk personally to the 
Commandant, the same being myself. 
It was the old respect for the effendi, 
or gentleman in power. Even the police 
held to this idea, despite the fact that 
we had established district stations to 


matters. Imagine, then, what I thought 
when I opened this particular letter, 


policeman—for this is what it said: 

“Most honorable, worshipful, all- 
powerful Commandant of Police. 
Knowing that thou art always kind 
and good and wishful to help all, I 
make appeal to you. 

‘“‘This morning my wife birthed twins, 
and I am very poor and do not see how 
I ean support all. Will you please take 
one? 

““God save the King and the noble 
Captain Partridge, Commandant of 
Police.” 


The territory over which the Cap- 
tain’s jurisdiction extended, in addition 
to the city itself and its slums, was a 
district about a thousand miles square. 
Much of this is desert, and along with 
other land to the south it was continu- 
ally being ravaged by bands of tribes- 
men from across the Jordan. We read 
that: 


The raiders lived in numerous loeali- 
ties in their own country. They would 
meet, for instance, at a chosen spot, 
ford the river and swoop down on some 
unsuspecting town. Maybe they would 
raze it, but in any event they would 
drive off the camels, cattle and other 
live stock, and on oceasion take away 
with them three or four young women 
who happened to strike their fancy. 
They were as inte resting a lot of bandits 
as any one could imagine. 

Report of a raid would come in, and 
hours afterward we would set out. 
Weeks of hard riding sometimes ensued, 
and even then we would be unable to 
trace down more than one or two of the 
culprits. None of the tribesmen would 

talk, of course, and it was practically 
impossible to identify the stolen eattle. 
Sometimes all trace of the women would 
be lost; again we would find them un- 
harmed and be able to return them to 
their homes. 

One night there came in a report of a raid far in the South, 
and we had the good fortune to meet the bandits on their way 
across the desert toward the Jordan. <A running fight ensued, 
two of the bandits were shot down and we had reason to believe 
others had been wounded. But in the end the rest of the band 
got away. 

We had a pretty good idea as to where the raiders had come 
from, and so, the day after the foray, I set out with my orderly 
on a visit to the Shcik, or Emir, of that particular tribe. Natu- 
rally, the raiders had all sifted back to their particular little eom- 
munities and finding them would be, I knew, like identifying 
sands in the desert. But maybe I could warn the Sheik off. 

So I clambered up the hill to the Emir’s tent. The bearded 
old rascal stood ready to receive me as if I had been a long- 
lost brother. After the greeting we sat down. I went straisht to 
the heart of the subject, but for a time he fenced with me, smiling 
covertly. He talked on every subject under the sun. He told 
me he had three wives, and I asked him how many children he 

(Continued on page 49) 
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upon to settle many 


Following him came the sae “a . 


which I took from my humbly bowing 


weed out complaints not really police 


cf hear,” he a a ee Prana lene 

8 our only sport out here.” 

Partridge believed in football as one of the best means 

. x Occidental ideas to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and 
several foot’ clubs. He, himself, took part in the 

s, and one day in the midst of one he was called away to 

: a pitched battle which was being fought between two 

zious sects, in front of the Coptic Monastery, which is near 

the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. Breathlessly the messenger 
described the fight, and clad in shorts, jersey and cleated boots, 

the Captain was driven to the fray. Reading on: 


_ As we scurried up the winding corridor that leads to the court- 
yard before the monastery, I strove to figure what had happened, 
that I might know how to act at once. I knew that every 
Friday the Latins ‘‘made the Stations of the Cross,” going over 
he very route which, they believe, our Savior took on His way 
to Calvary. I recalled that the ninth station, or the spot where 
hrist fell for the third and last time under the terrible weight of 
the cross, is directly before the Coptic Monastery. It is marked 
by a pillar. The Copts claim the land, but because of precedent 
centuries old they allow other sects to visit the holy spot. 
: Imagine the scene that met my eyes in the little courtyard. 
On one side towered the monastery; every window was filled 
with shouting Copts, hurling a storm of crockery, furniture and 
whatever they could lay hands upon down on the heads of the 
Latin pilgrims. Other Copts along the three walls that made up 
the enclosure were adding noise and hastily grabbed missiles; 
some had even torn bricks from the walls. Several of the Copts 
~ had sallied from the monastery, and fist fights were at their height. 
_ Numerous noses had been broken, to judge from the blood, and 
a woman’s skull, it was learned, had been fractured. Along the 
_ walls, stricken combatants had retired to nurse their wounds. 
Aided by my two native policemen and my practise of football, 
I plunged through the struggling mass to the steps of the mon- 
_astery. Shouting and shaking those about me, with the help of 
my men, I finally made myself heard. 

Then, before any semblance of order was restored, they all 
began turning on me, each striving to get the judicial ear first. 
A deluge of appeals in a dozen tongues! 

At last I got a moment of silence and demanded what was 
wrong. It appears that when the Latins arrived before the pillar 
marking the ninth station, in the ‘Path of Sorrows,” they 
found a chair belonging to the Copts directly before it. The 
Latin Bishop, or leader, feeling, no doubt, great indignation 
over what he considered a desecration of the spot where the 
Savior suffered so much, demarided that the chair be removed. 
Never before had a chair been there; it must go! No, declared 
the Copts, the chair must stay! One of the Latins attempted to 
throw the offending piece of furniture out of the way, and the 
Copts seized him. 

‘““Why was the chair there?” I demanded of the Coptic Bishop, 
tho I thought it probable he had used it for one of the Copts’ 
own ceremonies and had forgotten it. 

‘Tt was always there; and must not be removed,” he shouted, 
obviously almost out of his mind with rage. 

The Bishop was a great, stalwart man, who, on another and 
more peaceful occasion, had lifted me bodily to show his strength 
and held me above his head. 

‘You know the chair hasn’t always been there,” I challenged 
him. ‘‘These pilgrimages have been going on ever since I’ve 
been here, and there never was such a fight before. Do you want 
to throw over all precedent?” (Precedent is the final law at the 
church.) ‘‘Remove that chair!” 

I took a step forward. The Bishop plunged down the short 
steps. Raising his great arms so that the sleeves of his heavy 
brown robe fell about his shoulders, he let out a bellow of protest 


and threat. 


tea 


“Wh ry not? ’ was my ; mee! 
“The Coptic chair is still in the courtyard! Away, a 
it, before the ceremony can go on! The chair is a sacril 
- Again the confused outery, and some incipient renew 
combat as the Latins scented complete victory. But a 

force, the best play was mine. There wasn’t another thing 
to do. All my authority, in'a way, was at stake. I went over to 
the chair—and the slipping of my cleated shoes on the cobbles 
didn’t add much to my dignity—sat down and lighted a cigaret. 
This may seem sacrilegious, but I only did it for emphasis. I 
knew these people, essentially reverent, were at this time scarcely 
accountable for their unhappy emotional outbreak. 

‘‘I’m very tired,” I explained. ‘‘I have been playing football 
all afternoon. I propose to sit here until you hold your ceremony 
and leave, or go without holding it. The Coptic chair bides with 
me.” : 

My two men flanked me, expecting trouble. There was much 
protest and muttering, but finally the pilgrims composed them- 
selves for prayer. Their ceremony completed, they departed. 

We treated the whole thing as a criminal case, tho, as you can 
see, it involved delicate issues. There were several hearings, 
and in the end the Copts decided to punish their own offenders. 
They sent the monastic Hercules to a rock monastery, a sort of 
correctional institute, at Wadi Kilt, in the south, about the hottest 
place I have ever heard tell of—save, of course, one. 


JOHN CHINAMAN AT SEA 


66 URID STEAMSHIP POSTERS exert quite as potent a 
| spell on the Yangtze as they do in Kansas,” and the 
Chinese sailor is becoming as common as his brother 
laundryman. Large numbers of Celestials now follow the sea, 
not, as heretofore, as part of the deck crews of tramp steamers, 
but on almost every Pacific liner. In an article in the New 
York Times, Hollister Noble tells us that within the last ten 


years the Chinaman has become a commodity in world shipping. ° 


As the American law grants ‘‘shore leave to all foreign crews 
except Orientals,” there is no danger of wholesale desertion 
after a taste of the blandishments of life as it is lived along 
the water-front, altho the Chinese often make desperate attempts 
to get ashore. When they first enter an American ship, they 
are as excited as children, asserts Mr. Noble, but once on board 
they settle down to enjoy life peacefully and philosophically. 
Perhaps this is because they bring with them the atmosphere 
of their native land, for we read: 


To casual Western eyes, preoccupied with the superficial in- 
timacy of ship life, these Oriental stewards, however efficient, 
are often taciturn, imperturbable and always ‘‘different.” But 
in their own quarters they know how to relax. 

The entire glory-hole—the quarters for saloon and deck 
stewards, bell-hops, mess-boys and ‘‘ biscuit” boys—is filled with 
native products, such as bags of rice, boxes of tea, Chinese 
prints, bamboo mats, wooden bowls, chop-sticks, paper lanterns, 
toasted melon-seeds, magic charms and a weird variety of 
baked nuts and preserved sweets. 

When the ship leaves Shimonoseki and the hot winds of the 
China Sea strike her, alleyways and passages are crowded with 
slender figures in flapping cotton garments, squatting on cane 
mats under ventilators or sleeping near cool drafts from cargo 
port-holes and companionways or gathered in twos and threes 
over the eternal pipe and wooden bowls full of rice or tea. 
Separated from them by a quarter-inch steel bulkhead is the 
forecastle, another world representing the opposite side of the 
globe, and retailing the gossip of Liverpool, St. Paul, the haunts 
of Rio, and the amenities of Brooklyn’s water-front. 

The commercial success these Chinamen make of positions 
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Tried, Tested and Perfected — ~" 
A Radtola for Christmas 4 


with all the latest improvements insured 
by RCA leadership—plus public approval 2 


HRISTMAS and an RCA Radiola—one 

suggests the other. Frost on the windows, 
a tree inside, and the one gift that cannot fail to_ 
enthuse the whole family. 


A real Christmas and a seal Radiola—one of the 
sets containing all the new improvements that 

na ‘have set the world talking—but 
tried and tested and perfected. 
Compared with ordinary sets, and 
complicated novelties, Radiolas re- 
veal radio in its supreme basic phase 
* of naturalness, simplicity and true- 

ness of tone. 


RADIOLA 25,with 
CP EAS LS 8 you have not yet heard radio in 


its natural, tested form—if you are still experi- 
menting ae inferior sets, or are merely on the 
threshold of the enchanted land—do not delay in 
asking your RCA Authorized Dealer for an intro- 
ductory demonstration. = 


There is Radiola 20—an antenna 
set. It packs into one small radio 
set all the quality of making and 
performance that a man wants 
when he is interested in resu/ts— 


RADIOLA 26, $225 


and low price, It has a power tube for volume— 
single control for simplicity—with verniers for 
accurate tuning of distant stations. And it dves 
get distance! 


There is Radiola 25—the six 
tube super-heterodyne. It gets 


distance with only its loop. It 
tunes in witha single finger— 


gets clear, rich volume with its 


power tube. And its fine tone 


RADIOLA 30, 
complete, $575 


quality—sealed in—can be 


counted on to last for years, 


Radiola 28 is the eight tube super-heterodyne. a. 


The eight tubes mean bigger distances and finer 
selectivity. It is so carefully made that even the 
wire of its loop is measured to the sixty-fourth of 
an inch. And the music it brings in with a single 
turn of the hand is rea// 


Radiola 30 is the eight tube supSk haa 
with power loudspeaker and mo batter- 
ies, Just plug it in on the house current 
—tune in—and turn up the volume. 
It is not mere power—but clear, natural 
volume. Turn it low—use the power 
‘ authorized| 25 @ Teserve to get the climax 
ler) | ofa song without acrash. Or RCA Loud. 
speaker 1ro4g. 
turn it high—use it to fill a Complete, $275 
great hall with the music of a brass band. 


Buy with 


confidence But use it always to get reality—to get 
whereyou the actual tone and the actual volume of 


i the original music—unaltered. This isthe 
radio set of the future—the Christmas offering for 
the man who has an old radio set of an earlier day. 


‘The super-heterodynes are built with 
thousandth-of-an-inch preciseness— 
yet they are built so sturdily and sealed 
so well that years cannot affect their 
most delicate adjustments. They are 
sealed—as no other type of radio set is 
sealed—in a catacomb that neither 


RADIOLA 28, 
with eight Ra. 
diotrons, $260 


dust nor air can penetrate. 


With the moderate terms that an 
RCA Dealer will arrange, you can easily greet 
Christmas morning with a Radiola! And it is a 
permanent investment, for it never grows old, but 
becomes a greater treasure as broadcasting grows 
and the great artists and singers of the world 
turn more and more to radio, 


RADIOLA 20—singlecon- 
trolled—with power Radio- 
tron for finer tone at big- 
ger volume, It isso devised 
that its five tubes do the 
work of many more, With 
Radiotrons, $1 15 
RCA Loudspeaker 100 
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Ladies 


Mennen 
for Men 


Christmas 


Gift Box 


with the new Improved Lather Brush 


Attractively 


Packaged 

CONTENTS 
1 Mennen Lather Brush (value)...... $4.00 
1 Mennen Shaving Cream (special size) .25 
1 Mennen Talcum for Men......... 25 
teMvMennen Skinvbalm-erte «ic cc een -50 


Actual value $5.00 
Special Price 


2.50 


An assortment of shaving delights for which 
any man will be genuinely grateful. 

The Lather Brush for instance. A real lather 
builder—made of the finest and purest un- 


dyed hair and bristle— 
theequalofany youcan 
buy for $4.00 to $5.00. 
Guaranteed. Nine men 
out of ten need it, Steal 
a glimpse at his old 
brush. How he'll ap- 
preciate this new one! 

Then the tube of 
MennenShavingCream. 
Probably it’s his favor- 
ite anyway. And atube 
of Mennen Skin Balm, 
that greatafter-shaving 
preparation, and a big 
tin of Mennen Talcum 
for Men. 

It’s a gift you can 
gracefully make to any 
man you know. A real 
bargain...and remark- 
able value. At your 
favorite store. Get 
yours now, before the 
supply is exhausted. 


e 
beee 
(Mennen Salesman) 


Hope. 


1 UMADE IN U.S.A, 
% STERILIZED 


s 


The Brush alone is 
worth$4.00 to $5.00 


undyed hair 
and bristle. Set in 
hard rubber. Steril- 
ized. Sturdy, easy- 
grip handle, stands 
where it’s put. A 
real lather builder, 


GUARANTEED 


Pure, 


THE MENNEN COMPANY 
Newark, New Jersey 


The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec | 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


paying barely a fourth as much as white 
men receive in the same capacities is amaz- 
ing. Any number of white-clad stewards 
who have emerged from the cramped quar- 
ters of some dilapidated sampan now own 
gay-colored cottages along the new streets 
of Canton, or in the best native sections 
of Hongkong and Shanghai. Sharpened and 
developed by a few years of contact with 
Western civilization on, shipboard, they 
often become powers in their respective 
communities. j 


“The lower regions of a west-bound 
Pacific liner are passing strange,’’ remarks 
Mr. Noble, who goes on to describe the 
cosmopolitan assembly below decks. 


More than 200 Chinese, packed on one 
deck, are close to an American crew consist- 
ing of native citizens, ‘‘limeys,” “hunkies,”’ 
two ‘‘Frogs,” a ‘‘ Rooshun,”’ some “‘Spigs,”’ 
an English bosun and several ‘‘goo-goo”’ 
messboys from Ilo-Ilo. Further aft on the 
same deck are the third-class quarters re- 
served for Orientals and filled with deport- 
ees, together with California truck farmers, 
restaurant owners and Pell Street laundry 
magnates going home for a visit. Democ- 
racy soon abolishes all barriers between 
this region and the stewards’ department. 
As soon as the assorted human eargo in the 
steerage is settled for the trip, Western 
dress and customs are shed like discarded 
garments. The true Oriental emerges and 
the steerage two days at sea would delight 
any Oriental melodrama producer. 

For here among figures clad in blue and 
red and black and gold flicker shadows and 
exotic colors. Wreaths of purple smoke 
curl up the ventilators; on a couple of 
charcoal braziers tea is boiling; and dim 


lights play over the round moon faces of | 
stolid figures half hidden in loose garments | 


and smoke. Gambling among the Chinese 
is a pastime ashore and a passion at sea. 
Sessions of fan-tan and a dozen other native 
games last for days. Players leave for 
a meal, two hours’ sleep, a ten-minute 
walk—then they are back again. 


Unlike the brief joys of bridge and poker, 
these games of fan-tan sometimes last from 
Vancouver Island to Chosi Light on the 
coast of Japan, and we are told: 


The gaming tables are mess tables 
scrubbed spotless and piled high with white 
pearl buttons. Dozens of Chinese—eross- 
legged or reclining, clad in kimonos or 


-| finance convert pearl buttons into Cea 


naked to the waist, earved in statuesque | 


attitudes, earnest, professional, amused or 
skeptical—sit silently about the tables. 
Buttons—secores of buttons, hundreds of 
buttons—are scooped here and there across 
the boards. First-class passengers peer 
through the hatch gratings at these curious 
creatures, so silent, so earnest and 
indifferent. 

With equanimity these little yellow peo- 
ple gamble away three years’ Savings, win 
a fortune, or play for forty-eight hours at 
a Stretch without turning a hair. If one 


SO 


has lost too much, he eurls up on a wire 
bunk and wafts himself to contentment in 
clouds of opium smoke. If he has won. he 


does the same. These gamblers are gen- 
iuses in the mazes of Chinese currency, 
Overseers of a dozen native. games can 
detect the false note of a bad coin in the 
ring of good gold. But most of the games 


are conducted with buttons; and a 
@ gaming session intricate problems 


20-cent pieces, silver dollars, or Shang 
“big” and ‘‘small”’ money. oat 

Sometimes there is a fight—a Chine 
fight—which ought to evoke laughter : 
the gods. Fifty feet away one would sw 
toa massacre. The din is terrific, and 
a chorus of yells may be heard the s 
screams of the contestants. New mast 
at-arms and young officers unused to t 
ways of the heathen Chinee often rush to 
the scene with drawn revolvers. But old- 
timers only flick their cigaret ash and turn 
to another chapter. For these struggles are 
battles with words. The opponents shout 
to the bystanders, plead with eye-witnesses, 
denounce one another to mutual friends. — 
They retire to a safe distance and throw 
things. Real blows are seldom struck, and 
each strives for a verbal victory or to turn 
the popular laugh on his opponent. It is 
a contest in ridicule and abusive language. 

“‘Does the lowly, unworthy son of a puny — 
Canton worm mean to infer that the most 
noble scion of the exalted Tow Lees of 
Kowloon concealed three coppers up his 
sacred sleeve?”’ 

““Unworthy consort of cutthroats and 
robbers,” gurgles his enraged opponent, 
“your incredible crime would shame the 
low brain of that vile robber, your uncle, 
who would have made the world much 
pleasanter for me to live in had he strangled 
you ten years ago.”’ 

Sometimes an American member of the 
crew elects to sit in for afew minutes. But 
he is up against a clique of financial wizards 
and rarely wins any considerable sum. For 
in fan-tan, a dull game for Westerners, one 
can win very little and the bank must win 
a great deal. The best gamblers seem to 
come from Macao, and when Hongkong is 
reached half the ship’s Chinese complement 
rush off for this Monte Carlo of the East, 
four hours by boat from Hongkong, where 
gambling is gilded with the sacred gold of 
charity, and lottery tickets are lettered with 
fervent pleas for the ‘‘Santa Casa de Miseri- 
cordia”’ or the ‘‘Pathetic Orphan Asylum 
of Kowloon.”’ 


Mr. Noble tells us that the Chinaman’s 
literal interpretation of orders and_ his 


| devotion to duty give rise to many amus- 


ing situations, and cites one incident in 
illustration: 


A ship from the Orient was docking in 
San Francisco last summer. A member of 
one of the few Chinese deck crews manning 
American ships was a fat little man who got 
entangled in hawsers, was almost yanked 
overboard by a spring line, and altogether 
exasperated the deck officers. It was dusk. 
After the ship had been made fast he ap- 
proached the second officer, who was about 
to leave. 

“What to do now, honorable sir?” he 
asked. 

“Aw, go tie yourself to the mast,’’ mut- 
tered the exasperated officer, turning on his 
heel. Three hours later a watchman going 
his rounds was astonished to find a hungry 
Chinaman securely lasht to the aftermast 
above the eargo booms. It was another 
hour before a group of bewildered officers 
solved this unique case of self-imposed 
martyrdom. 

A favorite institution among passengers 
is the diminutive Ching boy assigned to 
follow in the wake of th. deck steward’s tea 
tray. ‘‘Biscuits’’ he is called. He is usually 
the smallest morsel of humanity that the 
company can procure. He is just big 
enough to develop sea legs and handle a 
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Thousands have succeeded in banishing 
their ills through the aid 
of one simple food 


OT a “cure- all, ”” not a medicine—Fleisch- 


mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable fresh 
food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poisons _ 
of constipation. Where cathartics give only 
temporary relief, yeast strengthens the intes- 
tinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active, daily releasing new stores of energy... - 


eee eew 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
juices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
pieces. For. constipation dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before meals and at 
bedtime. Dangerous habit-forming cathartics 
will gradually become unnecessary. All grocers 
have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy several cakes 
at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry’ 
place for two or three days. - 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest booklet 
on Yeast for Health. Health Research Dept. A-go, 
The Fleischmann Company, 1 Washington Street, 
New York. 


“J WAS RUN DOWN and being a fancy dancer 


and in need of all the strength possible I started 


a year ago to eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s “] HAD SEVERE INTESTINAL 

Yeast a day. Since then I have had the best of PAINS AND GAS! I have been a 

health. Esteve (MisKoya) ee TH chauffeur for twenty years and sitting 

ppicsee, ATs in a car for ten or twelve hours a day 

without getting any exercise finally 

as : sl st pl a 4 told on my system. In this plight I 

; ; Lee ] : took Fleischmann’s Yeast. In two 

months I was a different person. I was 
entirely well.” 

R. S. Burnwoop, Venice, Calif. 


“1 HAD SICK HEADACHES BROUGHT ON 


BY INDIGESTI¢ IN. A doctor advised Yeast 
I have now I een free from headaches for seve ral 
months, thanks to Fleischmann’s Y¢ Aste 
Epwarp A. Sprout, Denver, Colo. 
THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 
aids digestion—clears the skin- -banishes constipation. & 


© Sykes & Fowler 
Chicago 


Chintinas brings 


many Greetings 
to John Drew 


AR popularity of this dean of 
American actors has never waned. 
Proof that his admirers do not for- 
get him is evident, particularly at 
Christmas time. Greetings from all 
parts of the world come to him. 

* * * 


You, too, will be liberal in spread- 
ing joy at Christmas amongthoseyou 
love and admire. The larger your 
list of Christmas Greetings, the 
more pleasure Christmas will bring 
you. For it is indeed true that the 
joy is in giving rather than receiving. 

Let your list bea long one. Christ- 
mas Cards express what is far more 
precious than the costliest of mate- 
tial gifts. They express the gifts of 
the spirit. They say all the kindly, 
loving things your heart would love 
to say to those you’d love to see on 
Christmas Day. 


Buy your Christmas Cards now 
while the stocks are fresh and varied. 


* * * * 


Anne Rittenhouse, noted social author- 
ity, has written a most interesting book 
on the modern usage of Greeting Cards, 
which includes fifteen pages for lists, 
arranged conveniently. Simply mail 25¢ 
with the coupon for your copy. 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeling Cards 


The Greeting Card Association 
| 354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed is 25c. Please send me, prepaid, “Greet- 
ing Cards—When and How to use Them.” 


a detachment boarded the Wanliu 2a 
proceeded with her to Wanhsien, a cit; 
1,250 miles up the Yangtze from the coa 
| The British gunboat, H. M. 8. Cockchafe 
was at this port, and on the Wanli 
arrival there the Cockchafer turned 
Chinese off. : * 
The next day, August 30, however, — 
Yang Sen seized two other merchantmen, 
owned by the same British company, whie hie 
also were at Wanhsien. These ships were — 
anchored alongside the Cockchafer, which, — 
heavily outnumbered both in men and — 
armament, could do nothing but stay 
where she was. The Chinese trained ar-— 
tillery and rifles on the gunboat, and she 
was at their merey. The two ships of 
Butterfield & Swire so taken were the — 
Wantun and the Wanhsien. There were 
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small tray of tea biscuits. These little 


fellows are always popular. With their 
black button eyes, chubby trim figures in 
white service uniforms, with yachting cap 
and impressive silver insignia marked “‘ Bis- 
cuits,” they are unwilling recipients of 
much attention from elderly women and 
they are also dispensers of amusement for 
all passengers. Their cash receipts in tips 
are the envy of the ship’s company. One 
biscuit boy on the San Francisco-Manila 
run recently made $1,500 on the west- 
bound voyage with a full passenger list and 
$500 on the return trip—$1,500 in addition 


to his wages on a forty-four day trip— 
a considerable fortune in Chinese currency. 


“OUT CUTLASSES AND BOARD!” 
Ss AS the first bluejacket, followed by 
his boarding party, reached the 
Wanhsien’s deck, a terrific fire from the 
concealed enemy poured in upon them.” 
In spite of the hail of bullets they prest 
on, for it is one of the traditions of the 
British Navy that British tars who fall 
into the enemy’s hands must be ‘‘freed at 
all hazards, short of dishonor.” Six officers 
of the British merchant marine had fallen 
into the hands of the Chinese, on the Upper 
Yangtze River, and so an old-fashioned 
naval battle to rescue them, rare in these 
days of long-distance sea-fights, ensued, 
with grappling ships, scuppers running 
blood, and sailors, armed to the teeth, 
climbing over the enemy’s rails as they did 
in the days of Drake and Nelson. The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch gives a complete 
account of this conflict, which took place 
more than 1,200 miles from the mouth of 
the Yangtze. As to the genesis of the 
trouble we read: 


The situation along the Upper Yangtze 
has been precarious for some time past. 
It has been the battle-ground of the eon- 
tending Chinese forces now engaged in 
a civil war. This conflict is so muddled, 
so continually shifting and changing, that 
it is hardly to be explained. Suffice it to 
say that the contending armies are those 
of the ‘‘Cantonese Reds,’’ sometimes ealled 
the Southern Army, and the Northern war 
Lords. But there are other powerful 
chiefs who are either neutral or only lend- 
ing their encouragement and supplies to 
one side or the other. The situation is 
further complicated by minor dignitaries 
who shift from side to side, or endeavor to 
set up independent governments. The 
Cantonese movement has the Support of 
the Soviet, and the Russian type of metal 


airplane is in some instances being used 
by this Army for making observations. 
Also, the precision with which the Chinese 


troops drill, their manner of attack and 
their general battle formations indicate the 
influence of Russian training and direction, 

It was on August 29 that the steamer 
Wanliu, owned. by the British firm of 
3utterfield & Swire, was fired on by Chi- 
nese soldiers as she arrived at the town of 
Yunyang, on the Upper Yangtze. These 
troops were part of the forees of General 
Yang Sen, a minor chief whose present al- 
lianees are undetermined. After the firing 


four British merchant marine officers on 
the Wanhsien and two on the Wantun, 
and these men were put under guard on 
their respective ships. The balance of 
the crews were Chinese, who were not 
molested by Yang Sen’s men. 

The commander of the Cockchafer im- 
mediately attempted to negotiate with 
General Yang Sen for the release of the 
six captive British mercantile officers. But 
Yang Sen would have none of it. In the 
taking of the merchantmen, a Chinese 
rowboat had been overturned. Yang Sen 
declared this small craft had been loaded 
with money to pay his troops, and he de- 
clared its overturning was the fault of the 
British. He refused to open negotiations 
for the release of the captive officers until 
the amount he claimed had been lost was 
returned to him. The Cockchafer’s com- 
mander, not believing that the overturning 
of the rowboat was in any way accom- 
plished by the British, refused to promise 
Yang Sen payment of his loss. 


Diplomatic negotiations having failed to 
settle the dispute, it was determined to 
use force, says the St. Louis paper, and, 


Accordingly, on September 5 a naval ex- 
pedition was on its way to Wanhsien, hay- 
ing started from a point about 300 miles 
away. It consisted of the gunboat Widg- 
eon, a craft of 180 tons, carrying two six- 
pounders, and the merchantman Kaiwo. 
The Kaiwo had been repainted and over- 
hauled and earried two pompom guns, 
She was manned by five officers and sixty- 
three enlisted men, and was in charge of 
Commander Darley of H. M.S. Despatch, 
one of the ships from which the Kaiwo’s 
crew was recruited. ... 

The Kaiwo and Widgeon comprised the 
expedition that was venturing far into the 
interior of an unknown and unfriendly 
country, adventuring a distance as far up 
the Yangtze as St. Louis is up the Missis- 
sippi from New Orleans. They well knew 
the odds that were against them. General 
Yang Sen had 5,000 troops in the vicinity; 
the town of Wanhsien, where the captured 
ships were held, was fortified with artil- 
lery; it was known that there was a strong 
crew aboard each captured ship. 

Outnumbered, in men and guns, as the 
expedition was, it had been decided to at- 
tempt aruse, That was the purpose of the 
Kaiwo. The party of officers and men 
were hidden below decks; to see the ship 
proceeding up the river would give the 
impression of nothing but a peaceful mer- 
chantman bound to discharge one cargo and 
take on another. 

It was the strategy of the eighteen hun- 
dreds again, when a Strong merchant ves- 
sel, or a frigate discuised as a merchantman, 
would sail into the pirate seas, and then, 
when attacked, her portholes would open, 
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; PY esses Rerfectly the 


Colortone 


teg. U.S. Pat. Off 


gives you control of 
tone quality inde- 
pendent of the loud 
speaker. 


Binocular Coils 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
bring in the desired 
Station; prevent 
others from inter 

fering. 


” (Ivis tmas § pirit 


74 HAT greater gift could you give those 
pve, you love than the joy of awakening 
Wie] Christmas morning to find that the 
Synchrophase had joined the family circle? 

The Synchrophase expresses perfectly the Christmas 
spirit and will keep it alive for years to come, because 


of several features which make Grebe reception so un- 
usually satisfactory; for example: 


The Colortone, which gives the notes of voice or in- 
strument their natural timbre irrespective of the loud 
speaker; Binocular Coils, which pick the station you 
want, then keep others from interfering. 
Send for Booklet D which explains all 
exclusive Grebe developments. Then 
ask your dealer to demonstrate. 
A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc., 109 West 57th Street, New York 
Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Western Branch: 443 So. San Pedro St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Dy 


TR 


-This Company owns All Grebe apparatus 
andoperatesstations 


WAHG and WBOQ. 


is covered by patents 
grantedandpending. 
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A NEEDLE 


HOLDS LIKE 
AN ANCHOR 


C> 
oa 


a 


that wise women give 
to men who know 


It is easy to choose a gift for a man 
if Krementz Evening Jewelry is your 
choice. For here is a gift that by its 
very nature must always have happy 
associations. It has many a “Merry 
Christmas” in it, for with Krementz 


Puxedo Set No.2061, Krementz Qual- Jewelry comes a lifetime guarantee. 
ity rolledwhite gold plate rims, smoked i i 

mother-of-pearl centers. Pair links, 3 YOu are sure, too, that it will €x- 
studs, 4 vest buttons, in gift case $15.00 press the best of taste; above all, it 


will be the correct jewelry for him. > 
Men know the Krementz name. That 
alone will endow your gift with an 
authority that men like. You will see 
a happy light in his face when he 
recognizes the name—*‘Krementz.”’ 
He will appreciate the easily inserted, 
sure-holding famous bodkin-clutch 
back on the studs and vest buttons, 
which comes with all Krementz Eve- 
ning Jewelry. — The well-dressed 
man should have at least two sets of 
evening jewelry—one for Tuxedo and 
one for Full Dress. But no man ever 
had too many sets! Therefore the 
troubling questian, “I wonder if he 
has one,’ may be forgotten. 


Full Dress Set No. 
1488, Krementz 
| i Quality rolled white 
i i gold platerims, white 

io mother-of-pearl cen- 
ters. Pair links, 3 
studs, 4vest buttons, 
in gift case . $11.50 


Krementz Jewelry is sold by the better dealers. 
Write us at Newark, N. J., for booklet illustrat- 
ing the latest designs and Correct Dress Chart. 
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her sides would bristle with guns, her de 
swarm with men, and the defeat of 
Jolly Roger would be accomplished. 


‘All quiet on the Yangtze” was the | 
watchword when the two rescue ships ar- 
rived on Sunday evening, September 5. 
Apparently the prize crews had been taken 
off the merchantmen. And now for 


action: \ 

Most of the sixty-eight officers and men — 
comprising the Kaiwo’s crew had been 
divided into four boarding parties. As the 
Kaiwo slid up to the Wanhsien’s side the 
boarding parties were standing by, tho 
concealed, ready to enter the captured 
vessel through her cargo portholes. 

The Kaiwo had hardly touched the 
Wanhsien when the first man was over the 
side and on the Wanhsien’s deck. But the 
Chinese had not been taken unprepared. 
The prize crew of 400 men were not ashore, 
as the British had been led to believe, but 
every man of them was there, concealed, 
well armed and ready. 

Their machine-guns, cleverly concealed, 
threw a criss-cross stream of bullets at the 
detachment as it attempted to rush the 
deck. Lieutenant Higgins, one of the first 
to reach the Wanhsien, fell; his men kept on. 

The three other parties then made their 
attack. Speedily they gained the Wanh- 
sien’s deck, subjected to the same terrifie 
fusillade that had met their fellows. The 
Wanhsien was made fast to the Kaiwo: the 
British had come to rescue their fellows and 
they showed no intention of leaving until 
the job was completed. 

Rushing across the decks, the four parties 
went at the Chinese, pistol-muzzle to pistol- 
muzzle. The British used their small arms 
to good effect. The decks were soon literal- 
ly covered, and covered high, with Chinese 
dead; the survivors, fighting stubbornly, 
used the dead bodies of their men for barri- 
cades. The sailors cleared the fore part of 
the ship. It was then that the land bat- 
teries opened up on them. The Widgeon 
then came up and replied to the land guns, 
and the Cockchafer, no longer menaced by 
the crew and guns of the Wanhsien—for 
this ship’s crew was too busy defending 
itself to notice the gunboat—sailed to the 
Widgeon’s aid and opened up on the land 
batteries with her guns. 

It was now that the Kaiwo had the 
opportunity to get her pompoms and Lewis 
guns into play. Timing the shells at zero, 
she let the Chinese crew, driven aft, have it. 
At the same time the Chinese were raked 
with the Lewis guns. 

The fight had been in progress for forty- 
five minutes now. The British, contested 
every inch of the way by the Chinese, who 
had no inclination to relinquish their ship, 
were on the search for the four captured 
officers. 

Thinking these men were concealed in 
cabins or below decks, they fought their 
way over those parts of the ship where they 
hoped to find them. 


‘The situation was becoming extremely 
dangerous for the British, for the Kaiwo 
was running low in ammunition,” and we 
are told that at this critical moment: 

It was discovered that the four merchant 


officers had barricaded themselves on the 
Wanhsien’s bridge. Commander Darley, a 
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COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND MAIN FACTORY 
NORTH CANTON OHIO 


August 10, 1926 


Mr. Hugh Kline, 
American Multigraph Sales Co., 
Canton, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Eline:e 


We believe that some expression of appre- 
ciation is Gue you for making it possible for us to enjoy the use 
of three of your Senior Multigraphs. We have been users of your 
product for approximately ten years and during that time either 
one, two or three machines have been operating every. working day. 


The Hoover Company maintains a large Print 


Shop of their own and quite often our miltigraphs are called upon 
to do the pinch-hitting or printing of forms, hand bills, etc. Most 
of our work, however, has to do with circular letters to our field 


force. 


One of the most effective uses of the 


Multigraph is the imprinting of dealer letter heads, we belisve. 
It enables us to offer to our dealers an imprinted letter head, with 
a letter multigraphed on it and filled in as well eas the addressing 
of the envelopes. In other words, a complete letter service is of- 
fered to every Hoover dealer, with the exception of course of the 


posting expense. 


There are many waye in which such letter heads 
can be used to advantage for both large and small manufacturers as 
well as wide-a-wake retail dealers. 


In fact, the Multigraph makes available many 
methods for lebor and expense saving in offices as well as means for 


increasing seles. 


Yours very truly, 


314 oie 
La ta 2.) 
gr-Ccooperative Dept. 
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Multigraph Department of The 

Hoover Company, makers of the 

universally known Hoover Suction 
Sweeper. 


After ten years of ex- 
perience they know 
that the Multigraph 
both SAVES and 
SELLS. 


Read the interesting letter re- 
produced at the left—and then 
write, on your business letterhead, 
for the book shown below, describ- 
ing the latest and most complete 
printing Multigraph. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO, 
1804 East 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


ONS 


Tinting WULT/IGRAPA 


wr eens 


CONSULT yur 


EALER, 
UMEXPLRT 


When — transferring demands 
halt the efficiency of your filing 
equipment; 


When—the history of this year’s 
business passes into the archives; 


When — the hustle and con- 
fusion of transferring makes 
costly mistakes inevitable. 


Consult your G-W Dealer—he 
has the Safe-guard System (Se- 
lection by color)—the Steel file 
with the ‘“‘life-time” roller slide 
—brass railed, linoleum topped 
counter high sections — steel 
transfer cases built like ordinary 
steel files—efficiency aids that 
retard profit leaks. 


Your G-W Dealer is an Equip- 
ment Expert—Globe-Wernicke’s 
45 years of contact with business 


problems, combined with G-W 
equipment, gives him an un- 
usual command of your effi- 


ciency needs. 


In transfer cases alone—he can 
show you 12 economic points to 
consider when buying. Ask your 
G-W Dealer for “‘Clearing the 
Way for Bigger Business” 
mail the coupon—today. 


Globe2Wernicke 


CINCINNATI 


or 


The Globe-Wernicke Co, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Dept. L—12. 


Gentlemen: 


What are the 12 economic points to consider in buying 
Transfer Cases? Please send me a copy of ‘Clearing 
the Way for Bigger Business,” 


Name. . 


Address 
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pistol in each hand, followed by a few of 
his men, suddenly rushed for the Wanhsien. 
He fired two shots and then dropt, riddled 
by the sweep of a machine gun. 

The mercantile officers’-position was now 
-known; it remained for the party to relieve 
them. In the face of continuous fire, a 
plank bridge was thrown across from the 
Kaiwo’s top deck to the bridge of the 
Wanhsien and the captives dragged across 
to the Kaiwo. The feat was accomplished 
just as the Kaiwo’s ammunition gave out. 

Their dead and wounded, with the ex- 
ception of Commander Darley, carried 
back on the Kaiwo, the boarding party 
regained their ship and cut her loose from 
the Wanhsien. 

The Kaiwo was without ammunition 
now; her work was not completed. There 
still remained the Wantung holding its two 
British mercantile officers. Handicapped 
as it was, the Kaiwo steamed resolutely 
toward the Wantung. 

That ship’s crew, perhaps hoping to 
avenge their compatriots who had fallen 
at the hands of the bluejackets, perhaps 
believing they were in for the same 
slaughter that had been the fate of the 
Wanhsien’s men, and wanting to achieve 
all the damage they could before their 
turn came, turned on their two captives. 
But these men, fending off their assailants, 
dived over the ship’s side and struck out 
for the French gunboat, Doudar de la Gree, 
anchored near by. One of these reached 
the French ship in safety, the other was 
struck by a bullet and went down. 


HOW THE “A. P.” DOES ITS STUFF 

“TOIT-A-TAT- b’rr, rit-a-tat, tata-ta- 

ta—’’ an Associated Press dispatch 
is coming through from China, or London, 
or New Brunswick, New Jersey, or some- 
where; and we are invited by an Omaha 
newspaper man to inspect the workings of 
the living web by which the great news 
organization gathers and merchandises the 
kaleidoscopic story of one day’s human 
activity on this planet, that it may be 
served at Mr. Everyman’s breakfast-table. 
“Venture forth amy day or night, rain or 
to the of the 
Omaha Bee,” he writes in that publication, 


shine, up editorial room 


‘‘and probably the first sound that comes 


to your ears will be that staccato of 


clicks.”” Continuing: 


Now go to the end of the long editorial 


room, go through the little open gateway | 
| bureaus 


and you are in the center of this apparent 
confusion of elicks. 
You are now in the telegraph-room of 


The Associated Press, and at your finger- | 


points you are in direct connection with | received by these bureaus from the mem- 


any and all parts of this world, which is so 


| small, after all, when the rapidity of news 


transmission is realized. Now glance over 
the telegraph-operator’s shoulder or, better 
yet, glance at the keyboard of the teletype 
machine, that uneanny piece of mechanism 
which functions as a telegraph-operator. 


Here comes a long story from Paris givy- | 


ing a word picture of how the French feel 
about the depreciated frane. Now the 
instrument suddenly stops the story and 
marks it ‘‘more.’’? Then you see a bulletin 
from Chicago, and you read of how ‘‘ Red’”’ 


— 


Grange is galloping across the gridiron, 


| seorin g almost at will, and at the end of the | 


short story, which is briefed to about 


| forty words for speed’s sake, you read of how 


the former Illinois leader and his profes- 


| sional team-mates are twenty points ahead 


of their opponents. Recently, you might 
have been fortunate epaueneee (pee this — 
| staccato of clicks translated into a play- 

by-play account of the world series. If 
you are inclined scientifically, you will be 
interested in the next item which tells of 
the activities at the meeting of the Na- 
_tional Academy of Science. But no matter 


machine or operator’s translation long 
enough, you are bound to read something 
from some part of the world that makes 
you remark: 

“Well, well, what do you know about 
that!” 


‘Coming down to ‘sober, practical facts, 
the Bee writer tells us: 


The Associated Press is an organization 
composed of more than 1,200 newspapers 
which have banded together for the ex- 
change of news in their territory, and dis- 
tribution of the important news of the 
world. It has its own leased wires, which 
form a vast network across the continent 
from Bangor, near the Canadian border, 
to Seattle and San Diego, California, and 
from Duluth to New Orleans, Laredo on 
the Mexican border, and Havana. The 
total mileage of this system is approxi- 
mately 55,000 for day wires and 53,000 
miles of night wire. The Associated Press 
is organized under the ‘‘membership 
corporation”’ laws of New York; its charter 


| provides for a purely cooperative body, 


and it has no eapital stock, makes no 
profits, and declares no dividends. Its 
revenues are wholly derived from weekly 
assessments levied upon its members, and 
the revenues approximate $7,000,000 an- 
nually, while the number of words daily 
received and transmitted at each of the 


| more important offices is more than 75,000, 
| or the equivalent of sixty columns of the 


average newspaper. 

It is the greatest clearing-house for 
news in the world. For its domestic 
budget each of the members contributes 
exclusively to the organization, in addition 
to his weekly assessment, the news of his 
immediate vicinage free of charge. For its 
foreign service, it has at its disposal the 
chief and most reliable news agencies of the 


| foreign countries, such as Belge in Belgium, 


| 


| 


the Canadian Press in Canada, Reuter’s in 
China and England, Havas in Franee and 
Portugal, Kokusai in Japan, Continental 
Telegraphen Compagnie in Germany and 
Ksthonia, Stefani in Italy. There is not a 
eorner in the globe that is not accessible 
some way or other to The Associated Press. 

In all the leading cities of the world, 
maintained with highly in- 
telligent correspondents in charge, whose 
activities demand the highest of diplomacy. 
In the United States the domestic news is 


are 


| bers and converted into telegrams for 
use in other cities, while in the foreign 


| foreign affiliated agencies. 


capitals like service is rendered by Ameri- 
ean staff men with respect to news of the 
It is the duty 
of these men to see that the news is clean, 
important, and free from any tinge of 
propaganda, 


The 


inelude 


members of The Associated Press 
of every ° conceivable 
political, economie and religious advocacy, 


persons 


| the Bee writer points out, and therefore 


in what you are interested, if you watch the - : 
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The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga, 


305 SHOPPING DAYS 


No matter how many shopping days before Christmas, 
there are 365 every year for Coca-Cola ~ a pure drink 


of natural flavors with that tingling feel~good taste 
and its delightful after~sense of refreshment 


oo oys 
Per MHL OoOR Ee COOD TO GET"WHER 5 


WEAYSESS 


| THE RADIO OF AMERICA’S FINEST HOMES 


SS 


MUNA AA 


TT 


0 other Radio has such 
Social P restige 


and up for $ and up for 
$60 table models 95 console sets 


Prices slightly higher in Canada and West of the Rockies 


N the President’s yacht, the May- struction. Can be run from your light- 
flower, you will finda rReep- ing fixture with FREED-EISEMANN 
EISEMANN. On the Leviathan, the great power units. 


ship on which Queen Marie of Rou- 
mania came to America, Commodore 
Hartley uses a FREED-EISEMANN. It is 
the only American radio ever awarded 
the gold medal at a European Interna- 
tional Radio World’s Fair—anditis the 


Now the same famous FREED-EISEMANN 
quality can be had at new low prices! 
The economies effected in the tremen 
dous production of our new plant have 
brought the price down as low as $60! 


choice of America’s aristocracy. Illustrated above is Model 40-—_C-30- 


Arid this year, FREED-EISEMANN  in- 
cludes revolutionary radio improve- 


$135. Table model same set, $85. 
Licensed under Latour patents, 


ments: Complete metal shielding from You may have a free demonstration with- 
outside interference. One tuning con- out obligation in your own home. (See 
trol instead of three. Steel chassis con- coupon.) Convenient payments if desired. 


FR E ESD ELS EoM AGNAN R A DIO 
Freed-Eisemann Building, Brooklyn, New York 


Please request my local dealer to give me a home demonstration without obliga- 


tion to buy. (Prin 


t your name and fu// address in the margin below and mail to us.) I 


- gan activity, or even the expression of. 


' PERSONAL GLIMPSE 


Continued 


<= 


the entire membership is united on the 
plan that all news must be free from part 


opinion whatever. Thus— 4 


The service is intended to be limited ta 
the reporting of events witout bias, and 
to this end the news service is*intentionally 
and necessarily subjected toxthe eriticisn 
of its fifteen directors, its régional chai 
man, its State presidents, its membership 
and surely by the general reading publie 
The theory of The Associated Press is that 
in. a self-governing country’ like America. 
the citizens, if given the facts; must be able 
to form their own opinion respecting them 

When the ‘Grand Old Man” of The 
Associated Press, Melville E. Stone, first 
started out on this ideal of an unbiased 
news agency, his dreams were unbounded 
by his spirit of optimism. To-day he i 
retired from service, but just as interested 
as the highest employee or the most en 
thusiastic member. It was after some 
hardship and through the exercise of the 
greatest diplomacy that he was able to 
“sell”? the idea of the cooperative news 
association, and it was only after several 
legal battles that he and his growing list of 
associates were able to prove that The 
Associated Press was not a trust, but merely 
an organization for the good of the un- 
biased American press. 

But let’s get back to the telegraph-room, 
remembering all the time that The Asso- 
ciated Press is the clearing-house for the 
world’s news. Let’s go back to Paris and 
follow the dispateh back to Omaha and 
see how and from whence it comes. 

The Associated Press’s Paris corre- 
spondent gets word of the resignation of 
the French Cabinet. It is “‘big’’ news. 
Without hesitation, he or one of his editors 
gives the words: 

‘Mash: French Cabinet resigns.” 

Immediately the ‘‘fiash,’’ which is the 
fastest of all dispatches, goes forth on its 
long, but speedy journey. It is flashed 
over the cable and is copied almost instantly 
by the cable operator in the New York 
office, who reads it to the operators of 
other wires leading out of New York City. 
And in a few seconds the news has been 
earried over all leased wires of The Asso- 
ciated Press to all four eorners of the 
United States. 

Three large and busy trunk wires run 
between New York and Chicago, and so the 
flash is copied instantaneously by telegraph- 
operators or teletype machines in the large 
cities along the route, such as Baltimore, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Detroit, Cincinnati, Indianapolis and 
Chieago. Each of these cities has other 
State and trunk wires which are relayed 
from their Associated Press bureaus. 
Chieago flashes the news to points on the 
Middle-Western circuit and the Omaha 
teletype or operator copies it. He reads 
the flash or if it comes on the machine, a 
bell warns that something important is on 
file, and the operator reads it and gives it 
to the editor in charge of the Nebraska 
State wire, which is controlled by the 
Omaha office. Immediately it is relayed 
on the Nebraska State wire to Nebraska 
members of The Associated Press. Thus, 
within a very short time, the news has been 
told and the editors of the various member 
papers told of the coming news. 


Ni aur pamoac a Anllatin follima nf tha races 


av ion. Then come some more bulletins, 
1 soon we have a comprehensive story 
the event. Soon we see the operator 
opy down some comment from Washing- 
n as to what effect the resignation will 
and from New York as to the way 
stock market received the news and of 
hat happened to the French france. 


“A. P.”? bureaus have been established 


a the larger cities of the country we learn. 
‘or example: 


_At Omaha, four teletype machines have 
ecently been installed, while in addition 
several operators and attendants and 
ditors are on duty. News is received 
{hrough reportorial channels of the member 
Lewspapers and sent over the State, and 
f of national interest sent over the trunk 
ires to other bureaus. The Omaha 
yureau and others of its size are guided by 
he central division bureau at Chicago. 
There are four divisions, eastern at New 
York, central at Chicago, southern at 
tlanta and western at San Francisco, 
sogether with the separate division at 
ashington and the general offices, in 
sharge of the entire service, at New York. 
Being national in scope, The Associated 
Press men have had experiences which 
“have eontributed to newspaper lore for 
smore than a quarter of acentury. Work has 
‘to be done, and in no instance should The 
.Associated Press reporter ‘‘take something 
Mor granted.’”’ Sometimes this search for 
sonly the truth and the order to ‘‘make 
“sure”? and then go ahead results in a 
*“seoop”’ or ‘‘beat’’ of a few minutes for 
the opposition. But even in the light of 
this, the ‘‘A. P.”? man must wait to be sure 
of his dispatch. But under the vast sys- 
tem of arrangements all chances of error 
are eliminated and The Associated Press 
reporter has quick and accurate access to 
the news source. Thus the Omaha Bee 
has first access to news and gets it accu- 
rately and without bias. 

The worth at which Associated Press 
dispatches are taken can be exampled by 
the following version of the first news that 
caused America to break off relationships 
with Germany and soon plunge into the 
World War on the side of the Allies. 
Joseph P. Tumulty, secretary to Woodrow 
Wilson, tells this story: 

‘‘In the latter part of January, 1917, 
Germany announced to the United States 
that it was going to begin on February 1, 
unrestricted submarine warfare in the zone 
around the British Isles, and undertook to 
specify the route which a restricted number 
of American ships might take through this 
zone. 

“*T vividly recall the day The Associated 
Press bulletin reached the White House. 
I took it immediately to the President, who 
was at his desk in his private office. As I 


entered, he looked up from his writing, 
casual inquiry in his eyes. Without com- 
ment I laid the fateful slip of paper on his 
desk, and silently watched him as he read 


and reread it. 

‘T seemed to read his mind in the ex- 
pressions that raced across his strong fea- 
tures, first blank amazement, then in- 
credulity that even Germany could be 
guilty of such perfidy, then gravity and 
sternness, a sudden grayness of color, a 
compression of lips and the familiar locking 
of the jaw which always charac ‘terized him 
in moments of supreme resolution. Hand- 
ing the paper back to me, he said in quiet 
tones: ‘This means war. ‘he break that 
we have tried so hard to prevent now seems 
inevitable.’ 

‘On February 4 he addrest Congress, 
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Grins Right Back at You 
Yes,'sir! The grand old face is all 
smiles, mornings, when you change 
over to the quick, snappy MOLLE 


method of shaving without soap, 
brush or lather. 


Puts joy and comfort right into the 
shave, this new-day, new-way of 
washing the face; spreading (with the 
fingers) cool, fragrant MOLLE over 
the beard; shaving “once-over’ with 
the favorite razor, and then simply 
wiping the face dry with a towel. 


Sure does surprise you how smooth 
zm andclean the razor slipsoff the whisk- a ee 
_ ers without the least pull of the blade, Ba 
or the slightest smart of the face. 


Maybe, at first, youll kind of miss 
the old, familiar peace offerings—lo- at 
tions, balms and talcum—but your 
face won't. No, sir! Not with that 
glorious, feel of face comfort that a 
MOLLE shave leaves. _ 


P. S. It’s a great shave for wintry days — soothing, 
cooling, healing to a tender face. 


For Sale at All Drug Stores 
Large tubes 5(), cents each 


ae, Saas 


————_—__—— es —————— OBIE 
Generous Trial Tube Free 


Name 
cAddress_ 
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Let Nuh ie feaie ganas 


Fo r greatest beauty 


Christmas is the day of days for the giving of a fine watch. No gift 

could be more of a necessity than an accurate timekeeper; no gift more 

constantly useful every day. None could impart greater pleasure at 
the moment of its giving 


* 


There are two positive requirements for Elgin complete 
watches—timekeeping efficiency and beauty of appear- 
ance. To attain this latter, we have turned to Wads- 
worth for many of our most beautiful designs. 

DE FOREST HULBURD, President 


Elgin National Watch Company 


GlREO AE oN 


For many years, Wadsworth has made all our gold 
filled cases, Illustrated here are three examples of cases 
designed exclusively for Gruen movements, including 
the Pentagon, which is one of our patented shapes. 
FRED G. GRUEN, President 
The Gruen Watch Company 


HeAsM TSE, ts OrN 


We have chosen Wadsworth Cases for several of our 
new models. Wadsworth Cases were selected not only 
for beauty of design but also because their known 
quality is worthy of casing Hamilton Accuracy. 
CHARLES F. MILLER, President 
The Hamilton Watch Company 


IL LAIGNSOCIS 


Again we have turned to Wadsworth for specially de | 
signed cases as shown here. The popularity of our Bunn 
Special for railroad men and our new A. Lincoln thin 
model have fully justified our choice of Wadsworth Cases. 
HENRY BUNN, Vice-President 
The Illinois Watch Company 


tev “AGN. NES 


Practically all the popular Tavannes Watches for men 

and women are dressed in cases made especially for us 

by Wadsworth. The watches illustrated are represen- 

tative examples of the beauty and variety of designs. 
ADOLPHE SCHWOB, President 
Adolphe Schwob, Ine. 
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watch case design 


the world’s foremost manufacturers 
and importers look to WapswortH 


ATURALLY, it must be a good 
watch—a watch of established qual- 
ity and with recognized standing as a 
thoroughly reliable timekeeper. For 
nothing is more exasperating than a 
watch which does not keep good time. 


You will therefore, in all probability, select a move- 
ment bearing the name of one of the watchmakers 
or importers whose statements appear on the page 
opposite, 

Each of these names represents an envieble repu- 
tation in the field of watchmaking. One may mean 
more to you than another. But taken all together they 
mean watches as fine as can be produced anywhere. 

Such are the watch manufacturers and importers 
who for more than thirty-five years have consistently 
selected Wadsworth Cases to dress and protect their 
better movements. . 


Why should not you, then, place the same reli- 
ance in the Wadsworth name as do these master 
watchmakers? 


In buying a watch, whatever the movement you 
select, or your jeweler recommends, see that it comes 
dressed in a case by Wadsworth, for more than a 
generation the acknowledged style leaders in watch 
case design. 

Among the many Wadsworth creations you will 
find a case exactly suited to your taste, and at a price 
easily within your means. 

And the mark ‘“‘Wadsworth Quality” stamped in- 
side is your assurance of correct design, finest work- 
manship, and that exactness of fit essential to ade- 
quate protection of the intricate mechanism con- 
tained within. 


THE WADSWORTH WATCH CASE COMPANY 
DAYTON, KENTUCKY, SUBURB OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Case makers for the leading watch movements 


MAKE WATCHES BEAUTIFUL 


p Please | Please 


gaaie your carésx 
appy.~. Give ita 
Vernay Shutter now. 
CANA of the strain on 
the batters starting 
a cold motor with a 
fan’ blowing ice~ 
cold air over it: Using 
your choke is like 
ULINHY a plug th your 
Bas latte aswacang 
gas. Its worse.Raw gas, 
unburned makes carbon 
# dilutes oil 1? and 
“gritifies”it. Put on 
a Re hutter 
now t will bu 
itself this oun 2 
Use it on chilli 
days andnights a 
keep it on al/ summerE4) 
Itis beautiful, strong 
and durable. Stays on 
all~year~-round. Has 
rustless non-rattling} 
brass bearing .Ask your 
garagemania:ifor one 


Pace 50 


Others ol PES OO 


EPEC 
MADE BY 
LAMINATED SHIM CO.,INc. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
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announcing the severance of diplomatic 
relations with Germany.” ; 
This accuracy hall-mark, however, is 


' due to the inexorable rules made by the 


newspaper publishers, members of the 
Associated Press, who will not have their 
columns filled with news that is not accu- 
rate. The Associated Press editors, re- 
porters, and correspondents are governed 
accordingly. But through this experience 
they learn the necessity and desirability of 
fairness and accuracy. 


THE THIEVES’ THESAURUS 

OUP” to a crook is something far 

more sinister than a mere concoction 
of beef and vegetables, noisily consumed. 
In the jargon of the underworld it is nitro- 
glycerin, prepared by boiling sticks of 
dynamite in water, and the heavy sedi- 
ment or grease thus obtained is used for 
safe-blowing, explains an article in the 
New York Times on gangster ‘* English.” 
We are also told that at a recent trial of 
gunmen, judicial proceedings were halted 
in order that the term ‘‘fifty grand” 
(fifty thousand dollars) might be explained 
to the court. The judge and gentlemen of 


the jury would probably have been just as | 


puzzled over the meaning of -‘‘Ned” 


(ten-dollar gold piece) and ‘Jack’? for 
small change, had these expressions been 
used. There are over two hundred more 
slang terms in the English language for 
money, continues The Times, and of the 
growth of crooks’ lingo we read: 


To-day, the vocabulary 
world is rich with the inherited vernacular 
of the past, but the same colorful invention 
is at work fashioning new expressions and 
polishing up the old. Who would imagine 
that ‘‘grafter’’ was once a perfectly honest 
word, used when speaking of the trade or 
occupation of a man? Seemingly, several 


centuries ago, the words ‘‘graft’’ and 
“‘eraft’’ were interchangeable. 

Thieves are more numerous than any 
other class of crooks and their argot is 
unlimited. In variety of pursuit they 
range from the ‘‘moll buzzer,’’ who preys 
on women, to the ‘‘yegg,’”’ who blows safes. 


weeding ”’ 
profession, and a 


Petty thievery is called ‘‘ 
big-time artists of the 
safe-eracking virtuoso is apt to seorn his 
deft and dandified brother, the pickpocket. 
*“Dip’’ is the general term for pickpocket 
at the present time. Once they 
called ‘“‘files”’ or ‘‘forks.’”? There 
classes of dips, the ‘‘lone wolf,” 
his single-handed, and 
mob” or ‘‘eannon” type. 
enough, the word ‘‘gun-mob”’ 
rectly from the Jewish appellation 


by the 


were 
are two 
who works 
the ‘‘gun- 
Curiously 
eomes di- 
spa DAE He 


game 


meaning thief. Somehow, gonif was trans- 
formed into ‘‘gun-mob” and then became 
*“eannon.”’ 

Cannons customarily operate in groups 
of two or three.! The most skilful one of 
the gang, usually known as the ‘‘ wire” 
or ‘‘tool,”’ does the actual stealing while 


his confederates do the stalling. “Stalls” 
have the task of engaging the attention of 
the selected victim to permit the ‘‘ wire” 
to lift the ‘leather’? (pocketbook) 
‘““noke”’ This trick, performed in 


or 


(purse) 


of the under- | 


| he fails to get a 


crowds, as a rule, is entitled “sticking 


| powder, 


| jice” 


a sucker.’ As for the technical phrase- 
ology i in getting the loot, to ‘‘reef a britch”’ 
is to know how to thrust a finger into 
pocket, and to “unslough” a vest is the 
gentle art of extracting a watch. And 
note: dips often wear overcoats with extre 
large pockets for their garnerings, which 
garments are playfully called “‘binnys.” _ 


One wonders whether the writer does 
not mean ‘‘bennys,” or ‘‘bennies.’”’ The 
Standard Dictionary reflects popular usage 
in giving ‘‘benny” (short for ““benjamin’’) 
as a slang term for an overcoat. Possibly 
the ‘‘binnys” of the Times article was 
born from a typesetter’s slip. Reading on, 
we learn that the ‘“‘lone wolves” of the dip 
fraternity are frequently ‘“‘stone getters,” 
and it is explained that: 


They specialize in the theft of jewels, 
preferably diamonds, or ‘‘rocks,’”’ and in the 
palm of the hand, unseen but gript for 
instant action, rests the little ‘‘nipper” 
ready to separate the ornament from its 
owner. It is said that the ‘‘lone wolf” is 
one of the cleverest gentlemen in crookdom, 
polite, quiet, and most obliging. 

Unlike him, for the most part, is the 
regular burglar, who cares nothing about 
social graces and concentrates his talents 
on ‘‘crashing a joint,’’? which means break- 
ing into a house, or ‘‘eracking a erib,”’ 
as it used to be called. Yeggmen, like 
their lesser brothers, the cannons, work in 
pairs or trios. There is the ‘‘spotter,’ 
who discovers the ‘‘lay”’ or place to rob, 
and studies its geographical and social 
peculiarities; the ‘‘jigger man,’’ who acts as 
lookout while the is being looted, and 
the safe-cracker himself, who, if he is 
blowing a ‘“‘box’”’ (the safe), may use gun- 
dynamite, nitroglycerin, or an 
oxyacetylene torch. 

The place chosen for the deed may 


have a watchman. If so, the joint is 
“lipped.” A ‘‘kip” is generally a man 


sleeping on the premises and likely to be 
awakened by the Should a job 
go wrong, it is spoken of as ‘“‘ranked”’ or 
“‘rumbled.’”? Robbing deserted houses is 
ealled ‘‘eold slough prowling,’’ and a ‘“‘hot 
joint”’ is one that is occupied. ‘‘Copping 
a sneak,’’ which is seldom done, is the rob- 
bery of a place on the spur of the moment 
without giving thought to approach or 
get-away. Parenthetically, ‘‘get-away” 
was originally the name given by the 
burglar brotherhood to a locomotive or 
railway train in the early days of steam 
transportation. 

When a erook is 
(caught in the act) by a ‘‘ bull” 
or a ‘“‘dieck’’ (detective) he 
“booby hatch” 


yeggs. 


“bang to rights’ 
(policeman) 
is taken to the 
(the station house), and if 
swell mouthpiece”? (good 
lawyer) or ‘‘fall money”? (money to secure 
release) he is in for a “‘jolt’”’ (prison term). 
At all events, he is ‘‘frisked’”’ (searched) 
and ‘‘mugged’’ (photographed). In time 
he appears before the ‘‘beak”’ (judge) and 
“time” (sentenee) and ‘‘takes his 
fall to the big house” (goes to jail), where 
under the ‘‘glim” (eye) of a ‘‘serew” 
(turnkey) he pays his penalty to the law. 
And it may be all on account of a 
‘““bloomer’’ (an empty safe) or a poor job 
of “paper hanging’’ (passing forged checks) 
some other misfire. If he is a ‘‘new 
(a beginner), he will probably want 
to spend his leisure in ‘‘flying a kite” 
(writing a letter) of protest to somebody, 
but if he is a ‘‘repeater’’ (one who has been 
there before), he will quietly use his ‘‘idea 


gets his 


or 
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™ the new wardrobe trunk about 
the size of a suitcase 


NEW 1927 
PEP oat GCA STYLE SHOW © 


BIG CHRISTMAS SALE 


At WHEARY Merchants Every where 


_ Two SpEcIAL 
VALUES 
: 
‘ 


Wheary Majestic Wardrobe— 
Christmas Special No.1226.Rigid- 
tested construction gives great re- 
sistance to ere Se mad i sitet, 
Multiple Cont: 
caren pred locks ae, at Tock 
_ top and bottom. Cushioned top 
—— wrinkling of garments. 
any other exclusive Wheary fea» 
_ tures. Sale price $79.50. 


™ for railroad, steamship, auto- 
mobile, motorbus, airplane travel 


~ fits under any Pullman seat 


LADIES’ STYLE WILL CARRY 12 DRESSES, 3 PAIR OF 
SHOES, 42 OTHER GARMENTS. MEN’S STYLE—4 SUITS, 
6 SHIRTS, 51 OTHER GARMENTS 


IF YOU DO NOT KNOW THE NAME OF THE WHEARY 
MERCHANT IN YOUR TOWN, WRITE US 


Wee airplane speed the popularity of 
the new Wheary Airplane Wardrolette is 
spreading through the nation. Thousands are 
saying, ‘‘Just what we’ ve always wanted.” 


This new travel sensation combines for the 
first time the advantages of the wardrobe trunk 
with the light, compact convenience of hand 
luggage. Keeps clothes from wrinkling! 


The Wardrolette comes in seventeen styles 
and sizes for men and women. It is now being 
shown at the new 1927 Trunk and Luggage 
Style Show and Big Christmas Sale of W heary 


merchants everywhere. 


Included also in this advance showing and 
sale are the famous Wheary Wardrola—the 
trunk that ro//s open —Wheary Wardrobes, 
and a wide choice of other Christmas gift sug- 
gestions — offered at special money - saving 
prices. 

By all means attend this unusual event at 
your local Wheary merchant’s store. Free 
folder—‘“The Newest for Christmas Gifts’’ — 
sent on request. 

WHEARY TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


Canadian Manufacturers: M. LANGMUIR Mra. Co. Ltrp., Toronto 
© 1026 w.T.co. 


Speci? Wardrola — Christmas 
Special No. 2626. The acme of 
travel luxury. Drawer section rolls 
open—a chi. Id can operate it. Solid 
Base keeps trunk firm on floor — 
eliminates repairs, saves rugs and 
floors. Cushioned Top protects 
clothes. Exquisite finish. Sale 
price $79.50. 


The Trunk that rotts Open 


See 


wo mericas Fine st” 


WARDROBE 
WARD PROLA | c 
WhearyA tr shane ar dvdlette, Model shown—le: aye 2 


width 17% inches; depth 9 inches; weight 21% pounds. Fits | 
Airplane Ward) 0 été | under Pullman seat. Sale price $27.50 to $75. 


28inches; 


125,000 


Winter Visitors 


Entertained in St. Petersburg 
Last Year 


Last yeat approximately 125,000 win- 
ter visitorscametoSt. Petersburg, 
Florida, for all or part of the win- 
ter season. 


From all ranks of life and from all 
parts of the land they came to this re- 
sort metropolis of Florida’s Gulf Coast 

..and they found here suitable accom- 
modations and every condition for en- 
joyable living. 

They were delighted with the beauty 
and hospitality of the Sunshine City, 
with its varied outdoor recreations, its 
splendid hotels and apartments, and 
with its marvelous year-round climate. 
Its mild winter temperature averaging 
65 degrees and its dependable sunshine 
that brightens this city 360 days a year 
charmed them. This year they will re- 
turn and many of their friends will 
come too. 


St. Petersburg has made great prep- 
arations for the reception of its winter 
visitors this year. Among other things 
it invested $26,000,000 in new buildings 
last year and is investing $13,000,000 in 
municipal improvements. Many new 
attractions await you here—and the 
old-time hospitality. 

Let us send you the whole interesting 
story of the Sunshine City. Mail the 
coupon for our beautiful, illustrated 
booklet. 


jiPetershurs 


“The Sunshine City 


, 
<i, 


A, D. O’CONNOR 
Chamber of Commerce 
St, Petersburg, Florida 


Send me a copy of your illustrated booklet 


Name 
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pot” (head) to find a practical way out. 
There is always the chance of a ‘‘life boat’’ 
(pardon) or ‘‘making the boast”’ (getting 
by the Pardon Board). 


The term for underworld resorts is 


‘jungles’? and from the crooks’ argot one 
can draw a colorful picture of the lighter 
side of banditry, as it were. 


Here in the jungles they turn out their 
‘‘sour paper’? (bad checks) and their 
‘queer’? (counterfeit money); here they 
hold their ‘‘coke parties’’ (cocain-taking 
gatherings), where, if they are wise, they 
will be content to be ‘‘chippy”’ users, or 
those who only ‘‘play with the white stuff,”’ 
instead of addicts; here, if they prefer it, 
they idle in ‘“‘sucking the bamboo”’ (smok- 
ing opium) and “slinging the lingo”’ (hold- 
ing conversation); and here they must 
have their ‘‘pad money”’ (pay for lodgings) 
or take a ‘‘flop’”’ (bed) in a ‘‘doss house”’ 
(sleeping house). ; 

With ears open to the shades of meaning 
and with mind seeking the sources of 
derivation, it is an ever-baffling and always 


fascinating trail to take whieh winds tor- 


tuously through the idioms of erookdom. 
As an instance, there is the use of proper 
names, the origin of which is lost in the 
mists of antiquity. The observer will 
note that most of the names employed are 
Biblical, ‘‘Adam”’ has been used in the 
sense of accomplice, while ‘‘ Abraham” 
meant to sham, to pretend sickness. ‘‘Al- 
bert”’ is a chain and ‘‘Benjamin”’ a coat; 
‘““Ben”’ signifiest vest. Everybody knows 
that ‘‘ Billy” is a club, but how many would 
suspect that ‘‘Bob” is a shoplifter or one 
who earries off plunder? For some reason 
or other ‘‘Cain and Abel’ are a table. 
Appropriately enough, ‘Jacob’? means 
ladder, and “‘Job’”’ counsels patience— 
“take your time.” ‘Joseph’ is a bashful 
fellow and ‘“‘Joey’’ a hypocrite. A ‘“Moses” 
is a man who fathers another man’s child 
for a consideration. The moon is ealled 


“Oliver.” More variety is given to 
‘““Peter,’’ who may be a _ portmanteau, 


a trunk, a bag, an iron chest, a eash box. 
But why is ‘Ralph’? synonymous with 
fool? Few women’s names are used to 
signify anything. ‘‘Kate’’? means a smart, 
brazen woman, while ‘Jenny Linda” is 
a window. 


This last is evidently an example of the 


“rhyming”’ slang long used by English 


thieves, like ‘‘Cain and Abel” for table. 


mentioned above. Experts at this form 
of speech are said to show astonishing in- 
genuity in improvising rhyming names for 
various objects; and it is a point of pride 
among thieves who use the rhyming lingo 
to be quick at interpreting their comrades’ 
improvisations, as well as at improvising 
new terms themselves. Reading on: 
Many of the enumerated expressions are 
pecuhar to England, but they eross the 
ocean sooner or later. Talking of money, 
the British crook has his own nomencla 
ture; ‘‘Marigold’”’? for a million pounds, 


““plum”’ for a hundred thousand, ‘‘eow”’ for 
a thousand, ‘‘monkey” for five hundred, 
and “‘pony”’ for twenty-five. His pound 
is a “bean” and his five-shilling piece is 
a “eartwheel.’’ 


its sunny _ 
Springtime now 
in TUCSON 


THERE’S a/qways sunshine in Tucson 
—there’s a better life—and more hap- 
piness, too! 

Here we play golf all year (Clubs open 
to visitors) ride horseback, drive our 
cars, camp, hunt or fish, from Janu- 
ary to December. 


Tucson’s sky is always blue 


A vacation in our ¥% mile high city 
peps you up for the year. ‘Tucson as 
a holiday resort will invigorate you. 
The climate is just right for every kind 
of outdoor recreation. You can start 
from Tucson on mountain, desert and 
canyon trips, excursions to Xavier Mis- 
sion, to Indian celebrations, to Old 
Mexico, and many places of national 
interest. 


A few weeks in this wonder-working climate of ours 
will do you untold good. Hundreds who come say 
it is the vacation place de Iuxe of the Southwest, 


Get our Booklet today. Let us arrange your 
trip and get you located when you arrive. 
Rock Island and Southern 
Pacific have winter rates. 


Sunshine~Climate Club = 
ARIZONA i24 


: 

| Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club 
| 600-E Old Pueblo Building, Tucson, Arizona 
| 
| 

| 

| 


Please send me your free book, 
**Man-building in the Sunshine- | 
Climate.”’ | 


SUE anne 

PATENT Write for our free Guide Books and 
| (Swe “Record of Invention Blank" 

before disclosing inventions Send model or sketch and 


description of invention for Inspection and Instructions 
Free. Terms reasonable. Prompt attention. Highest 


References. WICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
759 9TH WASHINGTON, D. C, 


MR. MANUFACTURER— 


Let us tell you the advantages of 
locating YOUR plant in 


Objle 


— Alabama 


We will be glad to give you a com- 
plete analysis of market outlets, 
transportation and raw material 
costs, power, labo1 and any other 
information you may desire. 


Write or call upon us and it 
will be a pleasure to cooperate. 


Mobile C 


erce 
MOBILE, ALARAMA 
‘Chere 3 no Enherilemce or State Income Tax ir Zlabsrne, 


BUDDHIST eens in Ceeien 
Lis. said to have brought peace to the 
tless and crafty mind of Ignatius 
nx0thy Trebitsch-Lincoln, ‘‘the inter- 
tional spy of war days, who thumbed 
is nose at the Secret Service, who flitted 
be hind the thrones of the world, aiding 
revolutions with whispers and upsetting 
them with betrayals.”” On a recent visit 
to New York, he imprest a World inter- 
viewer as having ‘‘modesty in his bearing 
instead of arrogance, philosophy on his 
lips instead of boasts.’ Enlarging on the 
change, the writer continues: 


 Glaneing back over the path of his 
tempestuous career, the view has made him 
regretful. At forty-seven, he has decided 
that he was all wrong, and he is a little 
weary. 

Ignatius Timothy Trebitsch was born 
a Jew in Hungary. At twenty he was 
baptized a Christian in Germany. Three 
years later he was a Presbyterian clergy- 
man in Canada. He quit that to become 
a curate in the Church of England. Ac- 
claimed by his fellow churchmen as a 
brilliant theologian, he decided he did not 
believe the Gospel he preached and became 
an atheist. When this softened into 
agnosticism, he dismissed religion from 
his mind, added Lincoln to his name and 
began his extraordinary career. of ad- 
venture. 

He says he was wronged by Great 
Britain during the war, and giving this 
as the real explanation for becoming an 
international spy, for twelve years he 
followed his desire for revenge. The im- 
pulse led him into a dozen countries on 
the continent, into Asia and America. He 
was arrested, thrown into prison, acquitted, 
threatened with death on sight. 

And now he has embraced Buddhism. 
The remainder of his days he intends to 
spend in the cloistered confines of a 
Buddhist monastery in Ceylon. 

From December, 1925, until last March, 
Lincoln dropt out of sight entirely. He 
had left the United States in November 
for China, where he was to reenter his 
role of adviser to Marshal Wu Pei-fu. 
This he did, but a few weeks after he 


arrived in Chungkiang, he vanished. Later, 
there came reports that he was dead. Now 


it is revealed he was secluded in the 
monastery in Ceylon during those three 
months; and it was only the knowledge 
that his eldest son was about to be exe- 
cuted for murder in London that brought 
him back into the world for a while. 

It is a nice stroke of irony that this 
strangely restless, romantic character now 
seeks as his aim the goal of the Buddha— 
Nirvana. A life of ruthless search after 
worldly excitements has brought him to 
the conclusion that true h 1appine ss lies only 
in a state of being wherein all sensations, 
all desires, all perceptions, all activities, are 
forever suspended. To enter this state, 
Lincoln is willing to devote the rest of his 
life to study and contemplations as a 
Buddhist monk. 

For three months he lived in the monas 
tery, following the strict rules of conduet 
laid down by the Enlightened One, eating 
only of fruits and vegetables— these beggec 
on the streets after the custom of the order. 
He is on his way back to the monastery 
now, and he swears he will never leave it 
again. 

As he sat in the office of The World, the 
other day, he talked of the latest chapter 
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A sunny garden of almost tropical 
beauty—San Diego County. 


Watching the sunset—from the 
cliffs at Santa Monica. 


Any 


u 


Where the gleaming crest of ‘Old 
Baldy” smiles down on orange groves. 


Time 


Is the Right Time 


In Southern California 


Come now, for a week, 


a month, a year and enjoy 


a glorious Springtime that never ends! 


OME now to Southern Cali- 
fornia and forget inclement 
weather and life’s petty cares. 


Let the genial warmth, the gorge- 
ous sunshine, the flowers, and the 
pure, sweet balmy ait of this fair 
Southland remake you in a day. 


Play golf or tennis inthe morning andtry 
skiing or tobogganing in the afternoon ot 
that same day—ride horseback, go camping, 
fishing, sailing—anything that pleases you 
—indulge your hobby, whatever it may be. 


Motor to ahundred interesting places— 
over 5000 miles of paved boulevards—to 
a desert like Sahara, to Old Spanish Mis- 
sions—to Indian villages—to mile high 
mountain lakes. 

Travel past scores 
of miles of orange 
groves in_ bearing, 
through palm - lined 
avenues. Picnic in a 
pretty canyon: beside 
a tumbling brook. 


Or enjoy an hour or 
two of cosmopolitan 
gaiety — the theatre, 


Southern 


Fun where the mountains meet the sea. 


California 


All-Year Vacation Land Supreme 


a concert, a dance, a wrestling or boxing 
match—in the midst of a great city, said 
by globe trotters to be one of the most 
entertaining in the world. 


Come now—or soon—take advantage 
of these opportunities in this favored sec- 
tion of our land. Living costs and rates 
at fine hotels or modest boarding places 
are exceptionally reasonable. 


New trains now make the trip five 
hours shorter from Chicago to the Coast. 


Come via Los Angeles and San Diego, 
return by way of Santa Barbara, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
and Spokane. See the Great Pacific Coast 
in one memorable trip. 


We have issued probably the most com- 
plete book on vacations ever putin print,52 
pages illustrated, tell- 
ingallabout Southern 
California’s offerings. 

Before you lay this 
publication aside, clip 
the coupon which 
will bring a copy free 
to you. 

Come this winter 
or any time to South- 
ern California. 


The « city ¢ of Los Angeles, with a population l ALL- 
if vell overa million, 1s eth largest city on the | Dep 
Pacific C st and is the hub of one of the 
country’s richest agi ultural cor nem S | 

The growth, uth and marvelous re es 
sources of Southe sank ilifornia are indicatec d i 
by the following tac ts and t igures pertaining | 
to the County of I Angeles lone. 

Value of Ag potas il and Live Stock | 
Products (1925), $85,912,744; Value Onl @th= 
rus Products (1925) $23,241,503; Oil thes 
Production (1925), 140,000,000 bbls.; \AME 
Harbor Imports (1925), 4,156,177 tons; | . 
Harbor Exports (1925), 16,154,500 tons TREE1 
Total Harbor Tonnage 20,310,743. | ae 


permitting year 


A producing season of 365 days a year 


Please send me your free booklet 
fornia vacatl ns. 


| Los Angeles 
] San Bernardino 


‘round crops. — 


YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 

yt. 12-B, Chamber of Commerce Bl lg., Los Angeles, Calif. | 
about Southern Cali- 
Also booklets telling especially of the 
vctions and opportunities in the counties which I have 
-cked. | 
OO Riverside 


Ventura 


OO Orange 
CO) Santa Barbara (a 
Ol San Diego 
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Cruise 
on thes 
FRANCONIA 

Inclusive Fares $200 and up 


From New York Dec. 22, 1926 
Returning January 6, 1927 


The Sunis Nature’s Healing 
Force. It tones the skin— 
invigorates the body. An 
abundance of sunshine— 
that is the privilege of this 
romantic short.sea trip over 
Christmas and New Year’s. 
Porto Rico, Jamaica, Havana, 
thé Bahamas on a palatial 
world-renowned Cunarder,' 
in ideal spring-like weather. 

A pleasure cruise that 
makes for health! | 


also Two 31 Day Cruises 
on the new CALEDONIA 


Inclusive Fares $300 and up 


From New York Jan. 22, returning Feb. 22 


From New York Feb. 26, returning Mar. 29 


To Nassau, Havana, 
Port au Prince, Kingston, 
Colon, Curacao, La Guayra, 


Trinidad, Barbados, 
Martinique. and Bermuda, 


The Caledonia is a beautiful, 
modern ship, equipped with the new 
tank ventilation 
which supplies a current of cool fresh 


thermo 


system, 


air —under the passenger’ sown control 
—to every stateroom, an innovation 
of great comfort while cruising in the 
tropics. Electric fans in every room, 


Comprehensive sightseeing tours ashore under 
the direction of Messrs. Thos. Cook, & Son. 


NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED 


CUNARD 


Olnd ANCHOR Gunes | 
f y, 25 Broadway, New York 
or Bren hes and Agencies) | 
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| the Chinése forces, adopted a new name— | 


| longer desired revenge. 
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of his life, and perhaps for the first time 


| at one sitting reviewed the chapter that 


comes before it. - 

Lincoln to-day is a modest, unassuming 
little fellow, with kindly eyes and somber 
mien which would belie the stories of his 
past. One mannerism of the international 
spy remains, and it is perhaps the surest 
key to the complex character of the man. 
When he speaks of the parts he played in 
the Kapp Putseh rebellion in Germany, 
in the monarchist movement in Austria, 
in the welfare of Marshal Wu Pei-fu in 
China, his hands fly before him like the 
hands of a chess-player. As he talks of 
the plot he formed to unite the world 
against Great Britain, his sensitive fingers 
weave in and out, following the devious 
thread of intrigue. 


According to Lineoln’s own account of 
his conversion to Buddhism, he was jour- 
neying from Shanghai to Yunnan, in the 
capacity of secret agent for Wu Pei-fu, 
and was resting in a hotel room in Hong- 
kong, when a ‘“‘strange impulse” seized 
him to go to Tientsin. As The World 
quotes him: 


‘‘TImpulses are not new to me. I have an 
impulsive nature—it is impulses that have 
always governed my actions. But I call 
this a strange impulse, for it was unlike the 
others. It was more like a vision. A voice 
kept saying: ‘Go to Tientsin. Go to 
Tientsin.’ 

“T engaged passage immediately. On 
the boat I met a Captain of the British 
Army who was stationed in Hongkong. 


He took an interest in me. We talked—this | 


and that. 

““On the second day, when I happened to 
come upon the Captain, he was reading a 
book. It was a book about Buddhism. 


| | began to diseuss the subject with him, 


quite casually. We talked for a while and 
he aroused my interest in several points 
upon which I had not quite been clear 
before. I asked him to lend me the book 
when he finished it, and this he did—that 
very night. 

“T can not attempt to tell you what 


/ it was I found in this book, for it would 


take too long to explain its relation with 
what I already knew of Buddhism, Let us 
say that the light dawned upon me 
[ knew at last I had found the real truth 
of the mysteries of life—just as the truth 
of the system of the planets must have 
dawned upon Copernicus. 

“When I finished that book, IT knew that 
[ had found myself. There came a great 
peace to my mind that had never been there 
before. I was no longer restless. I no 
I desired nothing 
except to meditate upon the truths I had 
come to understand. 


‘I am sorry for the hurts I have eaused 


| other people; sorry I have done some of the 


have done. But without the 
knowledge I gained in living the life I have, 
I might never have seen the truths of the 
Buddha.’’ 


Before he and the Captain parted, Lin- 


things | 


coln had learned of the Buddhist monastery | 


in Ceylon, where, the Captain told him. 
were monks whose knowledge was greater 


that | 


; even than that contained in the book he had | 
read. Lincoln determined to go to these 
monks. He severed his connection with | 


DEAL for busy men and women are these 
carefully-planned cruises to the West In- 
dies—full of variety and interest, yet restful. — 
Short trips that encompass a world of beauty 

and contrasts. 


. ° . 


The Megantic, constructed to cruise in 
warm climates, provides the high standards 
of White Star transatlantic service. She has ~ 
salt-water swimming pools on deck and 
every facility for sea recreation. 


Five cruises—sailing from New York 
January 15th—16 days February 3rd—26 days 
March 5th—17 days March 24th—18 days 
April 14th—16 days Rates, $200 up. 
Please send for details 


Address No.1 Broadway, New York 
City; our offices elsewhere, or any 
authorized agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPAKY 


HAWAII | 


cM. AKE this Christmas magically 
different! Spend it in the en- 
chanted isles of Hawaii where every con- 
dition is ideal for rest or play. Sail over 
the southern route direct from Los An- 
geles... frequent sailings on giant liners. 
One way $oc up. 3 weeks inclusive 
cours $278.50 up. 


Los Angeles Steamship Co. 


517 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
505 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
140 S. Dearborn St., 23-12 ~~ Chicago, III. 


FREE? 


302-Page Catalog 
Save time and money when buying books. Here is 


Books of all Publishers 
one central sourcecarrying books of all publishers. 


Quantity buying permits lowest prices to you. 
Send for our 32nd Annual Illustrated Catalog describing 
over 25,000 books; used by public, private and school libra- 
ries and individuals everywhere. It is free. Write today. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept.4 

231-233 West Monroe Street, Chicago, IIinois 


Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


K CONDENSED book on diet entitled 
“Eating for Health and Efficiency ” has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 

Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
\ which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician, 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 


SUITE VA-68 GOOD HEALTH BLDG, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


T endler’”’—and went immediately to 
eylon, where he made friends with the 
iks and entered the monastery. { 


1 a walk when he passed a stationery 
tore and was seized with a desire to find 
ut what was happening in the outside 
vorid. It had been three months since he 
d thought of anything but his studies. 
e bought an English newspaper. 

In it he read that his son, John, had been 
victed of murder in London and was to 


s son was hanged. He received word 
aboard ship that he was too late, and dis- 
embarked at Amsterdam. There he sent 
jor his wife, gave her what money he had, 

arranged with his publishers in Berlin 
»o forward all royalties to her in London. 
‘\ similar mission brought him to America, 
and having completed his business, he 
expects to sail within a few days—under 
some assumed name. 

In the monastery, Lincoln, if he returns, 
«will follow the strict rules of conduct laid 
down by Buddha to his followers. During 
ais life, Lincoln admits, he has been fond of 
women. It is known that a woman awaited 
aim outside the Broadway restaurant the 
time he eseaped from Deputy Marshal 
Johnson. There have been others in Ger- 
many, in Austria, in Italy. In the mon- 
astery Lincoln must remain celibate. He 
says that he has abstained from all worldly 
pleasures since he first took up the beliefs 
of Buddhism, and that he has lost all 
worldly desires. 


His routine as a Buddhist monk, we are 
told, will be something like this: 


He rises at six and bathes in the rude 
wooden tub in the courtyard of the mon- 
astery, splashed with water from the well. 
He dons a single flowing garment, a sort of 
robe made of hand-woven material. After 
sweeping out his small, cell-like room, he 
goes to the chapel, and with the other 
monks—there are eighteen of them— 
kneels in the chapel in silent meditation. 

For breakfast he will eat fruit, rice cakes 
and tea. And for the noon meal—which is 
the last of the day—he will eat rice, curry 
and vegetables. No meat or milk is per- 
mitted, and the food the monks eat must be 
begged on the streets. It was Buddha’s 
object to free his followers of all worldly 
comforts and responsibilities so that their 
minds could grasp the truths of the science 
of life. 

During the day Lincoln will spend the 
majority of his time in study—which is 


the duty: of the follower of Buddha. Part 
of the time he expects to spend in teaching 
English and German to the younger monks. 

‘‘What is. in this life, anyway, but mis- 


ery?”’ he demands, his sensitive fingers 
weaving in and out as tho tracing the 


misery he has seen in his wanderings. 
‘‘Here there is the desire for sensation, the 
desire for existence and the desire for delu- 
sion. All these bring what? Misery. Rid 
yourself of these and you have what- 
happiness! Through this—if your mind 


can only grasp these truths and overcome 


those desires which are in your soul—then 
you attain happiness. This happiness 1s 
our nibbana—Nirvana, as the English 


spell it. It is so simple to me, now that | 
have awakened, that, as I say, when ! 
think of all the years it took me to grasp 11, 
I think that I have been insane.” 

Ignatius Timothy Trebitsch Lincoln, 
with his adventures behind him, is happy 
now, whatever new fields his restless nature 
may seek in the years to come. 


Jne afternoon, Lincoln was returning - 


HE pace of life has quickened 

since this century began. The 
motor car saves time and steps — but 
puts astrain on mind and nerves. And, 
fast as we drive our cars, we drive our 
brains still faster. 


To crowd in all the tasks—and 
pleasures—of this day, we skimp on 
sleep and rest. We trust too much on 
nervous strength. 


Regularity is the first rule of health, 
but we are neither regular in sleep— 
nor exercise—nor diet. 


All too often our bodily functions 
need prompting. All too often food 
| remains within us for longer than a 
| day, fermenting and giving off poisons 
| —causing intestinal toxemia, more 
| commonly called Auto-Intoxication. 


How Auto-Intoxication affects 
the health of nearly everyone 


The poisons of Auto-Intoxication are 
spread through the body by the blood. 

hese poisons not only lead to intes- 
tinal disorders, but they have a harm- 
ful secondary effect upon 
the central nervous system. 
They makemenan d women 
listless and irritable. They 
cause headache, mental 
dullness, dragging fatigue. 


’ 

| SL HEPATICA is pleas- 
ant to take and prompt in its 
action. Sold in three sizes in 
drug stores everywhere. Buy 

| the large size for economy. 

| 
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Sal Hepatica® 


6¢ 


Auto- [ntoxication - - 
—self-poisoning that is robbing so many men and 
women of the health that should rightfully be thetrs! 


h 


And just because headaches, that 
“tired feeling,’’ or jumpy nerves seem 
trivial things, we take them too 
much for granted — we do not get at 
the cause as promptly as we should. 


af CL cs 


Few of us are free from the poisons 
of Auto-Intoxication, for few of us can 
lead lives that would keep our poison- 
clearing processes in perfect order. 


Sal Hepatica corrects stoppage and 
sweeps away intestinal poisons. It is 
the approved way to relieve and pre- 
vent Auto-Intoxication—for the best 
results are accomplished by the me- 
chanical action of water, plus the 
eliminant effects of salines in solution. 


Sal Hepatica is a palatable efferves- 
cent saline. It is a delicately balanced: 
combination of several salts. Because 
it acts promptly and directly upon the 
intestines—the seat of Auto-Intoxica- 
tion—it is indicated in preventing 
this self-poisoning, where the first step 
is to clear the intestines of the waste 
products that are at the root of so 
many of our modern ills. You ought 
to have Sal Hepatica 
in the house always. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
New York 


| 
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« ...a polish that 
saved me $180 for 


Woodtone. 


Edward Thayer Monroe, 
New York’s famous 
portrait artist, saved 
$180 by using 
Woodtone on 

thre ear. 


re-painting!”’ 


Gentlemen: 


Some time ago I received a sample of 
There was just about enough 
to do the hood of my car. 
This week-end I got a larger bottle and the 


attached print shows the result. 


Would you ever think that the old 
“Wills” had been driven back and forth 
between New York and my Maine camp 
for three seasons in all kinds of weather? 
Well, it has, and I decided to put the car 
in the paint shop until I started to ‘‘slick 


it up”? with Woodtone. 


The thing that “gets” me about it is 
the fact that you have made a greaseless 
polish that really cleans the surface and 
brings up the lustre so easily. I’m too busy 
to take the time most polishes require, but 
Woodtone gives a dry dust-proof polish 


instantly. 


$180 for re-painting! 


is 20 


You’ve made a polish that saved me 
More power to you. 


Sincerely, 


Edward Thayer Monroe 


PAT OFF 


greaseless polish for 
furniture and automobile 


FREE TRIAL 


Send 6c to cover cost of mailing 
and we'll send you a trial bottle of 
Woodtone. If you don’t think it is 
the finest, fastest working polish you 
have ever used, just say so and we'll 
return your money. 

Woodtone is on sale at the Jead- 
ing druggists, furniture and de- 
partment stores. 


GIRARD & CoO., INc., Deptal5: 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


(1 Enclosed find 30¢ 
Woodtone. 
; 


(1) Enclosed find 6c for a trial bottle 


for a 4-oz. bottle 


Name 


Address 


It was great! 


s 


HOW THE “FLYING FASCIST” LIFTED THE MUG 


ARNESSED to his seaplane-seat with (according to another A. P. dispatch) by 


a separate loop for each arm and leg, - 


Maj. Mario de’ Bernardi brought home 
the bacon for Premier Mussolini, who had 
made energetic personal efforts to pave the 
way for an Italian victory in this year’s 
Schneider Cup contest. ‘All Italy prays 
for your success,”’ flashed I] Duce before the 


International Newsreel photograph 


NO WONDER MAJOR DE’ 


BERNARDI IS WIPING 


flying ‘‘over a straightaway three-kilo- 
meter course at the average rate, for four 
laps, of 258.873 miles an hour.”’ This time 
he broke the world seaplane record for the 
distanee—made in 1925 by Lieut. James H. 
Doolittle, of the U. S. Army—by more than 
thirteen miles an hour. It is explained 


HIS HEAD! 


Four miles a minute was the speed of this machine at the finish of the Schneider Cup Race, ¢ 
few minutes before this picture was taken, 


race. ‘Your prayers have been answered,” | that altho Major de’ Bernardi had already 


crackled Major de’ Bernardi’s response when 
he had won the eup—ineidentally smashing 
all records for seaplane speed by establish- 
ing the new mark of 246.496 miles an hour. 
“Viva de’ Bernardi!’ shouted an American 
admirer—Porter Adams, president of the 
National Aeronautical Association—as the 
victorious pilot, standing in his plane, was 
being towed to the runway. 
felt that 


a response in Knelish. 


The happy 


Italian officer he should make 
True, he knew only 
four words of this language, but at least 
he would use them with a hearty good- 
will. And so, we are informed by an As- 
ciated Press correspondent in a dispatch 
Norfolk, the Major 


claimed graciously: ‘‘So’s your old man!” 


from Virginia, de- 
Later he had some misgivings as to whether 
his response had been an appropriate one, 
but was assured that-it had answered the 
purpose quite handsomely. 
later he climbed baek into the little red 
Maceehi-Fiat 


had lifted the mug, and ‘ 


monoplane with whieh he 


wiped out Amer- 


ica’s last hold. on air-racing supremacy” 


A few days | 


bettered Lieutenant Doolittle’s three-kilo- 
meter record in his cup performance, his 
new mark was not recognized officially at 
that 


told, his best speed for the three-kilometer 


time. In his second flight, we are 


let) 


course was 272.132 miles an hour with the 
wind, and his slowest was 248.232 against 
the wind. The plane in which Major de’ 
Bernardi made his reeords will be exhibited 
in Paris. The Major and his comrades of 
the Italian team, and the designers and 
makers of the little racing machines, “olive 
éredit to Premier Mussolini for making it 
Italy to the 


was “‘on his personal order 


possible for win 


for it 


Sehneider 
\Brys nek 
that the Maechi-Fiat racers were built, and 


through him the building and test costs 


were  financed.”’ The Italian vietory 
checks for the present America’s ambition 
| to gain permanent possession of tBe 


Schneider Cup, which follows three wins 
in five years. Italy, altho thrice a winner, 
has not yet fulfilled that condition. The 
outstanding lesson of the race. according 


to Rear-Admiral Moffett, director of Naval 
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HE annual question is in every- pe ae “a BY 

+ body’s mind. The annual gift list et eee 

is in everybody's pocket. Here is just : anes 
the right present for son or daughter, 


for best friend, for close business asso- 
ciate—in fact 


GI Gift for Gverybody 


The Remington Portable Typewriter | 


a 


t 
. 
4 
: 
t 
‘ 


It may be selected with the assurance 
that itis the recognized leader—in sales 
and popularity. It meets every require- 
ment of personal writing. It is the 
world’s lightest writing machine with 
standard keyboard—tips the scales at 
only 82 pounds net. And it is the most 
compact of all typewriters— fits in 2 
carrying case only four inches high. 

It is faster than the speed demands of 
even the most expert user; and its de- 
pendability is Remzngton dependability. 

From every standpoint it is the gift 
for everybody. 

Terms as low as $5 monthly. Sold by 
Remington branches and dealers every- 


where. Send for our booklet “For You— 
For Everybody.” Address Dept. 62. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway New York 
Branches Everywhere 


Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Ltd. 
68 King Street, West, Toronto 


ne 


REMINGTON PORTABLE 


reat, | 


Remington sae Typewriters 


A MACHINE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


; , om 
POR LE TABULATING ACCOUNTING 
PPEWAITERS TYPEWRITERS MACHINES 


Remington-made Paragon Ribbons and Red Seal Carbon Papers always make good impresstons 


Qi al 7 


Cfloridas 
. Greatest 
Cit) Za 


Summer Sport 


ERE your favorite pastimes are at their 
H best all winter, for ‘‘wénter’’ in Tampa 
happens to be merely the name ot a season. 
Bathing and dancing—golf and tennis—fish- 
ing and motoring—yout trip to Tampa may 
include all of these—and any other recrea- 
tion that you like. 


_ Live Out-of-Doors 
Every Day in the Year 
Tampa is the ideal combination of resort and 
metropolis. Itisset like a jewel ’midst palms 
-and flowers, and from the winding Bayshore 
Boulevard its huge skysctapets are mirrored 
in the glistening waters of Tampa Bay. Parks, 
plazas and playgrounds are everywhere; 
Open-air concerts by Bachman’s Million Dol- 
lar Band are enjoyed daily. The colorful 
Gasparilla Carnival, grand opera, boat races 
and many other special events are features 
for your entertainment at Tampa. 


Come and Play 
and You'll Want to Stay 


Here is the center of Florida’s Famous West 
Coast Resort Section, a region distinctive in 
its natural beauty and famous for its mag- 
nificent hotels and entertainment facilities. 
Rates are posted in nearly all hotel rooms 
and living costs are low. And with Tampa 
the financial, industrial and agricultural cen- 
ter of Southern Florida, it offers business and 
investment Opportunities unsurpassed any- 
where, with the addition of greater enjoy- 
ment that comes from living where there are 
sunshine, blue skies and year-’round, health- 
ful, outdoor life. ; 


Get this New Booklet 


Letussend you our illustrated 
booklet, ‘““Tampa—Florida’s Great- 
est City.’’ It tells an accurate and 
complete story of life and condi- 
tions here. Just fill out the coupon, 


TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE 


P. O. Box 3002 . Tampa, Florida 


TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE 
P. O. Box 3002, Tampa, Florida 


Please send me your free booklet, ““Tampa—Florida’s 
Greatest City,” 


Name...--.- 

dtreet - 

City State 
f Listen in on WDAE—Tampa, Sunday eve ning }) 
between 9 and 10 o'clock Eastern Standard 3 


» Time and enjoy an entertaining program JS 


| air-mail 


i 


_ MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued © 


Aviation, is that ‘the Italians won by de- 
veloping speed planes, while the Americans, 
except for new Packard and Curtiss motors, 
merely used planes with one of which they 


won last year.” Moreover, the American 
chances were weakened by the wrecking, 
on the eve of the race, of the R-3-C-3 
(piloted by Lieut. W. G. Tomlinson), 
which was to have started as No. 2 for 
the cup. Commenting on the Italian 
triumph, the New York World remarks: 


The dramatic interest of Major de’ 
Bernardi’s victory in the Jacques Schneider 
Trophy race was heightened by the amazing 
speed he attained. At the finish, where he 
was easily first, he was flying over four 
miles a minute; throughout the entire 
course he traveled even faster, and on 
straightway runs he made probably 260 
miles an hour. Seaplene records went 
down. before him, one after another, like a 
row of tenpins. It is all very well to say 
that, in certain respects, the Italian motors 
and machines outclassed the American; 
the fact remains that the Italian officer 
proved himself to be a master airman in a 
contest where all of his opponents were of 
first rank. 

Once more it has been demonstrated 
that the speed limits of the air-racer, 
conditions being favorable, can not be fixt. 
No one can safely say how soon—one year 
or more—the de’ Bernardi feat may not 
be outdone because of some mechanical 
improvement or some daredevil flying 
man’s turn of luck. Of late years science 
and skill in aviation have accomplished 
what not very long ago would have been 
regarded as unbelievable. Given time, 
why should they not do better still? 

Even greater importance, however, for 


immediate practical purposes attaches to | 


the marked progress in aviation in other 
directions than speed. It is a noteworthy 


fact that the British organization which | 


operates most of the commercial lines to 
and from the Continent has not lost a life 
in twelve months. Our own wonderful 
service escapes public notice 
largely by reason of its freedom from 
accidents; it is in danger of facing popular 


indifference .because it furnishes so few 


| thrills. In the end regularity and reliabil- 
ity of service for+ commercial aviation 


must count for more than speed perform- 
ances—but thus far, at least, the racing 
daredevils have led the way to 
accomplishment. 


soberer 


Of Mussolini’s personal concern in the 


outcome, the New York Times reminds us: 


The dictator is head of War, Navy and 
Air. Reeently he said: 

“Jtalian aviation projects its forees 
toward the future with a passionate faith 
in the fundamental importance whieh, in 
modern civilization, attaches to 
attempt at the mastery of the air.” 

In 1924-25 the Italian expenditure on 
aviation was 461,708,566 lire; in 1925-26 
it was 549,000,000, and 629,000,000 lire 
was appropriated for 1926-27. Landing- 
fields were built, navigation facilities pro- 
vided. Three commercial 
early put in operation. 
granted for terms of years. 


every 


services were 


Subsidies were 
“In the very 
near future, Italian wings,’’ Mussolini said, 
‘will cross the Mediterranean, connecting 


_Accountin 


or the 8 year 
~a Cruise-lour fo 
WEST INDIES & 
SOUTH AMERICA ; 


combined 


Na 
Wouldn’t you like toread more about _ 
these seventy delightful days of ad- 
venture ashore and afloat? Wouldn't — 
you like to follow the attractive itin-_ 
eraries over the balmy seas, through 
the sub-tropics to the gay Latincities _ 
of South America, and the charming — 
West Indies? 

Until last year it was necessary to — 
maketwo separatecruisestothe West 
Indies and South America. Againthey 
have been combined. The 8th Annual 
American Express Cruise-Tourleaves 
New York, Jan. 27th. Comfort and 
luxury throughout, $1950. Whether 
you plan to go now or next year send 
for the illustrated “Deck Plan No. 2” 
containing rates and fullinformation. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


65 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 
Always Carry American Express Travelers Cheques 


led dk be 


AD 


- 


The Luxury Cruise to the 


ee ne ie toate ee 
cMediterranean 


PALESTINE — EGYPT 
wes By the Famous “‘Rotterdam” 
6th_ Cruii 


‘ruise 
Leaving New York Feb. 3, 1927 
Under the Holland-America Line's 
own management 
The “ROTTERDAM” 
24,170 tons reg., 37,190 tons displ. 
Has a world-wide reputation for the 
magnificence and comfort of her 
appointments, the surpassing] excel- 
lence of her cuisine and the high 
standards of service and manage- 

ment on board. 

70 Days of Delightful Diversion 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Cadiz, 
Seville (Granada), Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Naples (first call), Tunis, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem (The 
Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and 
Egypt), Cattaro, Ragusa, Venice, 
Naples (second call), Monaco, and the 
Riviera. Carefully planned Shore Ex- 
cursions. Stopover in Europe. Num- 
ber of guests limited. 

Cost of Cruise $930 Up 

American Express Co. Agents in charge of Shore Excursions 


For choice selection of accommodations make RESERVATIONS 
NOW, Illustrated Folder ‘*K’’ on request to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA -— 
LI N E L tits Cruises to the <2 
21-24 State Street [| WEST INDIES © 
New York Mars 19 (15 days) 
by the Liccwrious % 


Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Atlanta, 
Ga., Mexico City, Montreal, — 
Seattle, Winnipeg, or any au- 
thorized Steamshtp Agent. 


SS. VEENDAM th 
HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE. 


in cooperation with the 
FRANK TOURIST CO; 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein's famous forty 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER'S 
MONTHLY free. Write today. 

THE rome CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dr, Esenweiln Dept. 7 Springfield, Mass. 


“THE CONTROL OF BUSINESS 


Accountants command big income, 
Thousandsneeded. About 9,000 Cer- 
tified Public Accountants in U.S. 
Many earn $5,000 to $20,000. We 
train you thoroly at homein your 
spare time for C. P. A. examina- 
tions or executive accounting 
positions. Previous bookkeep- 
ing knowledge unnecessary— rh f 
we pee you from ground : 

up. Our training is super- s 

vised by Wm. B. Castenholz, A. M., This Book 
C. P. A., assisted by staff of G. P. FREE! 
A.’s. Low cost—easy terms. Write L. 
now for valuable 64 page book free. 

LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 


1252-H Chienge 


ee ee ee 


al postal subsidy. —_- 
ne record made by Major de’ Bernardi 

Schneider Cup contest at Norfolk, 
t® 


6 miles an hour over a triangular 

rse, was not, it is true, much faster than 
aut. James H. Doolittle’s time in the race 
at year, which was 245.713 miles. It was 


ken, the winner would be one of the 
merican team, probably Lieutenant Cud- 
ay. He had been flying very fast in 
etise, but was forced down on the 
wenth lap. Major de’ Bernardi, after the 
st lap, made at a speed exceeding 239 
les an hour, flew the other six in an aver- 
we of about 245 miles. The second of 
ssutenant Schilt of the Marine Corps, 
‘th an average speed of 231.363 miles an 
ur, was in the nature of a consolation 
ize. But it was Italy’s day. It was a 
umph for the Italian engine as well as for 
alian fiyers. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST AERIAL 

= TAXLDRIVER 

‘IR ALAN COBHAM has worn that pop- 
ular unofficial title, in addition to the 
ighthood conferred upon him by King 
«orge, in recognition of his epic flight of 


000 miles from England to Australia and. 


me again. Also he has been dubbed 
Imgland’s Columbus of the Air.” The 
9st important conclusion he draws from 
3 long excursion is the necessity of de- 
loping the seaplane for commercial 
msport. Only by 
iereby he could always alight in an 
lergency on some river or other body of 
iter, was he able to get through in the 
ynsoon season; and altho airplanes have 
wn to Australia at other seasons, he 
nsiders their use highly risky for that 
p. He himself made emergency land- 
73 on rivers—the Euphrates, for in- 
mee—and even creeks. He augurs a 
sat future for ‘‘the very big flying-boat, 
lich should be as sea-worthy as air- 
rthy—in fact, a boat that flies.’ The 
‘liner of the future, he writes in the 
ndon Daily Mail, ‘‘must be a liner in 
elf, self-contained and able to stand on 
own. Hangars should be a thing of the 
st. The cabins should provide ample 
uge for passengers from storm and sun, 
d should the aircraft be delayed in some 
lely spot the passengers should be in 


using a seaplane, 


mpe eted that if Doolittle’s record were’ 


tip Over 


Ashes drop through to the base—no odor 


—it doesn’t tip over 


SMoKADOR is the sort of gift you buy in twos—one for some apprecia- 
tive masculine friend—the other because you can’t resist getting one for 
your own home. It’s the smartest thing in smoking equipment today. 


Smokador means anend to messy 
ash-trays, spilled ashes, scarred 
tables and holes burned into rugs. 
Cigarette and cigar stubs, pipe 
ashes, used matches are simply 
dropped through the hollow tube 
into an air-tight base—where they 
are out of sight and smell. 


Danger from fire is eliminated 
—forgotten smokes left in the 
cleverly devised Snuffer Clips are 
snuffed out automatically when 
they burn up to the clips. 


No spilling—easy to clean 
No spilling—if anyone acciden- 
tally knocks against Smokador, 
the “‘rock-a-by” base brings it 
immediately to an upright posi- 
tion. A single iurn disconnects 
the base for emptying. 


Smokador is made of durable 
metal—graceful in line 


with a particularly attractive fin- 
ish. It blends charmingly with 
the furnishings of any room. 


“Smart as the Ritz” 


Six colors to choose from; dark 
bronze, mahogany, Chinese red, 
olive green, willow green and 
Roman gold. 

Ask for Smokador at your deal- 
er’s. Or send $10.50—check or 
money order —($11.00 west of 
the Mississippi) —with the cou- 
pon below. Your Smokador will 

e delivered to you promptly 
through the nearest dealer. If 
sent as a gift it will be delivered 
December 24th with a Christ- 
mas card bearing your name. 
Order early, 

Smokador Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., 130 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


Smokador 


AEOISTERCD US PAT OFF, 


Patented Oct. 27, 1925, Dec. 1, 1925 


The Ashless Ashstand_ ~~ 


Smokador Manufacturing Co., Inc., 130 W. 42nd St., New York 


I enclose (check) (money order) for 


$10.50 (west of Mississippi$11.00). Dark Bronze [] 
Please send one Smokador to be Chinese Red [ ] 
delivered through nearest dealer. : = 

: : d Willow Gre 
Color desired is herewith checked: uhow ices 


Mahogany °[ ] 
Olive Green [ ] 
Roman Gold [ ] 


The “rock-a-by’’ base keeps 
Smokaaor from being knocked 
over. Nothing can be spilled. 
Easy to clean. 


[ ] Check here if you want us to enclose a Christmas Card signed with 
your name. In ordering additional Smokadors, write on a separate sheet. 
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EO IS 


Amity sharkskin set, wallet and Key 
Kaddy, lined with calf, 14-carat gold 
mountings. $22.50 in gift box. These 
and other pieces also sold separately. 


Gifts fashioned in 


matched designs by 
Amity craftsmen 


To make the most luxurious gifts 
of leather, Amity craftsmen take 
the best leathers that the world 
produces and work them into 
wallets, Key Kaddies, match 
cases, tobacco pouches, etc., all 
in designs that match. Today 
the well-dressed man prefers to 
have his leather pocket articles 
harmonize. Amity genuine leath- 
ers thus available include calf, 
pinseal, pigskin, imported steer- 
hide and goatskin, ostrich and 
the new sharkskin. The natural 
beauty of the steerhide and goat- 
skin is enhanced by hand-color- 
ing, lacing, tooled embossed 
designs. All these beautiful, 
fashionable leather gifts may be 
had individually at from $1.00 
up, and in two and three piece 
sets in silk-lined gift boxes, from 
$4 to $50. Amity Leather Prod- 
ucts Co., West Bend, Wis. 


The articles illustrated below are of 
hand-colored, laced, tooled embossed 
steerhide. 


Threefold wallet, 


$4.50 


if stampeO 


MIT 


its leather 


Key Kaddy, 
$2.00 
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the same position as if they were aboard 
ship.” Sir Alan’s experience as an “aerial 
taxi-driver” entitles him to speak with 
authority, according to George R. Witte, 
who tells us in the New York Evening 
World: 


Cobham to-day is the greatest pioneer of 
commercial aviation in the world. He has 
demonstrated time and again the practical 


Keystone View Company photograph 
HOME FROM A 28,000-MILE HOP 


Sir Alan Cobham, for 


knighted 
services to the British Empire, 
great reception on his return from Australia. 


his flying 
met with a 


value of airplanes, their speed, safety and 
economy, if expertly handled. 

His flights across Europe, Africa, Asia, 
the East. Indies and Australia, without 
a serious accident, all have borne out his 
arguments in favor of greater exploitation 
of airplanes for transportation and general 
commercial purposes. 

With more than 100,000 miles in all sorts 
of machines to his eredit, Cobham undoubt- 
edly is also the most experienced air pilot at 
present, and he has been honored by kings 
and dictators and exclusive scientific socie- 
ties all over Europe. 

Yet, when he was demobilized soon after 
the Armistice, he was one of many British 
officers who found themselves at a 
end, and had unemployment staring him 
in the face. 

It was while trying to find a niche for 
himself in the unfamiliar London after the 
war, a London suffering from business de- 


loose 


pression and the other reactions of peace, 
that he hit upon the idea of turning the 
knowledge acquired in the Royal Air Force 
to commercial purposes. There were many 
of his comrades who were acting as chauf- 
feurs of private cars and of taxicabs. Why 
shouldn’t he be a taxi-driver of the air? 


Dignity, beauty, and 
permanent value in 


OAK FLOORS 


Every quality a good floor should have, har- 
monizing with woodwork and furnishings, in- 
creasing the value of a home for rental or sale. 
Saves housework and promotes 
the health of the family. 


Lay oak over old worn floors 
in your present home, at mod- 
erate cost. 


Write for this booklet 
containing modern color fin- 
ishes, with suggestions for 
treatment of various rooms, 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


833 Hearst Building CHICAGO 
sion of your own and earn 


sf 0 U C . big income in service fees. 


have a business profes- 


A new system of foot correction; readily learned by 
anyone at home in a few weeks. Easy terms for training. 
Openings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. 
No capital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 


Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, 
Fuel, Painting, Plants, etc. 


peless Furnaces. 
Ideal for H . Of Schools, Hospi- 
tals, etc. Six sizes. Write for FREE Booklet- 


SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept A-12, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


A good old Friend 


Remember the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster Grandma 
yinned around yourneck when 
you had a coldor asore throat? 

It worked, but my how it burned 
and blistered! 

Musterole breaks up colds and does 
its work more gently. Rubbed over 
the throat or chest, it penetrates the 
skin with a tingling warmth that brings 
relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it is 
a clean, white ointment good for all 
the little household ills. 

Keep Musterole handy and use at 
the first sign of tonsillitis, croup, 
neuritis, rheumatism or a cold, 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 


in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


the molten lava seethed and palba, 

p fort h clouds of poisonous gases. 

airplane was caught in a swirl of sul- 
vapor and hurled 1,000 feet upin the 
a far greater speed than the machine 
to attain unaided. Cobham lost 
ol of the machine for a brief moment, 
head swimming from the poisonous 
s he had inhaled. Then, however, 
instinct rather than reason guiding his 
s, he got the airplane on an even level 
and he was able to make a safe 
iM ‘in ve 
m their tour of Europe, Cobham and 
arpe arrived in Barcelona on December 

_ Sharpe announeed he would spend 
wistmas in Spain, but that he wanted 
eam to fly back to London and deliver 

Christmas presents. 

ou’ll have to be there Christmas Eve,”’ 
stipulated. 

“That's easy,”’ replied the aviator. 
“eaying Barcelona the following morn- 
» he flew as far as Dijon, France, that 
and the following day continued his 
hit to London, getting there about mid- 
y and delivering the presents in the 
ernoon. 


ee we ee re | 
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‘in describing one of his tours of Europe, 
's Mr. Witte, Cobham some time ago 
d of the different air conditions he had 
‘ountered: 


‘In Norway I had to watch my water for 
r it would freeze,”” he explained, ‘‘and 
. days later, near Vienna, the atmosphere 
3 so light with heat that we had to wait 
til afternoon before I could get off the 
und. The ship I brought back with me 
s the same I started with except for a new 
eel replaced after a tire blowout andl 
1ew tail skid, the original skid having 
m worn out by our many take-offs and 
dings.”’ 

mn the sixteen days, in which he covered 
00 miles, he never made a force sdlanding, 
ho he crossed some of the most treach- 
us terrain in Europe. 

[The worst “‘hop,’’ Cobham said, was 
m Austria to Venice. The clouds were 
low over the Alps that he had to descend 
only a few feet above the ground and 
ke a tortuous way through a valley with 
fs rising on either side. 

‘We didn’t have room to turn around, 
1 there was no place to land,” he contin- 
L “It was a bit uncomfortable for 
time, but we carried on, and finally 
out.” 

sast year Cobham made a 500-mile non- 
p flight from London to Zurich in a 


Shipper D> JAN DASEALED—-FOR YOUR 


lhe AOTB. pores. 
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Asotin invasion ae liberty! ‘ ce lage of rae Wn Spe a 


_ Like a hawk upon_a henyard, he has swooped on a tray of © 


inalienable right of the Ancient Order of Thumb 
Brushers! A bar to the time-honored custom of hung 
tooth brushes by rule-of-thumb! = 4 


Always, until now, the Thumb Basher has shad fe rein. 
tooth brushes. Thumb! Thumb! Thumb! The more, the 


‘merrier. How he reveled in it! 
‘Then on to conquer new worlds. The Paes brushes! _ 


Open them up! Let’s try the bristles. Another! And another! 


But now comes Dr. West, challenging, defiant. ‘Thumb — 


your brushes as you will,”” he says to the A. O. T. B. “This 
brush thou shalt not thumb!” 
a 7 be, 

Your Dr. West’s Tooth Brush is safe from Thumb Brush- 
ers! Sterilized, sanitary, it comes to you in a sealed glassine 
container, Inside the usual box. Samples of every type of 
Dr. West’s are in the handy display cabinet on your drug- 
gist’s counter. Examine them as you wish. They won’t go 
in anyone’s mouth! 

With its other, greater advantages, you, who use Dr. 
‘West’s, are of course familiar. The small size that slips easily 
into the farthest cheek-corner, with bristles firmly erect for 
cleansing and polishing. The convex surface and pointed 
tufts that clean inside, outside and between the teeth. The 
wonderful, sturdy, bristles that polish as they clean! 

For all these advantages, the adult’s size Dr. West's costs 
you but 50 cents; the youth’s, 35 cents; the child’s, 25 cents; 
the special gum massage brush, 75 cents. So little for so 
good a brush—and protection from Thumb Brushers! 


Look For THIS CABINET on 
your dealer’s counter. It will re- 
mind you to buy the tooth brush 
you've been forgetting and a 
enable others to examine 
West’s withouttouching Pierehee 
brush you will ultimately buy. 


©1926, W. B. M. Co, 
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Speed up steam 
heat and secure 
continuous heating 
comtort 


VEN a beautiful house is not a home 

unless it is adequately and economi- 
cally heated. - With Hoffman No. 2 
Vacuum Valves you can have just the 
right temperature of radiator heat to 
meet outside weather conditions. You 
can have this comfortable heating and 
save money at the same time. 


Hoffman Vacuum Valves make a re- 
markable improvement on any one-pipe 
steam system because they keep out The 
Heat Thief—AIR. This means quicker 
heat in radiators. And they will hold their 
heat much longer after fires are banked. 


Furthermore, these advantages can be 
secured at a saving of one-third of your 
previous fuel costs. 


The coupon below will bring you an 
intensely interesting book explaining in 
simple words why Hoffman Vacuum 
Valves produce 
such an increase in 
your heating com- 
fortandatthesame 
time, save so much 


fuel. 


Test one Valve 


EVEN asingle valve on 
your worst radiator in- 
dicates howgreatanim- 
provement a complete 
equipment would be, 
You can obtain Hoff 
man Vacuum Valves 
at your neighborhood 
heating and plumbing 
shop. 


No. 


VACUUM 
VALVES 


LOCK OUT THEAHBAP GhilEF=AIR 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. Q-11, 25 West 45th Street, New York City 
The house I occupy has steam heat. Send me the 
booklet, “Locking the Door Against the Heat Thief.” 


Street 


City 
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‘Moth “‘baby plane,” stopt for lunch in 

* the Swiss city, and then returned to the 
Croydon airdrome the same day. The fuel 
for the trip to Zurich cost him only $11.04, 
-which was far less than the ordinary rail- 
road and steamer fare from England to 
Switzerland. Cobham was flying one of 
these planes when he crashed recently, 
narrowly escaping death. 

In the last eighteen months Cobham has 
made three remarkable trips by air—from 
London to India, from London to Cape 
Town and from London to Melbourne, and, 
in each case, back to London. Altogether 
he covered more than 60,000 miles on these 
flights. 

The only untoward incident that marred 
these flights was the shooting of his 
mechanic, A. G. Elliott, by an Arab while 
he was flying low over the desert to Basra, 
on the Persian Gulf, on his way to Australia 
last July. ; 

On his«visit to this country, he expects 
to do some long-distance flying here and in 
Canada. 


THE AUTOMOBILE OF THE FUTURE 


HE coming car was described in a 

paper by C. F. Kettering, president 
of the General Motors Research Corpora- 
tion, at the American Chemical Society s 
symposium on motor fuel and oil con- 
servation in New York. Mr. Kettering 
“mentally constructed an automobile to 
yield a maximum mileage,”’ outlining the 
problems to be encountered. Decreased 
efficiency could be cireumvented in this 
ideal car, he said, by installing two motors, 
one small-powered, to run at full load all 
the time, and the other to operate only 
when climbing hills or accelerating. This, 
he pointed out, is not now practical. De- 
vices to build ‘‘econstant compression 
motors,” which are virtually two motors in 
one, by having two distinct cylinder heads, 
have not been commercially successful, 
he said, but may be eventually worked out. 
He went on, as quoted in a bulletin issued 
by the Chemical Society (New York): 


Recognizing that the public is not going 
to wait for us to solve any of the problems 
involved before buying automobiles, we 
therefore must accept the inevitable and 
instalk the large motor in our hypothetical 
ear with its attendant loss of miles per 
gallon. This gives us a salable product. 

The miles per gallon obtained by this ear 
are considerably better than the ordinary 
run of cars of the same class, due to the 
fact that we have a highly efficient car- 
bureter, a high compression motor, a 
spark-advance that is both automatically 
set to speed and load, a disengaging trans- 
mission, and excellently free brakes. 

The question naturally arises: Why are 
not these things in common use? As a 
matter of fact, several cars are equipped 
already with carbureters of the type men- 
tioned. Expense and difficulties of adjust- 
ments is all that is holding back their 
general use. 

High compression must wait for a nearly 
universal distribution of an antiknock fuel. 
Such distribution is being rapidly extended, 
altho it can not become universal nor solve 


“Fortify fr & 
Fire Fighting” | 


FIRE Rs 
EXTINGUISHER | 


Ferre in mid-ocean. The De- 

troit, the first motor boat to. | 
cross the Atlantic, was saved | 
by a Hew Fire Extinguisher. | 

The NC~-4, the first aircraft | 

-tocross the Atlantic was equip- 
ped with a Gwe Fire Extin- 
guisher. 

The first aeroplane pilot to 
extinguish a fire while flying in 
a plane used a Gem Fire 
Extinguisher. ‘ 

Thousands of others can tes- 
tify to Gee Fire Extinguisher ~ 
efficiency as a fire killer and 
a life saver. . 

The best test of what a Gree 
Fire Extinguisher will do, is 
what a Gm Fire Extin- 
guisher has done. 


Kills Fire 
Saves Life 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Caution: Use only irene Fire Extinguish- 
ing Liquid (patented) with 


Fire Extinguishers. 


Sewage Disposal fo 


Country Home, Camp or— 


any building in unsewered districts. Protect healt 
= _— and increase property values with 


San Equip Septic Tank 


sa Perfect sanitation. Thousands in use 
No failures. Ask our specialists fe 
Free Plan Sheets. 

Chemical Toilet Corporation 
862 Free St. Syracuse, N. ¥ 
Makers also of sanitary waterless toilets 


Cuticura 
Toilet Trio 


Send for Samples 
To Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. R, Malden, Mass. 


CORNS 


For quick, safe relief from, 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 


At drug 
and shoe stores 
everywhere 


For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicag 
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INTHE MORNING a dash of ENO’S 
EffervescentSaltisliketheopening 
of a window in a stuffy room. It 
clears and refreshens the surfeited 
system. ENO does not depress; 
does not weaken; doesnotenslave. 


From all druggists at $1.25 and 75¢ 


Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, England 
Sales Agents: Harold F, Ritchie & Co., Ine, 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 


“ENO@ 


oe THE WORLD-FAMED 
EFFERVESCENT&SALTI 


unde ; yee ve | . 
> event of oil famine, disaster to 
ation can be averted by increasing 
ar fuel economy, according to Mr. 
ering. He said: 
Yo economically satisfactory substitute 
petroleum is immediately available. 
iy years of research may be necessary 
afore the actual development of such a 
stitute can start. More years of de- 
=lopment may be necessary before prac- 
eal results of a quantitative nature are 
tained. 
a petroleum shortage should occur 
ing these years, the enormous utility 
= automotive transportation will be 
seriously interfered with. Such a catas- 
ophe can be largely avoided, or at least 
reatly modified, if motor-car fuel economy 
an be materially increased. 


Mr. Kettering pointed out that ‘“‘fuel 
al does not mean simply the ob- 


ti ei ek ty me Fe 


aining of more miles per gallon, but also 
jereased efficiency and utility. For ex- 
mple, according to Mr. Kettering, a man 
ould trade his $5,000 limousine, giving 
ight miles per gallon, for a light, cheap 
unabout delivering twenty-four miles per 
allon, and put four thousand dollars in 
he bank. To quote again: 


‘Obviously, this transaction is highly 
economical, but it is seldom executed, since 
he reduced utility of the cheaper car more 
han offsets the gain in economy. 

Likewise, increasing efficiency, in the 
trict engineering sense, does not necessarily 
mply increased miles per gallon, since the 
aotorist may elect to utilize such a gain for 
acreasing utility. 

Failure to recognize such points has 
nisled many inventors to propose schemes 
hich, while engineeringly sound, have 
esulted only in waste effort. Increased 
niles per gallon can not be obtained at the 
xpense of utility, except through extreme 
ice change of motor fuel. 

Increased efficiency can only result in 
oth increased miles per gallon and 
nereased utility. 

The past two decades have seen. the most 
emarkable development in transportation 
ver witnessed in the world’s history. This 
levelopment is the almost universal use of 
he automobile by the American. public. | 

At the present time enormous quantities 
f motor-fuel are being consumed by these 
utomobiles. Authorities are in agreement, 
hat, to supply these quantities of motor- 
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When your customer purchases an instrument of 


measurement you-must sell him HONESTY | 


If your child asked you to give him dimes for a dollar bill you would — 


give him ten, not nine. A public which cannot be expected to know 
all the details of scientific instrument manufacture should be able to 


place the same confidence in the manufacturers of such instruments — 


that your child places in you. 7 


Scientific instruments for the measurement and control of tempera- 
ture exist today because the early pioneers who first made them 
possible were impelled by an intense love for truth and accuracy. 
The men who follow in their footsteps and make the results of their 
researches available for general use are properly actuated by the 
same motives. 


The merchants who sell such instruments to the public cannot be 
expected to have the scientific knowledge necessary to test and 
personally guarantee each instrument they sell. But such dealers 
do have available a record of more than seventy years of manu- 
facture by the leading organization making instruments of tempera- 
ture, record and control today. 


The Taylor Instrument Companies make over eight thousand styles 
of Tycos Instruments used in the home, the hospital, the laboratory 
and our great industrial plants. Used on land and sea and in the 
air. Used wherever it is necessary for men to indicate record and 
control temperature. : 


The guarantee of seventy-five odd years’ manufacture and millions of 


) 


dollars invested in plant and laboratory, is unfailing accuracy. 


Zycos for the Home 


Home Set ; 
Bake Oven Thermometer, 
Candy Thermometer, Su- 


Bath Thermometers 


To enable you to get the 
most good from your 


Office Thermometers 
An aid in promoting 
human efficiency. 


bath. gar Meter. The secret. of 
Wall Thermometers accurate results in cook- 
Quality Compasses ing. 


To help you to maintain 
a temperature in your To show you the right 
house conducive to good ° way in unfamiliar coun- A necessity: in. every 
health. try. home. - 


Fever Thermometers 


Stormoguide 
Forecasts the weather 
twenty-four hours ahead 


Hygrometers 


To enable you to keep 
the humidity of the at- 
mosphere in your home with dependable accu- 
correct at all times. racy. - 


Zycos for the Medical Profession 
Sphygmomanometer, Pocket & Office Types 
Fever Thermometers, Urinalysis Glassware 


Bulletins on Request 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 
SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 


822 


CANADIAN PLANT 
TYCOS BUILDING 
TORONTO 


THE SIXTH SENSE OF INDUSTRY 


Tycos Temperaturelnstruments 


INDICATING - RECORDING - CONTROLLING 


CCORDING to the dictionary 
N. B. means ‘‘Take Note”’ or 


*‘Mark Well’. You see it printed 
on notices and bulletins, calling your 
attention to some particularly impor- 
tant feature. On the 


HATCHWAY 
No- Button 
Union Suit - 


it calls your attention to a feature 
such as you have never seen before, 
or ever will see, in any other under- 
wear. It means NO BUTTONS. 
Absolutely buttonless front and back, 
without a single button anywhere 
in its entire construction, Hatchway 
guarantees complete freedom from 
the petty annoyances and costly 
repairs of old-fashioned union suits. 
Not a button to get lost, cracked, or 


broken; not a buttonhole to gap and 
tear and rip; not a single uncom- 
fortable pull or strain in the whole 
garment. It’s knit to fit, and stay 
put, without a single button. 


HATCHWAY is made to please every 
taste. To suit every pocketbook. Me- 
dium or heavy, in cotton, wool, worsted 
or mercerized fabrics. Most good dealers 
sell HATCHWAY UNION SUITS. But 
if you have the slightest difficulty getting 
exactly what you want, we will gladly cee 
you are supplied, delivery free, anywhere 
in the United States. 


Men’s Suits—$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $4.00; 
$5.00; $6.00 | 


Boys’ Suits 
Ages 6 to 16 only—$1.50; $2.00 


In ordering, please write, stating size and enclosing 
check or money order, direct to our mill at Albany. 
A beautiful catalogue illustrating the complete 
line of HATCHWAY UNION SUITS in both 
winter and summer weights sent free on request. 


DEALERS So 


Write us for samples and swatches if you 

are interested in stocking Hatchway 

Union Suits, or ask to have our repre- 

sentative call. In certain localities 

exclusive agencies are open to the right 
“~ kind of merchant. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CoO. 


Albany New York 
Woods Underwear Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 
Licensed Manufacturers of these lines for Canada. 
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fuel for all time in the future constitutes an 
outstanding problem for serious considera- 
tion. 

There appears to be an abundance of fuel 
distributed throughout the earth’s crust, 
but of this only a small porportion meets the 
exacting requirements of the automobile 


engine. ; 


When one considers that motors are in 
use which require that forty separate fires 


. be built within each cylinder per second of 


operation, one readily perceives that the 
flints and dry moss of our forefathers are 
inadequate substitutes for the high-tension 
spark and gasoline vapor of the present day. 

The one essential property of a satis- 
factory motor fuel to meet this need is 
volatility—all other requirements can be 
obtained by the addition of modifiers. 

Tho there appears to be no immediate 
danger of our subterranean fuel-tanks of 
petroleum running dry, it is axiomatic that 
every gallon of petroleum taken out of the 
ground leaves one gallon less to be taken 
out in the future, and some day our 
petroleum reserves will have diminished to 
the point where we can no longer supply our 
motorists with a sufficient quantity of 
cheap, volatile motor fuel from this source. 


WHEN THE “EXPERT” MOTORIST 
PULLS A BONER 


= QUIPPED with the finest in 
wheel brakes, the car was brought to a 
halt on a hill leading into the City, and the 
passengers were ‘‘nothing short of thrilled”’ 
at the way the driver did it. Telling the 
story in Motor Life, Frederick C. Russell 
quotes one of the passengers, himself an 
experienced driver, as exclaiming: ‘‘I wish 
I had brakes like these! That was a 


four- 


, 


wonderful stop.”” And we read on: 


“You don’t know the half of it,’’ the 
driver retorted. ‘‘I can stop this ear with 
two fingers on the brake pedal.” 

So he started to demonstrate. Leaning 
over, he prest the famous two fingers on the 
pedal; but, noting that the car was gaining 
speed on the descent, he decided that all 
five fingers would not be excessive. Sud- 
denly, while he was making the change 
from two digits to five, some one in the 
ear shouted ‘* Look out!’? Looking up, he 
found himself not many feet behind a 
pesky little car with two-wheel brakes 
that was making a hurried halt. 

Through instinct, that great virtue one 
acquires as a result of many years of prac- 


tise, the driver’s right foot went to the 
brake pedal like a flash of lightning. All 


might have been well had it not been for 
those five fingers that were mixed up in the 
process. Somehow with this mixture of 
novelty and instinet the gray matter didn’t 
funetion quite smartly enough. Ina mo- 
ment the driver was tearing his abused 
fingers from under his rubber sole and 
transferring them to the hand brake, but it 
was a moment too late. The bumpers of 
two cars were already doing the work they 
were built for. 

As luck would have it, there was a 
woman at the wheel of the car ahead, a 
woman who, as more luck would have it, 
had just recovered from the pangs of a 
wrenched neck. This was just one wrench 
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SPECIAL LRIGLt 


H ERE'S a Gift that’s Different, Use- 
ful, Instructive, Entertaining, Pleas- 
ure-giving all year round! 8-POWER BINOCULARS— 
magnify eyesight 8-times! Brings people, objects, sports, 
glorious vistas—right to one’s feet! See miles away! 
Kine for motoring, hunting, hiking, yachting, races, base- 
ball and football games; shutins; bird and nature study, 
etc. Any man or woman will welcome and treasure a pair. 


10-DAYS’ TRIAL ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


"THESE are Genuine Imported Famous French and German 8- 
POWER Prism Binoculars, same as used by Army and Navy + 
cers, European Commanders, etc. Superb lenses, exquisite defini- 
tion, wide view of vision. Adjustable to eye-strength and eye- 
width. Plush lined Leather Case, with neck and $ 50 
shoulder straps. List Price, $42) Advantageous 25 
foreign exchangerates make possible Bargain price 
Send NO Money now! Pay 
NOTHING on delivery, 


6Bwr Rlam f We send Binoculars for to 

. : ¥ Days’ Absolutely FREE 

44 * TRIAL to responstble 
persons. 


If pleased you may pay on Budget Plan: 


$5.00 MONTHLY 
or, if you wish to pay cash at end of 10 DAYS, $2 1 15 


deduct $1.75 and send Check or Money Order 
for $21.75in FULL SETTLEMENT. Other- E 
wise return them. Order NOW! Limited Quantity! Rare Vaiuel 


Send NO Money! Pay NOTHING on delivery. 


SEAVER-WILLIAMS CO. 


‘ 
| Importers, Exporters, National Mail-Order House i 
H “*2 Generations of Honorable Dealings"’ , 
365 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. ‘ 
1) Largest Retailers of Binoculars in Americ2. ’ 
|| Gentlemen:—Send me $23.50 8-POWER BINOCULARS for |! 
Hi 10 uays’ FREE Trial on the above plan. } 
iI t 
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| Clip and mail this Adv. NOW to insure X 
tellus something about yourself. Trad 
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ee YUST OUT 1S¢ 


RADIO WORLD’S 


HOLIDAY GIFTS NUMBER 


Radio is the most appreciated Xmas Gift 
SPECIAL EDITORIAL FEATURES: Eliminator of ‘‘A’’ ‘‘R’’ and 
_C'" batteries. The DX Getter—how to construct it. A Lamp Socket 
Set anyone can build. Common Fallacies in Radio, ete, Be sure to 
buy this Giyts No. before purchasing your radio gifts, 
The Radio Service Man’s A uthority 
ISc acopy. $1.50 for 3mo. $6ayear (52 issues) 
Special: Send $1.00 for trial sub. of 10 weeks. 


RADIO WORLD 145 West 45th St.. New York 


Safe 
Milk 
and Food 


For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
and for All Ages 


lish Up Your English 


Get a vest-pocket copy of Faulty Diction It will help 
you guard against embarrassing mistakes and inelegancies 


tak ey mas q 


in your speech. Points out the common word-misusages. 
By mail, 35 cents. FUNK & WAGNALLS COM= 
PANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 


Frederick Guillot, Chef de Cuisine, The Hotel 
Astor, New York City, says: “I have never seen an 
American cook-book as comprehensive as ‘The Blue Book 
of Cookery.’ Every recipe is so good, so easy to make, 
that even an amateur cook could not make a mistake. 
The illustrations, the table service and the fancy dishes 
are as excellent as the menus which Isabel Cotton Smith 
has listed for every season.” 


The Blue Book of Cookery 


and Manual of House Management 
By Isabel Cotton Smith. Introduction by Emily Post. 
2000 Tested Recipes 
Menus for All Seasons 
Vegetarian Menus 
Picnic Lunches 


Afternoon Teas 
Menus for Children 
665 Pages, Indexed 
Generously Illustrated 
Crown 8v0. Washable Fabrikoid Binding, $2.50, 
net; $2.68, post-paid. At All Bookstores, or from 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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at's omen ys kage in 

.’ “Haven't you got any brakes 
ady,” thought the driver, ‘“‘this car 
t got anything else but!” ~ ; 
a very meek voice he explained that 
d lost control of the car. He was 


be the young. lady thought he had | Yi) = 

eking at her through the windshield. oo a)\ /) eee er ag te ore 
het iatecst seem to recall. The big (ai ia ce ee Sir 
¢ that imprest him was how big a bull 7 C dS S S TA. 
best of drivers can make. i Le Uunafr Beek \CYTHIA ies 
_ And that is only one example of what 5} > & Annual Cruise de Luxe ga 
Mr. Russell means when he exclaims: Pe 
Take heart, all ye who tremble at the 
nd of the traffic cop’s whistle, who 
m gears and stall the motor. Experience 
is not everything. 

_ At least we have this assurance from 


the so-called experiented drivers them- 

selves. All the ‘‘bulls,’”’ apparently, are not AR January 26, 1927 
made by the dubs. Limited to 400 Guests 
Experience seems to have its own particu- Madeira’ Spain, Gibraltar, _ Algiers, 
lar brand of penalty. The driver with A si oom Ealscue Messina, St pet Syracuse, 
: . . alta, ‘onstantinople, reece, enice, japles, 

4 ail a _— es frequently O Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England. 
orgets tne constant BZA s before him. The cruise of the magnificent 20,000-ton ‘‘Scythia” to the 
He falls down at the crucial moment merely Mediterranean, under special charter, has become an annual 
beeause he does not recognize it as such. classic. In every respect it is unsurpassed. Hot and cold running 
He is o cock-s imse a : water in every cabin. Pre-arranged shore excursions at every port included 
S too coe ure of himself. He takes in the rate. Finest hotels and the best of everything. Unusually long stay, at the 


greater risks and finds himself wrestling height of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. 
with problems which the novice would not 
eneounter in ten thousand miles of green 
driving. 

Only the experienced driver can burn 
out his engine during the grind of a speed- 
way battle, because only the most ex- 
perienced ever advance to such privileges. 
One of the tricks played by the kings of the 
board bowls is to let off on the gas for an 
instant every now and again. With the 
throttle closed and the pistons traveling at 
top speed, oil is sucked from the crankcase 
into the cylinders to cool and lubricate 
them. But in his desire to get the lead, 
the best of them forgets to favor the engine 
—and then another bear driver has made 
an unforgivable bull. 

Automobile salesmen are among those 
who often drive too expertly. A favorite 
trick to demonstrate the ability of a car to 
creep along in high is for the salesman to 
walk beside the ear, guiding it with one 


hand on the wheel. It is a pretty trick and 

sells many cars, but in a certain Eastern 

city they are still thinking about a certain / : 

salesman who could not get back into the | 

ear in time to avoid being struck by a | Ga ; DALM REACH 

beginner who had lost control of a car | 

coming in the opposite direction. The | ‘ 9 

2 <2 had selected a quiet street for | Mike this your Journeys End. 

his little stunt, but overlooked the fact 

that quiet streets are attractive to be- 

ginners-and are not always so uneventful. 
Recently two motorists of long years’ 

experience held a curbstone debate anent 


various ways of parking. One of them, the 
traffic director of one of the largest cities 


€ op-over privil ge in Europe without extra cost, returning | Travel Service 

via S. S.\Aquitania,” “Mauretania,” “Berengaria,” or | — throughout 

any Cunard Line Steamer. E e 
Full information on request. Prompt reservation advisable. ; urope - 


FRANK TOURIST CoO. | ringer? 
(Est. 1875) Securing All 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York Reservations in 


= : Advance. 
1529 Locust Street, Philadelphia 33 Devonshire Street, Boston § Send for Book E. 
At Bank of America, Los Angeles 582 Market Street, San Francisco . eae 


aw HE WINTER capital of America’s successful people. 
The nearest resort to the Gulf Stream—comfortable 
bathing all winter. Here the outdoor sports are colorful, 
the social functions brilliant—all in surroundings of allur- 
ing sub-tropic beauty. 
) ee Everything from golf to hunting, fishing, yachting; 
Bees aquaplaning. Theatres, open-air concerts. Motoring on 


in the country, said it should be done so and | Pi, wonderful roads of endless interest. 

s fa fy] is 1e Jelievi € | MI or "i ; : A : 

so, but his friend disagreed. _ Believing that | Where Summer Opportunity for you, too, in the solid enterprises of 
duty comes before friendship, the director Spends the Greater Palm Beach—Palm Beach and West Palm Beach. 
of a city’s gasoline destiny made it quite | Winter” Millions going into finest type business buildings, homes 


plain that the way to park was to do it his and great new harbor. Permanent population tripled in 
way. He gave his friendly violator a piece last five years. Marvelous farming nearby. 


his mind and drove off as mad as a 

Cathe director can be without turningonal. | ) INOAL 

the red traffic lights. : ) AY | A Bi = CH 
‘““Hey!” called his friend from 4 parking JN =| A 

space that at least furnished him with a | ; CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


grandstand seat for a bit of clowning tt Pe eyo cetdaceecon 
““That’s a one-way street!” 2 ae WEST PALM BEACH, 
FLORIDA 
And now we come to a domest ic incident | 


that will appeal to every commuter: | 
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Aeep Slender 
Wadianihe 


DOROTHY KNAPP 
acclaimed the world's 


Builder” daily, in 
her home. 


nit LNJOVABLE, VAY 


Dretinc or backbreaking exe, 
ercises no longer necessary f 
For an ingenious new devite, 
the Battle Creek Health Build 
er, enables you to keep glori- 
ously healthy — pleasingly 
slender— without any effort on 
your part! The Health Builder 
gives a combined massage-vi- 
bratory treatment, better than 
a skilled masseur. It vigorously 
massages the heaviest muscles, 
peps up sluggish circulation, 
aids digestion and reduces 
superfluous weight 


Used daily in countless private’ 
homes, large medical institutions 
and by numerous physicians in 
their practice, the Health Builder 
is a safe, simple, scientific, method 
of reducing weight and keep- 
ing vigorously healthy. 


Send for FREE Book 


Send for “Health and Beauty 
in Fifteen Minutes a Day”— 
a valuable Free Book showing, 
the Battle Creek Health Build- 
er in operation — with com- 
plete series of home exercises. 


Sanitarium Equipment Co, 
Room DA-=321 Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me the Free Book “Health and Beauty" —Today 


Name 


Address A cn Foor Pao siesaeideuetares 


MONG raseatssitgeOvst ater vaitesigss ered pal coved State. 


ANNE TILLERY RENSHAW SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


1739 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
For all vocations In which the spoken word is significant. 
Curry Method, Diplomas, Dramatics, Speech Correc- 
tion, Vocal Technique, Public Speaking, Conversation, 
English. National English. National Capital Advantages. ul Advantages. 


ec ity BP Bi leorn gt oc on ab gy In 12 Weeks by Actual Work 
ctricity In the great shops of Coyne- 
Earn while you learn. Radio and 

auto course included. 


Special limited offer, 

cl Bee fare to Chicago included in tuition, SEND 
CE FOR BIG NE 

COYNE cRLECTRICAL SCHOOL, 


1300-1310 West Harrison Street 


W FREE BOOK! 
Dept. 96-59 
Chicago, IMinois 


Whatever Your Question 


—be it the pronunciation of Fascista, the 
spelling ofa puzzling word, the location of 
Esthonia, the meaning of soviet, realtor, 
vitamin, etc., this Supreme Authority nal 


pe Webster's New 
International Dictionary 


contains an accurate, final 
answer. 407,000 Words. 2,700 
Pages. 6, 000 Illustrations 

_ Regular and India 
Paper Editions, Wr ite 

for prices, sample pages 

FREE P« t Maps,ete. 

per Literary Digest, 


G.&C. Merriam Co, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


Those long scratches on the fenders got 
there the day hubby agreed to get the car 
out of the garage for friend wife. One 
good driver delivered quite a lengthy lec- 
ture to his sister-in-law, urging her by all 
that is oily to make one neat, wide swing 
when putting the car in the garage. Then 
he went out to show her how to do it, but 
in the meantime the driveway shrank and 


he had to back up seven times before ac- 


complishing the deed. 

Because a driver poses as an expert, he 
sacrifices assistance from the general public 
as well as his own family. When the novice 
at the wheel starts to back up, or park, 
there are always a few self-elected guides to 
make suggestions. But the expert juggles 
alone. He might get sore if they said any- 
thing; besides, he takes more chances and 
comes out ahead so many times his luck 
would seem to be perpetual. 

This was the case when a man of seven 
years’ experience with ears tried to make a 
particularly tight landing in front of a 
summer hotel. Back and forth he jockeyed, 
with the car coming closer and closer to a 
menacing concrete post. ‘‘That’s pretty 
close,” thought the onlookers. ‘‘But he’s 
a crack driver. Better not say anything or 
he’ll resent it.” 

Meanwhile the post-graduate driver was 
telling himself that surely if he came within 
scraping distance of the post the interested 
onlookers would sound a warning. A fine 
combination of thoughts for the fender 
collision which naturally followed a mo- 
ment later! 

One of the grade-A drivers was arrested 
recently for not stopping when whistled at 
by a traffic officer. The expert thought the 
officer was whistling at some dub. Why 
should any traffic officer find anything to 
criticize in his driving? 


Tt would be a source of great consolation 
to newcomers at the wheel if they could 
know how many foolish things are done by 
drivers of long experience, says Mr. Russell, 


adding: 


Not all the repairers are working on 
clutches burned out by greenhorns who 
‘ride the pedal”’ or on gears that have been 
chipped off through first grade shifting; 
the’ bulk of the worl: concerns trouble that 
comes to those who think they are immune. 

In two repair shops near by they are 
relining clutch-plates burned by experienced 
drivers who engage this unit so gingerly 
that friction works havoe with the plates. 
These drivers are still following rules useful, 
if not essential, in the days of the harsh 
cone clutch. In order to keep abreast of the 
times these experts have a considerable lot 
to unlearn. 

The neweomer has little to unlearn. 
That explains why a woman of limited 
experience in operating cars instructed an 
old-timer in the art of shifting modern 
gear-sets gracefully. He had been accus- 
tomed to shifting the most troublesome set 
of gears on any make of car, and had sue- 
eeeded through very skilful ‘‘double 
clutching,’ which is one of the collegiate 
tricks in manipulating ears. With his new 
car it became necessary to unlearn all this 
business, and make up his mind to utilize 
merely a simple hesitation in neutral as he 
passed the lever from one speed to another. 

They sent a trouble-shooter from Detroit 
to study the behavior of a certain car that 


tung 
EASES SORE 
THROAT 


Take a little ‘“Vase- 
line” Jelly several 
times a day and at 
bedtime. Tasteless 
andodorless.Soothes 
and heals. Will not 
upset you. 


Chesebrough Mfg. Company 


Onsolidated) 


State Street New York 


Vaseline 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


L AW Free 


Book 


Write ee for FREE 128-page book, “THE LAW TRAINED 
MAN,”’ which shows how to learn law in your spare ame and 
earn more money. Qualify for a high salaried executive position 
or prepare to enter the practice of law. Study at home through 
the Blackstone Course prepared by 80 prominent legal authori- 
ties including CHIEF *IUSTICE WIL 1AM HOWARD TAFT. 
Blackstone graduates practicing law everywhere. LL.B. degree 
conferred. Magnificent 25 volume law library furnished 
immediately upon enrollment. Moderate tuition fee. Low f 
monthlyterms. Money Back Guarantee. a 


4753 Grand Blvd. 
Blackstone Institute, Inc., p.pr>so""Chieacs 
America’s Foremost Non-Resident ‘Law School 


— SSS SS SS S35 3323> sss SSS - 
Pies sssss555555 5 S555: tet 
® “Ts the Bible Infallible?” 
® “Is the Bible Infallible?” ¥ 
“Ny By J. T. Sunderland, D.D. We 
nN and other liberal religious literature sent FREE bi 
#\ Address: F, EVERETT, Room 12-D 


4). 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. W 


Quick to stick—#mends cel- 
luloid, toys, furniture, leather 
goods, dric-a-brac, etc. 10c and 
15c sizes. Sold by 10c Stores, 
Hardware, Drug and Grocery 


Stores. In tubes and bottles. 
McCorRMIicKk & Co. Balti- 
more, Md. 


JoH ACTS LIKE MAGIC 


ON TIRED, TENDER, SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN, SWEATY FEET 
25 CENTS — ALL DRUGGISTS 


BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


If you would save yourself all perplexity and doubt 
as to what are oom best books for youngsters of four 
to fourteen you will at once secure a copy or, *A 
orate Guide to Children’s Reading,’ * by Mary 
Graham Bonne r, author and critic of childre n's 
books. A pa and authoritative work in which 
each book is briefly but enlighteningly appraised. 
An ideal gift-guide as well as a guide for system- 
atically planning progressive reading for children. 
r2mo. Cloth. roo pages. $1.75, net; $1.80, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


hapten! a skilful “fate and- 
o knew automobiles from bumper — 


equipment and the finest in | 


f to watch him do his stuff. 
ng into the engine, he made a quick 
s and then began. straightening the 


penonits of his standards. ‘‘Bent 
are a fruitful source of knocks,” he 
ed to the gaping owner. ‘‘As a 
tter of fact, I’ve just solved three 
oblems of straightening rods, and I had 
difficult time putting my finger on the 
ouble, I can tell you. When I stumbled 
ber this remedy, I graduated into the 
h.D.” class!” 

> he trued up the rods. But the knock 
inued. And it continued for three 
cars until some roadside mechanic with a 
war’s experience in draining crankcases 
~ok a crack at repacking the water pump 
this ear and found the pump shaft bent. 
new shaft stopt the knock. 

"That’s one drawback to being expert: 
es so difficult to forget clever remedies 
.d skill that has been acquired through 
sars of hard practise. 


TAKE YOUR GUN ON THIS TRIP 


HE great Cape Town to Cairo high- 

way in Africa, 4,800 miles long has 
st been opened to motor traffic. ‘‘So 
100thly have all the links of communica- 
mm been welded together,” says the New 
ork Sun, ‘‘that travelers over it agree 
‘ou simply start at Cape Town and keep 
yng north until you get to Cairo or get 
wred.’”” The Sun, quoting from a South 
frican paper also tells us that the com- 
letion of the highway is a great tribute 
» the African administration, and con- 
nues: 


The usefulness of the African highway 
es in its capacity to unite the several 
tates that have suffered so long from the 
‘olation of ungetatability. The completion 
€ the Great North Road removes all that. 
t also confers the benefit of a transport 
srvice to districts hitherto reckoned as 
eing “in the blue,’ according to the 
sulawayo (Southern Rhodesia) Chronicle, 
-hich goes on to say: 

““The phrase is still applicable even with- 
1 Rhodesia, tho the mantle of darkness is 
urely lifting before the advance of the 
sad-makers. Lord Wilton’s trip, modestly 
escribed by himself as an ordinary civi- 
zed journey, probably marks the begin- 
ing of an every-day occurrence in African 
1otoring. 

‘At the present stage of 
rom pioneer undertakings it may be cited 
s an example of the short space of time 
hat connects the raw discovery with the 
empleted work in an age and in a country 
rhere the road and the motor-car give 
romise of wonderful assistance in the 
reat field of development that lies ahead.” 

That section of the road connecting 
Jape Town and Bulawayo is a fine modern 
ighway of the sort that has everyw here 
varked the spread of the Empire. The 
ame can be said for the northern end. 
‘om Cairo to Mongalla, in the Anglo- 
igyptian Sudan, and from the latter place 
9 Nairobi, in the Kenya Colony, shout 
80 miles east of Lake Victoria, the road 
s well known and so well paved as to 


emergency 


per. He brought with him the latest: . 


~The whole service force took a 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


_fynitee Praderewshi Uses the Be excl ip 


To THE great pianists the factor of 
durability in a piano is of first im- 
portance. It must withstand day 
after day and year after year of the 
hardest practice. It must not re- 
quire attention. It must keep its 
tone not only pure, but constant. 
And so Pedisiceia does the Stein- 
way meet the most drastic require- 
ments, that Paderewski, Hofmann, 
Rachmaninoff and a long roll of 
the most notable pianists regard the 
durability of the Steinway as one 
of its most amazing characteristics. 

For the Steinway endures through 
generation after generation. The 
Steinway piano that won first prize 
at the Philadelphia Centennial in 
1876 is still in use in that city. 
Everywhere children are practicing 
exercises on the same instrument 
that sounded their grandmother's 
wedding march. In every commu- 
nity you will find old Steinway 
pianos in homes that have long been 


DRAWN BY EARL HORTER 


You need never buy another piano 


Year after year people who must 
carefully consider the family budg- 
et recognize this fact. The Stein- 
way 1s “always a truly economical 
purchase. It has always been sold 
at the lowest possible price, and 
upon the most convenient terms. 
Some one of the various models de- 
signed to fit all acoustic conditions 
may be. yours, easily and at once. 
Each is a true Steinway, identical 
except in size with the models used 
by the great pianists. Each will 
bring to your home its golden tone, 
its delicate, exquisite response to 
your hand and spirit. And decade 
after decade the Steinway makes its 
unfailing return. You need never 
buy another piano. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your com- 
munity, or near you, through whom you 
may purchase a new Steinw ay piano with 
a small cash deposit, and the balance 
will be extended over a period of two years. 


. i< Plu 
known as centers of musical activity. Prices: $875 and up eae 
it 1s this extraordinary durability USED PIANOS ACCEPTED IN PARTIAL 
that establishes the Steinway as one EXCHANGE 
of the Jeast expensive of all pianos. vie 
Cert NW AY oo SONS, “ST ELNWAY.] HALL 
109, West 57th Street, New York 
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Non-Skid Hi-Typ e 


Traction and 


HE RE is the right tire for that 
heavy truck which needs plenty of 
traction. 
This Firestone Non-Skid Hi-Type is 
correctly designed and constructed to 
hold upin heavy jobs. The rugged tread 


Long sehen 


stands strenuous going, and the tire’s un- 
usual depth gives extra wear. 

As fast as the range of truck haulage 
widens, Firestone provides the right tire 
for every road, load and condition. See 
your Firestone Dealer today. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


irestone 


TRUCK TIRES 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER errs SSirwton na 
a eg ee 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOK 
OF INSPIRING THOUGHTS 


The book that contains 235 Quo- 
tations from what has been said 
and written about WOMAN! 139 
about MAN! 120 about MATRI- 
MONY! 444 Sentiments on LOVE! 
411 about DEATH! And 1,030 other 
classified headings with a grand 
aggregation of 


21,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS 


(Classic and Popular) 
taken from the words, thoughts, and 
visions of distinguished thinkers and 
leaders of all nations in all ages of Civiliza- 
tion, ancient and modern—Poems, Rimes, 
Prayers, Love Songs, Jingles, Folk-Lore, 
etc.—all alphabetically indexed and con- 
veniently arranged for easy reference in 
the latest edition of that standard book— 


HOYT’S NEW CYCLOPEDIA 
OF PRACTICAL 
QUOTATIONS 


(1374 Large Quarto Pages) 
Completely Revised and Greatly Enlarged 
By KATE LOUISE ROBERTS 
(4,500 MORE QUOTATIONS THAN IN 
{NY OTHER EDITION) 

The newest and most 


reference book in the 
almost every subject 


a 

comprehensive poetic 
world. Quotations on 
giving also the name of the 


author, nationality, date of birth and death (if 
(deceased) and the name of the work from which 
the quotation was taken. If from a foreign lan- 
guage, the English translation is also given. 


A BOOK WITH 3,000 AUTHORS 


The Biographical Index is a complete Who’s Who 
of ancient and modern authors—Artists, As- 
trologers, Bishops, Dramatists, Historians, an 
Martyrs, Missionaries, Musici ians, Novelists, 
Painters. Poets, Patriots, Presidents, Tribal 
Chiefs, etc. 


CONTAINS. 115,620 ENTRIES 


The Concordance-Index contains 115,620 entries, 
all alphabetically arranged. With it you can 
find the location of any desired quotation in- 
stantly. Or, in the Topical Index, you can locate 
what is said on an_ selected subject, 


A Help to Every One Who Reads 
and Speaks English 


As the El Paso Times says this book ‘is a 
help to every one who reads and speaks the 
English Language.’’ No other work includes 
such a collection of modern war phrases, 
battle songs and poems. It is an indispen- 
sable work to writers, teachers, lawyers, 
lovers, preachers, politicians and students. 


The Portland Oregonian calls it ‘‘as valuable 
as a dictionary or an encyclopedia.”’ 


Booth Tarkington, the author, says: ‘‘It 
seems to me the most useful and best con- 
trived book of its kind ever published.’’ 


Rear-Admiral Sims says the book is ‘‘in- 
dispensable to any one who may at any time 
wish to make use of quotations from various 
authors and prominent men, and who wishes 
to insure accuracy in such quotations.”’ 


Royal 8vo, 1,374 pages. Cloth, $7.50, net; buckram, 
$8.50, net; three-quarter Morocco, 312.50, net; full 


Morocco, $15, net. Postage, 30c extra. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Continued 


make travel over it as smooth and safe a 
in the United States. 
It is the last connecting link bet 
Bulawayo and Nairobi, a stretch of 2, 
miles, that has recently been opened al 
Lord Wilton and Maj. W. Hibbert were 
the “first through’ this section, making 
the distance at a “comfortable” rate in 
ten days without a puncture or difficulty 
of any nature. They drove an American 
car and earried a load of nearly a ton. 
‘Lord Wilton set out on August 11 last 
according to the Bulawayo paper, whieh 
has just reached America. He was fol- 
lowed a few days later by the entire 
Government of Kenya delegation to the 
East Africa Conference at Bulawayo. 
These officials were expected to go by 
train to the Red Sea coast, and thence by 
water to Cape Town and north by train. 
They reported the road to be excellent, 
tho they were unwilling to guess what it 


| would be like in the wet season. 


Outposts, where supplies and over- 
night accommodation are to be had and 
English cooking is a specialty, are to be 


| found at fairly frequent intervals along 


the route, it is reported, but for the mo- 
ment it is necessary to camp out on one 
of the nine nights. 

For protection against wild animals, 
travelers are advised to carry both rifles 
and shotguns. A bag of ha’-pennies is 
also a necessary bit of luggage, for in 
event of accident assistance may be re- 


| quired of the natives, and, as it is almost 


| cousins, 


| elers of New 


| thing.’ 


impossible to hire a man without having 
foisted on one’s employ his uneles and his 
‘“whom he reckons by the dozens,” 
one’s pay-roll, while small, becomes an 
all-inclusive sort of affair. 

While no one as yet has driven the 
whole way from Cape Town to Cairo, 
every inch of the way—and even the 
most recently opened section—is now in 
daily use, and the African Great North 
Road is officially deemed ‘‘an accomplished 
fact.” 

Sour Grapes.—‘‘Yes, sir! I’m going to 
get the game on the little old radio, play 
by play, better than you could see it, 
with the singing and cheering thrown in 
but without the diséomfort of the crowds, 
the long trip to college, and sitting in the 
cold all afternoon.” 


“I couldn’t get tickets either.”’— Life. 


Marriage Too Lonesome.—Seller visited 
the Widow Redok every evening and had 
tea with her. 

“Why don’t 
a friend. 

“T have often thought about it,’ said 
Seller, ‘but where should I spend my eve- 
nings then?’*— Kasper (Stockholm). 


you marry her?’ asked 


Her Majesty’s Sky-scraper.—One of the 
big events of the day was a big lunch at 
the Bankers’ elub, on the fortieth st ory of 
a tall building given to me by all the finan- 
York.—Queen 
narrative in an Oregon paper. 


Marie’s serial 


x Secret Dissenter.—‘‘Do you and your 
wife agree in regard to polities?” 

“No, we don’t. But keep it to yourself, 
old man; I wouldn’t have her know for any- 
"— Punch. 


| SHALL WE USE MORE SILVER? 


NHE plight of silver is one of the most 
significant features of the day, says an 
torial writer in The Engineering and Min- 
Lag Journal (New York). Unsettled by its 
artial abandonment for small coinage in 
a European countries, by the use of 
stitutes in the arts, and by political 
st in China, the announcement of a 
loser approximation to a gold standard in 
rndia has further undermined its position. 
. further cause of price weakness, we are 
cold, is the cheaper recovery, not only of 
ilver, but of mixed ores containing copper, 
ead, and other commoner metals, together 
vith silver. We read: 


Much of this by-product silver is pro- 
uced and sold regardless of cost, regardless 
f price: and it will always be dumped in 
his manner. The increased consumption 
-f the baser metals will mean an increased 
sapply of this silver, with increasing con- 
rol of the price thereby. The sufferers in 
he mining industry will therefore be chiefly 
he mines in which silver—or gold and 
ilver—are the chief products. The two 
1oble metals are unfortunate alike in that 
he demand for them runs counter to that 
»f the more robust industrial metals—there 
=sno great popularclamorforthem. Already 
here comes news of certain ‘‘straight”’ silver 
mines which have closed down, or may 
soon, as a result of the dropping price. 

Campaigns for increased use of silver 
qave been preached—increased use for 
-able ware and as coinage. The Silver Pro- 
jucers’ Association, in cooperation with the 
Silversmiths’ Guild, has been engaged at 
his work for six months. 

One suggestion that has been made is 
“or a world control of silver marketing. 

This suggestion involves the placing of 
the marketing of silver in the hands of 
3 single agency—say in London—which 
would prevent competition, fix the price, 
and inferentially limit and distribute the 
production. There are many economic and 
‘business difficulties in the way of this plan 
—not the least of which is the flood of by- 
product silver (about half of the whole) 
which must be sold whether or not; also the 
difficulty of preventing underselling. 

The United States is the second largest 
silver producer in the world, producing 
about twenty-seven per cent. of the whole 
in 1925, as compared with the largest 
producer, Mexico, which yielded thirty- 
eight per cent. It is somewhat curious then 
in the righteous and unrighteous scramble 
for mineral tariffs (along with other tariffs) 
that silver has not been so championed. 

In accordance with the current theory 
of protecting by a tariff all American in- 
dustries, a silver tariff would be logical, for 
silver is an important and wide-spread 
American industry: its use in the United 
States is largely for objects of luxury, which 
form a recognized legitimate means of taxa- 
tion of those who ean afford to buy. Among 
metal tariffs, therefore, its appeal is of the 
fairest. 

But the fact that the United States 
has annually produced more than twice 
the amount of silver it has consumed, the 
rest seeking a market abroad, would of 
course make any tariff ineffective, unless 
the consumption could be greatly increased. 
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GIFT far removed from the com- 
; monplace, a gift that breathes of 
_ sports, travel and happy adventures — 
in the great outdoors. Ashe 
In presenting a Zeiss, you give the. 
finest. Improved design and many 
eatures exclusively Zeiss impart to ~ 
these binoculars certain superior op-- 
tical qualities— a wider field of view, 
«sharper definition, and greater light 
‘gathering power. ~0lsn} “er ecacis 


ZEIS 


20 models of 3 to 18 power offer a wide 
range of choice—at leading opticians, camera 
dealers and sporting-goods 

stores. 


Write us for catalog. 


CARL ZEISS, Inc. 
485-L Fifth Avenue, 
New York 
Pacific Branch: 
728 So. Hill St., 
Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


She will appreciate this 
work-saver—a Bissell 


HAT work-saver is more useful than A new Cyco Ball Bearing Bissell will 
a new Cyco Ball Bearing Bissell> delight with its ease of operation and 
Silently, swiftly, with astounding eas>, permit keeping the old one upstairs for 
this improved sweeper gathers up LX added convenience—as wise house- 
all crumbs, dirt, grit, lint from iy wives now do. Rubber bumpers 
rugs—keeps them faultlessly clean fi nes on all four corners protect the 
in appearance—and saves your A : > furniture and baseboards. Just 
wife or mother precious minutes. I ; | ney a thumb pressure on _ the 
Nothing can take the place ——, dump lever empties the sweeper 
f a carpet sw in the home. \ ee leapese 

fo) carpet sweeper in th fo) Ne 
A well-known authority says: We} onpe The cost of the first half dozen 
“Tt is a helpful accessory and cf ; issells brooms it saves pays for a Bissell 
should hold a definite place on the i \ BUIRES which lasts for years. At depart- 

\\ 


list of household cleaning equip- ment, house-furnishing, furniture 


ment—it is in a class by itself.” and hardware stores. 


Carpet Sweeper 


CARPET SWEEPER CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


: 


scp HE MOST DELICATE FLATTERY to the Amer- 
icans is not to tell them that they are rich (they know 
it). It is not, either, to tell them that they are poor 
(which would be ridiculous, and they would not like it). It is 
to tell them ‘You are rich, but if there had been no war, you 
would be much richer!’”’ With this gently humorous introduc- 


tion one of Franece’s distinguished writers on international 


politics and economies started to tell a British audience why the - 


United States and Europe must always be at odds economically. 
Since the Frenchman was talking to Britishers about Americans 
he was more frank than if talking for American consumption, 
and the Alexander Hamilton Institute reprints in its Business 
Conditions Weekly some of Prof. André Siegfried’s comment on 
the trade and financial aspects of our future, characterizing his 
views as most stimulating and educational. First of all, Pro- 
fessor Siegfried, who has written a prize-winning book on New 
Zealand, another book on Canada, and has recently visited the 
United States, points out that we import only 8 per cent. of the 
goods we consume, on the basis of 1924 figures. Americans, 
except for rubber, silk, coffee, tea, and wood and wool, to a 
certain extent, have everything they want in their own territory. 
Similarly, we export only 8 per cent. of our production, which 
means we are far from dependent on foreign buyers. ‘*The 
principal American industries only export extremely small 
proportions of the goods they produce; automobiles 5 per cent., 
pianos 5 per cent., boots 2 per cent., cotton yarns 2 per cent.” 
Some leading British industries, on the other hand, export 50 per 
cent. or more of their production. Now how long will this situa- 


tion last? Professor Siegfried gathers from his conversation with ~ 


well-posted and ‘‘sensible’”? Americans, ‘“‘that it may last as long 
as the country is not obliged to import food and raw materials 
in great quantities.’’ And any change in this respect is con- 
sidered a matter for the distant future. For the present Amer- 
icans are said to be thoroughly convinced ‘‘that, on account of 
their immense natural resources, they can live their own life, at 
a much higher material level than Europe.’”? We Americans, 
according to the French authority, have firmly made up our 
minds not to lower our standard of living the least bit. And this, 
we are told, means that while America has its charitable indi- 
viduals, ‘‘the country at large has no sense of solidarity with 
the outside world—none with Asia, and hardly more with the 
continent of Europe.’ As the French observer sees it, then, 
‘the main economic policy of the United States is a policy tend- 
ing to defend the American standard of living.” 

America’s superiority where mass production is possible is 
readily admitted by Professor Siegfried. But our advantage 
disappears to a large extent where articles are produced ‘‘on 


order.”” ‘“‘In those industries, which are generally refined 
industries requiring skill and tradition, Europe keeps its 


superiority (especially in the high grades); and America has 
to defend itself by a protective tariff.”” This makes it evident 
to the Professor in the Ecole des Sciences Politiques that ‘‘there 
remains a great difference in the genius of the two continents 
and that they can not afford to imitate each other entirely.’ 
And he proceeds to develop the idea that America and Europe 
must keep drawing apart in the following paragraphs of his 
address to the Royal Institute of International Affairs: 

“The attraction of the United States does not seem to be 
toward Europe. The United States only buy 30 per cent. of 
their imports in the old continent; they buy there mostly high- 
grade manufactured articles and occasionally wood pulp or 
refined food products. But the main raw materials and foods 
needed by the country are bought either in America or in the 
continents bordering on the Pacifie Ocean. These continents in 


new industries in Europe. 


the future will appear more and more interesting to the American. 


buyer. 


“The United States and the non-European countries are to a 
large extent complementary, while the United States and Europe 


are largely rivals. There is something unhealthy in the relations 


between the United States and the continent of Europe. 
American money. America is in no need of Europe. 
America and Asia or Australia may, in this respect, appear more 


interesting. 
“Tf we observe American investment abroad, especially in 


Europe, it is striking to see how different the spirit is from what — 


we see in British investment. The far-seeing aim of the British 
investor is to secure in the long run new customers. 


new countries to develop and then they buy your products. 


There is an exchange of services, in which either party has some-. 


thing to give, and which is healthy. The investments of the 
United States in South America partake of that character, and 
they are about 78 per cent. industrial and only 22 per cent. 
government loans. But the American investments in Europe 
are very different; 73 per cent. of them have gone to Govern- 
ments, and only 27 per cent. to industries. While it is obviously 
the interest of the United States to develop new countries 
producing raw materials, it is not obviously her interest. to create 
In fact, American money, especially 
lately, has been attracted to Europe mainly by exceptional 
conditions in the rate of interest and also because, the United 
States being industrially overequipped since the war, the over- 
flow of capital had to go elsewhere. The way the American 
has invested his money looks more like the way the French 
invested before the war, and I am afraid I can not say that as 
praise when I compare it with your (British) system of investment. 

““Without discussing whether these huge American investments 
of American money abroad are likely to last (and they might 
not continue to the same extent if the favorable balance of trade 
were to disappear), I want to insist on a characteristic of them 
which seems to me unhealthy—the absence of reciprocity 
between the services which the Americans render to Europe and 
the services they receive from her. Altho the advantage of 
Europe is great in receiving the help of American capital at a 
time when she is hard prest, there is some danger in relations 
which are not the relations of equals, but the relations between 
a lender and a borrower. It is even more dangerous, since the 
Americans have a sincere feeling not only of their superiority 
but of their ‘duty’ toward Europe. They somewhat naively 
think that the fact that they bring money gives them the right 
of preaching to the Continent. If you do not realize that every 
American is an evangelical missionary, you do not realize the 
peril which lies in this tax-collector being at the same time a 
sermon-maker. Much of the uneasiness in relations which 
otherwise would be excellent comes from that. 

“In the United States the mass of the public seems to desire to 
restrict the relations with Europe as much as possible. You find 
this feeling among the farmers of the West and among the great 
manufacturers, for whom export business is not the main interest. 
Most of them consider Europe as a madhouse ‘full of sound and 
fury,’ from which it is best to. keep aloof. Among financiers you 
do not find this state of mind to the same extent, but often they 
seem to consider Kurope from the point of view of ‘liquidation.’ 
They look like receivers. But, when other continents are 
considered, there is no reluctance in dealing with them. The 


. far-seeing people consider that sooner or later the United States 


must have, just as Great Britain had before, a policy of inter- 
national communications, and a policy regarding raw materials.” 


After thus handing it to America, so to speak, Professor 
Siegfried makes the point that the continent of Europe needs 
England as a link with the rest of the world and that “if Great 
Britain, deserting her place in Europe, consents to be only a 
partner in the huge concern of the Anglo-Saxon races outside 
the Old World, she then is threatened with losing the first place 
in that concern.” And, finally, he says that without England 
the Continent would lose much of its influence in the world and 
become merely a ‘‘small peninsula of Asia.’’ 


Europe — 
needs American cotton, American wheat, and, to a large extent, — 
e. Europe is ~ 
- perhaps for her an interesting customer; but in the future South 


You help 


More than 260,000 Investors 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. 


PIONEER in customer-ownership 
and national distribution of securi- 
ties, this system has now approximately 


— 60,000 national shareholders. 
—100,000 customer and employe 
shareholders. 
—100,000 bond and note holders. 


Since 1914 its operated utilities have 
sought the investment interest of their 
patrons with a remarkable degree of 
success. 


Investment confidence inthis progressive 
enterprise extends to every part of the 
United States. The system now variously 
serves 
—1,200 communities. 
—5,500,000 people. 
—1,459,000 customers. 


New 4-color map of United States 
sent free with 32-page illustrated 
booklet. Ask for BP-374 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


231 South La Salle Street 111 Broadway 
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! anes 
Successful 
Investing 


WE quote from an article entitled 
‘Successful Investing’’, in the 
September issue of Harper’s Magazine, 
one of the country’s oldest and most 
conservative publications: 
‘¢Success in the investment world depends 
upon being able to select investments safe 


as to principal and which yield the highest 
possible returns — 


‘<Tn order to accomplish this it is not nec- 
essary to look for some new kind of bond; 
on the contrary the oldest form of invest- 
ment in the world is the one that will give 
us what we want. We refer, of course, to 
the real estate mortgage — 


‘<Tf investors have a feeling that real es- 
tate bonds are not as safe as they appear to 
be they can buy bonds guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal and interest, either by a reputable surety 
company, or in some cases by the real estate 
bond houses themselves — 


‘‘Thig guarantee is a part of the bond, 
signed by the mortgage company —’” 


Adair Bonds are unconditionally guar- 
anteed by Adair Realty & Trust Com- 
pany, with capital, surplus and profits 
of $2,500,000. In addition, the investor, 
at his option, may insure his Adair bonds 
against loss of principal and interest for 
the full term in an independent surety 
company—one of America’s largest, 


with resources of $30,000,000. 


Adair Bonds are the development of 
61 years experience in the first mortgage 
investment field, during which period 
every dollar of principal and interest on 
Adair First Mortgages has been prompt- 
ly paid to investors. 


Yield 6% to 644% 


If you are desirous of averaging up 
both the safety and net yield of your 
investments, write today for 


BooKLetT LD-27 


ADAIR REALTY 
o TRUST Co. Founded [865 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $2,500,000 
Healey Building Packard Building 
ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 
Offices awd correspondents in principal cities 


ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc. 
270 Modison Avenue Boatmen’s Bank Building 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 


Ownership identical with Adair Realty & Trust Company 


ADAIR BONDS 


Guaranteed by ADAIR. REALTY | & TRUST Co. 


INSURA3SLE AGAINST LOSS OF ee NG ond INTEREST 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE _ 


Continued 


IS A THRIFT WAVE ON THE WAY? 
AVINGS banks reports seem to show 


that as far as putting the money in the 
| bank is concerned, we are still a thrifty 


people. But some observers of business 
think we have been, as a whole, rather 
extravagant spenders, and they incline to 
think that an era of less extravagance in 
personal expenditures is at hand. One 
such forecaster thinks that such a trend 
will blow good to the now deprest cotton 
people. He says in a letter to the editor 
of the Chicago Journal of Commerce: 


I believe it will not be long before the 
girls will again be wearing cotton stockings 
and still be ‘‘in the erowd.’’ The cheaper 
cotton goods will be featured by the stores 
in place of the higher priced wool and silk, 
and they will meet with popular favor. 

I can’t see this country going to the 
dogs, but I do believe that it has got to 
about that point where it must pay the 
fiddler for several years of unprecedented 
earning and spending. This, I believe, can 
be done without noticeable embarrassment, 
if popular fancy is turned into the correct 
channels. 

I believe the trend is that way. You 
know that three years ago, practically 
every well-drest man wore highly colored 
silk shirts. I had several myself, which 
cost something like $16 each. I’ve still 
got them. They’re a little bit worn, but 
that part does not show. Iam not wearing 
them because that kind of a shirt is not 
being worn these days. We are now wear- 
ing shirts and collars to match. They cost 
much less, and, if you can’t see my angle, 
just think over this: Shirt manufacturers 
are now making two collars to each shirt 
in those combinations, where the shirt 
matches the collar. They say the public 
demands it. 

If that does not mean that the public 
is saving on laundry bills, I don’t know 
what it does mean, and if the public is 
saving on laundry bills, it is also saving on 
other things. 


The writer of this letter, according to 
Editor Glenn Griswold of The Journal of 
Commerce, is in constant contact with men 
engaged in a highly speculative business, 
and probably reflects the mass opinion of 
But the editor is inclined to 
disagree with his contributor. 
place he thinks that: 


the group. 
In the first 


The story of the silk shirt does not in- 
dicate any thrifty tendencies to the eredit 
of American men. All told, and accounting 
for the decline in commodity prices from 
the war peak, the average man is paying 
more money to-day to keep himself 
clothed as well as his faney dietates and his 
pocketbook permits than he did in 1919. 
He is not wearing silk shirts with wide rain- 
bow stripes in them for the simple reason 
that he discovered all of a sudden that 
they had come to be the badge and the 
uniform of the day laborer on dress parade. 


As far 


Griswold thinks 


as women are concerned, Mr. 
“the silk stocking would 
be the last thing a fortuneless lady would 
” And yet 


forego. “‘one never ean tell’’— 


' | woman’s tendencies in matters of f 


It is to be remembered that not so lo. 


‘|.ought to be stimulated; ‘‘and it is bar 


Price may have more to do 
than we who pay the bills have cone 


two pairs of silk stockings which she 
on state occasions and with party di 
and for which she paid $6 to $10. 
the time that every woman in the wo 
began to wear silk stockings, the price o: 
them declined by 50 per cent. or more. — 


Of. course, if the prices of cotton go 
do decline along with that of the 


possible, altho highly improbable, th 
thrift itself may become fashionable anc 
lead women to the wearing of more cotton.’ 
And Mr. Griswold sums the whole matter 
up as follows: 


There is every reason to believe that the 
country is cooling off, that there is to be a 
little more of thrift and a little less 
profligacy, that business may be a lit 
more sober, and that commodity prices 
may decline in an orderly fashion; but no 
startling development is to be expected 
out of these tendencies. 


THE $5,000-A-YEAR MAN HAS HIS 
FORTUNE TOLD “a 

F you happen to be in the ‘$5,000 a 

year class,” you can learn some very 
important things in the study recently 
made by the Metropolitan Life Insuranee 
Company, observes the New York Evening 
Post: ‘‘The age at which you marry, the 
amount of your salary each year, how much 
you will save, and a wealth of other infor- 
mation calculated on a fine mathematical 
basis—aeccording to the law of averages.” 
In the first place, the Metropolitan’s 
statistician, Dr. Louis I. Dublin who made 
says that the men of this 
class, that is, men for whom this is to be 
the maximum reach the 
$5,000 a year stage at the age of forty- 
nine. Let the reader judge if the doctor 
has hit the mark. Further information for 
the $5,000 man is thus summarized by the 
New York daily: 


the survey, 


annual salary, 


This man was making a salary of $910 
at the age of eighteen. At twenty-five he 
was getting $2,000, and at thirty-five he 
was getting $3,000. 

The average man in this class gets 
married at the age of twenty-five, and the 
first increase in the family comes when he 
is about thirty years old. 

The savings of the family of this class 
are about $300 a year when the husband 
is in his early thirties, and about $500 a 
year when he reaches forty. At the age of 
fifty the family savings are over $800 a year. 


Finally, Dr. Dublin is quoted as explain- 
ing that: 


Men in this category do not represent 
exceptional cases, either as owners of large 
dividend-yielding capital, or as highly paid 
specialists in commercial or professional 
pursuits. They may be looked upon 
essentially as a group who have had better 
than average opportunities—either through 
inborn aptitude, or through schooling or 
equivalent advantages—to prepare them- 
selves for efficient production. 


er 18.—Mutinous troops in the 
of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, 
ck the town of Santa Maria with 
planes and bombs, according to a 
patch from Buenos Aires, Argentine. 


tish miners, voting by districts, reject 
by a majority of more than 100,000 
the Government’s peace terms for end- 
ing the coal strike which had been rec- 
ommended for acceptance by the dele- 
gate conference. 


ge forces of Cantonese under Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek, with artillery and 
‘airplanes, are reported moving down 
the Yangtze to besiege Nanking, ancient 
‘eapital of China. 

£ ; 

An emergency powers bill, designed to 
give the Irish Government authority to 
‘repress rebellious outbreaks, passes the 
Dail Eireann. 


ovember 19.—The delegate conference of 
the British Miners’ Federation vote to 
instruct the districts to open separate 
peace negotiations on their own account, 
subject only to ratification by the 
“National Federation. 


rember 20.—The report of the Imperial 
Conference on the relations of the mem- 
bers of the British Empire proclaims 
that Britain and the Dominions are 
autonomous communities within the 
Empire, of equal rank, and in no way 
subordinate to one another in respect 
to domestic or external affairs, tho 
united by common allegiance to the 
Crown. 


2ope Pius issues an encyclical condemning 
the religious laws of Mexico. 


Ovember 21.—The Executive Council of 
the Irish Free State issues a proclama- 
tion declaring the existence of a national 
emergency, following outrages and at- 
tacks on police barracks in various parts 
of the country. 


Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, leader of the Can- 
, tonese revolutionary forces in China, 
_ tells the Associated Press that the revo- 
lution in China will continue until all 
China is conquered, all existing treaties 
abrogated, the supremacy of Chinese 
courts restored and extraterritoriality 
and all foreign concessions are abolished. 


Jovember 22.—Leon ‘Trotzky, recently 
ousted from the Communist Central 
Bureau because of his extreme views, 
is removed from the presidency of the 
scientific and technical department in 
the Supreme Economic Council. 


Thousands of the British coal-miners are 
reported returning to the mines, with- 
out waiting for the conclusion of the 
district agreements recommended by 
the delegate conference. 


DOMESTIC 


Yovember 17.—The United States Govern- 
ment formally recognizes Adolfo Diaz 
as President of Nicaragua, and upon 
his appeal for American assistance in 
restoring peace in that country Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg issues a statement 
that ‘‘interference from outside sources ” 
in Nicaraguan political affairs is viewed 

with concern by ‘‘every friend of sta- 

bility in Central America.” 


Maj. Mario de’ Bernardi, winner of the 
Schneider Cup, sets a new world’s 
record for flying by speeding his air- 
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STEP in and try a Carter Pen yourself. It is the only 
Wey you can know how much pleasure it will bring to 
others. 

The Carter Pen, because of its Osmiridium point, 
glides smoothly and evenly over the paper. Osmiridium 
—a combination of osmium and iridium—is the finest 
pen point material known. 

The Rocker Spring Clip is built into the pen, perma- 
nent and positive in action. It holds the pen firmly, re- 
leases instantly, and does not fray the pocket. | 


The Carter Pen is unconditionally guaranteed. Make 
this a Carter Christmas — for him, or for her. 


The Carter’s Ink Company 


Boston New York 
Montteal Chicago 


A Carrer PEN 
and PENCIL for 


Christmas’, 
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Carrying them on—and up! 


You know the type of young man who seems destined to 
go onand up from the time of the fitst shave. They look the 
part of success; they act it and dress properly for the part. - 
These men instinctively choose good clothes .. , and Ban- u 
ister Shoes. Not that Banister Shoes make success—they 
naturally associate with it. - We could sell Banister Shoes 
on good looks and on the fact that we create the latest styles. 
But withsmartness and style there is a sheer valuethat makes 
them the choice ofsuccessful men. Priced from$12.50to $20. 


Write for Style booklet and name 
of Banister dealer nearest you. 


JAMES A. BANISTER COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


SINCE 1845 THE CHOICE OF GENTLEMEN 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Continued 


Serves HIM 


Waltham : 


“Gold Medal” 
Watch 


ight 
i plane 258.873 miles an ‘hour over a 
e es € p three-kilometer course. 
t orrec - 
The Philippine Legislature adopts a reso- 
lution appealing to ‘‘the conscience of 
the American people” to vindicate the 
rights of the Filipinos, and condemning 
Governor-General Wood for his execu- 
tive order abolishing the Board of 
Control and assuming its duties. 


November 18.—Speaking before the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce, 
former Secretary of Agriculture Edwin 
T. Meredith, of Iowa, suggests a gov- 
ernmental commission to fix and guar- 
antee to the farmer minimum prices on 
wheat, cotton, corn, and sugar crops, 


Medals nd on wool and butter. 
Awarded 3 Sold bs 
WALTHAM Direct! 


November 19.—Twenty men are killed 
and more than forty injured by an ex- 
plosion on the Norwegian oil-tanker 
Mantilla, in dry dock at Baltimore. 


Send NO Money! 
Pay NOTHING 
on Delivery! 
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A Triumph of Art and Accuracy 


war finer gift for HIM than this ‘‘Gold Medal” 
Waltham Watch? A Marvel of precision—to keep 
him RIGHT on time—to serve him RIGHT all his life! 
Richly carved case, 14K gold filled, thin, graceful, artistic 
—intricate pattern SCULPTURED in high relief. A 
work of Goldsmith’s Art. Movement is 12 size—17 jewel 
‘Gold Medal’’ Model—with famous Waltham horological 
inventions. The ‘‘Timepiece DeLuxe” that any man may 
PROUDLY Display—and one that will be treasured for 
the dear memories it holds of the DONOR. Delivered in 

Golden Gift _Box—royal purple lined. We se- 
cured LIMITED Quantity for Holiday Season. =o /. 

Our ‘‘Direct-by-Mail” price (while they last).. 
Send NO Money now! Pay 


Our lam NOTHING on delivery. We 
i. %, { send Watch for to Days’ 
4d te Absolutely FREE TRIAL 

% to responsible persons. 


ee ee a eee 
If pleased you may pay on $ 
Budget Plan: $6.00 MONTHLY 
or, if you wish to pay cash at end of 10 DAYS, 


deduct $3 and send Check or Money Order for 

$34 in FULL SETTLEMENT. Otherwise return it. Or- 
der NOW! Limited Quantity! Rare Value! Send NO 
Money! Pay NOTHING on delivery. 


There will be no interventionin Nicaragua, 
and the United States Government will 
confine itself to recognition of the Diaz 
Government and to the offer of its good 
offices only on condition that both par- 
ties invite the United States to inter- 
cede, it is reported in Washington. 


Electric power is interchanged between 
Boston and Chicago, to demonstrate 
the feasibility of power interchange 
between companies. 


November 20.—It is announced at the 
Treasury Department that Congress 
will be asked to create a private corpora- 
tion to buy and own all medicinal spirits 
in the country, in order to replenish the 
supply of medicinal whisky. 


November 22.—The Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railroad is sold by a Chi- 
cago master in chancery of the Federal 
Court to the reorganization committee 
for $140,000,000. 


Automobiles seized while engaged in the 
unlawful transportation of intoxicating 
liquor may be confiscated by the Govy- 
ernment, whether they are being oper- 
ated by their owners or by some one 
else without the knowledge of the own- 
ers, rules the United States Supreme 
Court in deciding a case from Alabama. 


————— 
SEAVER-WILLIAMS CoO. 


| Importers, Exporters, National Mail-Order Houee 

| “*2 Generations of Honorable Dealings’’ 

1| 365 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
i Sele Distributors of *‘Gold Medal’? Waltham 

!| Gentlemen:—Send me $37 ‘‘Gold Medal’? Waltham for 10 
H days’ FREE Trial on the above plan. 


GREEN GOLD CASE WHITE GOLD CASE [_] Check Color 


Address. = 2S 


Clip ond mail this adv. NOW to insure Xmas delivery! Please 
tellus something about yourself. Trade references Preferred. 
| Wa ee appreciate and respect the information. ‘7'HA 


L. D. 12-4-26 
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| Power of Gold.—We conclude with a 
little story related by the late Charles W. 
Eliot at a tea in-Cambridge: 

A youngster was told by his teacher that 
he would have to stay after school and do 
over one of his sums. 

“How far wrong is it?’”’ the boy asked. 

“Well, it’s two dollars wrong, as a matter 
of fact.” 

The boy, a profiteer’s son, took a roll of 

bank-notes from his pocket and’ peeled off 
a two-dollar bill. 
_ “Pil just pay up instead of workin’ the 
thing out,’ he said. ‘‘You see, I’m awful 
busy this afternoon. Pop and me are 
givin’ a tea dansant to a bunch of movie 
stars.”— Boston Transcript. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years: 


You ean complete 
this simplified High 
. School Course at home in- 
side of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. H-952 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © AS19283 CHICAGO 


neem The Write Gift 
| } for Children 


J Individual Name 
PENCIL SETS? | 09 


De Luxe Set: paid 


Finest genuine sheepskin Obstacle to Success.— 
leather case with coin pocket, : z coe 


richly embossed. Any name | a teacher, ‘‘be diligent 
.eneraved tn 184 gold. Com | you will succeed, : 
sorted colors, point protector, ruler, | Washington. Do you remember my telling 
Absolutely supreme in | you of the great difficulty George Washing- 
ton had to contend with?” 

“Yes, ma’am,’’ said a little boy. 
couldn’t tell a lie.”—Credited to 
change” by The Lampoon. 


post 


““Children,’’ said 
and stedfast, and 


Take the ease of George 


Paces) 
its class. 
Junior Set: 3 pencils, embossed 
leather case; name engraved 65c 
Send check, money order or U. S. Postage. 
MPRINT PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
112 Fourth Ave. New York, N.Y. 
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Capital for Sale! 
E capital = are offering | 


will never depreciate in value 
It can be purchased cheaply. 


creation of an estate for yourselfand | 
your heirs—that is: what modern | 
life insurance-is. he name of this — 
capital is ‘‘Endowment Insurance." 


We have an interesting book- 
let on this point, ‘‘Estate Cre- 
ation Through Life Insurance.” 
Your local John Hancock office 
will be glad to send you a copy, 
or one can be obtained by 
writing to Inquiry Bureau, 


Lae 
<a 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTOM. MasBacmuserTs 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 
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School Advisory Department 
| The Jiterary Digest 


ITERARY DIGEST readers seeking 
schools or colleges, or aid in the solu- 
tion of their educational problems, are 
invited to write to our School Advisory 
Department. It is necessary that inquirers 
give age and sex of the student, locality 
and kind of school, approximate tuition, 
and any other information that may aid us 
in giving this service. 

The School Advisory Department con- 
tinues to serve, as it has for many years, 
our readers and the schools without fees 


or obligation. 
Address 


ThefiteraryDigest 


tL 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Do Charming 
Words Thrill 
and MoveYou? 


You know they do—that they a 
wand that creates position and fame—that 
opens the treasure vaults of success—that 
enables the skilful user to bend others to his 
will. Learn to weave words into proper shape— 
commanding words—inspirational words— 
forceful, result-getting | words—sentimental 
words 


te the magic 


-words for every occasion and meaning 
and the world will honor and reward you. 
You can readily learn to become an expert 


in the use of good language. The Grenville 
Kleiser Mail Course in English enables you to 
acquire mastery in spate moments at home. 
[here are inspiration and progress in every 
lesson—a character-forming influence that wiil 
increase your earning power and help you 


attain your goal. 


GET THE FREE BOOKLET 


““How to Become a Master of English” de- 
scribes the Kleiser Course of spare-time home 
instruction endorsed by Booth Tarkington, Ellis 
Parker Butler, Mary Roberts Rinehart, and other 
famous writers Merely send postcard request 
and the book will go to you by return mail, without 
cost or obligation. Or write name in margin of this 
ad and drop into the mail, 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 
Dept. 1002 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


| Everlastin g | 
_ For Christmas 


EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct of 
| words for this column, th seta, 3 
Standard Dictionary is Move Meh ae ier 


Readers will please bear in mind that no 
will be taken of anonymous STE ey 


a ee mae 


hp 


epigram.—"R. F. K.,"” Lancaster, Wis.— 
An epigram is a pithy or antithetical phrasing of 
a shrewd observation, as in “The child is father 
of the man”’; or in ‘‘ How many are wnworthy of 
the light, and yet the day dawns.”’ It designates 
5 0 also a short poem, serious or mo¢king, containing 
e 


an antithesis, a satire, or a eulogy. 


gala.—"L. E. B.,’? Chicago, Ill.—The word 
° gala, meaning a festivity or show, comes from the 
Postpaid French through the Teatlon gala, festive attire. 


man Field Glasses groceteria.—‘ A, H.1.," New York City.— 
oe is a ease mame of recent 

gin, connotes a store where custom 
te ons and Lens Cover wait on themselves to articles put on sale, and then 
ts of glasses, some slightly worn_or take them to the counter to pay for them or have 
red in handling, or refinished. Our them charged and packed. It is a duly protected 


lar standard model. The lot is limited. roprietar ‘ 
are OPTICALLY PERFECT: ard carey | oDmietary term 
same GUARANTEE as new field glasses. idiot.—"'S. A. V.," Johnstown, Pa.—The 
n folks wil appreciate a pair of these correct pronunciation of this word is id‘i-ot— 


weatherproof field 


aRerGe and ee On three syllables: not idjit. 


,pre Foo iary, edinsinsns 40 m.m. objective, clear 
= yn an overcast day. Each glass inspected, tested, and in memoriam.—“ E. E, C.,’’ Shelbyville, IJ.— 
SC REigteirecaintanebeckt okmmaney ceder for-$8.50. The correct phrase is “in memoriam,’’ not ‘in 
guarantee of full cash refund if not satisfactory memorium.’’ This is a Latin phrase meaning 
ities Sen faci wicenne today in memory of, or as a memorial to,’’ and is used 


‘hiefly in epitaphs and inscriptions. In 1850 

SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc ifr ea EWES 
s - Alfred Tennyson ‘ote a poem which he called 
eareer teepettaee ur Fiat Clases Ie Armesice “In Memoriam,” in memory of his friend, Arthur 


Ms Street 23B Scott Street Henry Hallam. 
son, Mass. : Toronto, Canada 
SN DOLDE binocular agents. Write for catalog and learned.—* Cc. B. C.,’’ Vallejo, Calif. ,—When 
iii cciaesinnduunkdcnankanuunucnun’ this word is used as a participial adjective, it is 
eon: = pronounced in two syllables—lurn’ed—u as in 
closed is $8 50. Please send me a pair of German Field : burn, € as in get. 
ses. 
= lady.—"L. H. I.,” Bakersfield, Calif.—Lady, 
ro 2 ee eee ee = used as corresponding to madam in the singular, is 
= very old. You will find it in Chaucer’s ‘‘ House of 
= ? : Fame,’ III, 5, 19 (1384). It_occurs in Shake- 
pm Address.........-....---2. 2 reece 2 speare’s ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing,’’ act 2, 
STOTT TTT LL scene 1, line 285. Milton used it in ‘‘Comus,”’ 


line 277, again 319; Shelley in “The Cenci,” 
- Vat. t 72: 

- It no doubt arose from the use of Jady as the 
: Print Your Own Saeenine dodge alg ca tee lord for a 
ap eiattor Aaa pel woman to whom obedience or feudal homage was | ° 
ee cat hae a = peice due, and from that practise extended to the one 
outfits $8.85. Job press $11. $29, Rotary $149. All referred to above. The word has been much 
easy, rules sent. Write for catalog presses type abused. Miss Mulock herself helped the abuse 
Letc. THE KELSEY CO., P-23, Meriden, Conn. along: ‘‘Poor lady, but if she were a real lady she 
would never be an opera singer. ”’ 


The Chief is a sensation 
—a demon for speed! 
Slips smoothly over half 
a continent in two busi- 
ness days—Chicago to 


=CANS 3 LBS. FOR $1.00 most.—‘E. D.,’? Oakland, Pa—As used in 

Parcel Post Prepaid in U. S. the sentence, “I most always go to church,” Los Angeles! 

ious Golden Meat Texas Pecans —large size, soft most is a colloquial abbreviation for almost. . 

finest in flavor. Send $1.00 for 3 pounds now and . 

‘ll order more after you have enjoyed their incom- mustache.—"G.' B.,”” Detroit, Mich.—The A miracle of travel 
| alee a Seas Ceugeon for making Mexican spelling mustache is the preferred fae of all the ] b ‘lt f 1 

. eae er ea: ety Be , American dictionaries. The spelling moustache uxury— pul or opie 
ee ene ti torden en is that found in all British dictionaries, and is Me Z _ pe p 
We ices: any fonitity. Oe ge ee based upon the original French spelling, moustache. who like their life on a 
ee Sac att COMPANY, GALVESTON, TEXAS ought, should.—"J. K. H.,” Rock Island, 1l.— train as refined as that 


eference: Dun or Bradstreet A 5 ; 
eterene ie et Ought is sometimes used of abstractions or in- 


animate things as indicating what the mind deems 
‘ to be imperative or logically necessary in view of 

TUBE RADIO all the conditions; as, these goods ought to go into 
‘ that space; these arguments ought to convince 

nee him: in such connections should without the 

Ze preposition ‘“‘to,”’ would be correct but less 

| aes eee! emphatic. Ought is the stronger word, holding 


at home. Valet, barber, 
ladies’ maid, bath, ladies’ 
lounge and observation 
sunparlor are part of the 


most closely to the sense of moral obligation, or 


ee sometimes of imperative logical necessity: should . e 
ey eed may have the sense of moral obligation or may Chief s equipment. Fred 
C apply merely to propriety or expediency, as in the e 
Z y I proverb, ‘The liar should have a good memory, Harvey Club and Din- 
j. e., he will need it. One ought to do that which 


ing Car Service set the 
standard in the travel- 
world. 

The comfort and the 
luxury and the good 
taste of this disting- 


135 B 
ge COMMISSION 
emonstratingagent wanted;every county. Ex- 
sive to right man. Sell what public wants— 
7e tube, long distance, loud speaker radio with 
agle dial control. Price within reach of all, 
5,00 retail ;liberal discount to agents. Sell in 
are time—evenings. Noselling or radio experi- 
.ce necessary. Territory going fast. 100 page 
adio Book FREE. Write today—don’t delay. 


»B. FISCHER,122 W. Austin Ave.,Chicago 


he is under moral obligation or in duty bound to 
do. 


photostat.—"G. E. L.,’? Alexandria, Va.—The 
word photostat is defined as: ‘A camera designed 
to reproduce directly, without the intervention of 
a negative, documents, as deeds for record, checks, 
policies, drawings, etc., on bromide paper: also, 
the document produced: a protected trade name. 


“Pp, Ss. F.,”’ Livingston, Calif.—Both of the 


sentences—‘‘ On the wall of my library there hangs 


a picture, on which L look every time I pass it,” uished train, we want 

F hink."’ and ‘‘There hangs he wall of my library 

““4 book to make all classes of people think. and There hangs on th ary : ; 
—St. Louis Globe- Democrat a picture, up to which I look every time I pass you to observe for y ours: 
e are grammatically correct, but not rhe torically so. self. 
DOROTH e | One looks at a picture rather than on altho 
E | he may look up at the object to distinguish the | After California — Hawaii 
H R B direction of the gaze. One looks on a spectacle, e < 
| but at that w ich he concentrates his vision | Umail this coupon Sar 


Some Typical Chapter Headings— 
‘To Marry or Not to Marry,” “Should 
Women Tell?” ‘““How a Husband Likes to 
Treated,” “Grafting on the Old Folk < 
‘The Mother-in-Law,” “When Your Chil 
iren Are Glad You Die.” 

T2mo, Cloth. 69 Chapters. 369 Pages $2, net; 
$2.14, post-paid. At All Booksellers, or From 
UNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


‘IG Oe, a Ret SEG ) : 
One looks wp to that which he venerates, ! wr. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer. ’ 
1 Santa Fe System Lines R ; 
; 1127 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Il. 
! Send me free Santa Fe Picture Folders of Califor- ' 
1 nia and Grand Canyon. } 
; 
' ’ 
‘ . 
id J 


i 2G, N,,’ Chicago; Ill.- (1) To-day the 


| dieresis is dropped from English words such as | 


zoology, cooperation, aerial. In German words, 
not thoroughly naturalized in English speech and 
writing, the umlaut is retained. (2) The word 
débris is pronounced de’’bri’/—e as in prey, 7 as in 


1 police. 


Tender Victuals—COOKING and tend- 
ing children my specialty. —Adina New 
Jersey paper. 


Hammers Out.—The first Pan-European 
Congress held in Vienna has just come to 
a successful close. Europe can now return 
to its old game of pan America.—Judge. 


Insult Before Injury.—AvuTo SatesmMan— 
“And what kind of a horn would you like, 
sir? Do you eare for a good, loud blast?” 

Haueuty Customer 
—‘No,; [want something 
that just  sneers.’? — 
Punch. 


Skipt the Handcuffs. 
—First—“Have any of 
your family connections 
ever been traced?”’ 

Srconp—“‘Yes, they 
traced an uncle of mine 
as far as Canada once.”’ 
—Gargoyle. 


Earnest Pedestrian. 
—Fortunn-TEL_ter—‘T 
see a tall, stout woman 
between you and your 
husband; she follows him 
about wherever he goes.”’ 

Ciurent—“‘I’m sorry 
for her, then—he’sa post- 
man.’’— Passing Show. 


Power of Imagination. 
—Mrs. Bripey (at 1 A. 
M.)—“Oh, Jack, wake 
up! I can just feel 
there’s a mouse in the 
room.” 

Huspanp  (drowsily) 
—‘‘Well, just feel there’s 


a cat, too, and go to 
sleep.”’ — Boston Tran- 
scertpt. 


No Bi- Centenarians. 
—The First Presby- 
terian Church, in which 
Rey. William Tennent 
preached years ago, is 
celebrating its  two- 
hundredth anniversary. 

The membership 
has completely changed since it was 
established.— New Brunswick paper. 


first 


Undermining the Government.—Frank 
A. Dudley of Niagara Falls also spoke on 
demoralizing the Legislature to act on 
a measure to provide for maintenance of 
a course in hotel administration at Cornell 
University — New York Times. 

Putting Wings on a M “And at her 
request you gave up drinking?” 


bVieg.?? 
“And you stopt smoking for the same 
reason?”’ 


elixdiderg 

“And it was for her that you gave up 
dancing, card parties, and billiards?” 

‘‘Absolutely.”’ 

“Then why didn’t you marry her?” 

“Well, after all this reforming I realized 
I could do better.’’ 
Telegraph. 


— Pittsburgh Chronicle | 


i} 


Not Shaved Gesn 


BIG FUTURE FOR RAZOR COMPANY | class yesterday, didn’t os 


The European field has been only scratched. 
—Boston financial paper. 


Hits the Mark.—‘‘Doesn’t your wife 
miss you on evenings like this one?” asked | 
one jolly_good fellow of, the other as they 
‘rolled homeward after thé festivities. 

“Well,” replied the other, ‘not often. She 
can throw pretty straight for a woman.” 
—San Francisco Bulletin. 


“Fido, come here at once—-do you want to throw the train off the line?”’ 


The Passing Show. 


Discord in the Band.— 
FIFE IS HELD FOR 
MURDER OF HORNER. 
— Headlines in a Florida paper. 
Off Guard.—Misrress—“‘Can you ex-| 
plain why it is, Mary, that every time I| 
come into this kitchen I find you reading?” 
New Matp—‘'It must be those rubber | 
heels of yours, mum!’’— Passing Show. 
Help in Need.— 
I have no use for lawyers, 
That I have, I won’t pretend: 
Ladmit, though, one comes s handy 
When a felon needs a friend. 
—Boston Transcript. 
[ like a lawyer. Even more 
l’m fond of a physician; 
But I admit I’d die before 


l’d send for a mortician. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


No Regrets.— fen eee “You. 


Srupent—‘‘Not at all » Old boy, 
all.”,—Sour Owl. 4 


| Conan Doyle, Ahoy!— 
BEHEADED MAN 5 
LEAPED TO DEATH = 
~—Seattle paper. 


Four-Legged Cop.—Country 
“Beat it, the bull’s are comin’!”’ - 
Ciry Ki—“Aw, 


yer ground. We 


Over-ripe Most Lik: 
—Only once during 
game Saturday did 
Nodak player have 
take time out for an in- 
jury and that wasa bump 
on the head, which was 
shaken off.—Grand Forks 
(N. D). paper. $ 


= 
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And Then Silence.— 
“Are you still engaged 
to that homely Smith 
girl?” 

“No, I’m not.” 

“Good for you, old 
man. How did you ever 
get out of it?” 

“Married her.’ Kane 
sas City Star. . 

Gallant Defenderaai 
The State Police are 
making the rounds of 
houses closed for the 
winter, and a_ special 
tabulation is being made 
of women who live alone. 
Any one desiring atten- 
tion has only to eall the 
State Police.— Newport 
paper. 


Try Tobacco.—“I am 
at the end of my rope,” 
remarked the lounge 
lizard to a chance ae- 
quaintance at the Palace. 

“Glad to hear it,’’ was 
the response. ‘Now 
throw away the butt and smoke a good 
one.”—San Francisco Bulletin. 


Scales Wouldn’t Lie.—A fifty-one-pound 
muskellunge was landed at Conneaut Lake 
on Tuesday by John L. (‘Boss’) Wilson, of 
Butler. The fish is said to have been the 
largest ever taken from the lake and 
weighed thirty pounds. — Kittanning (Penn= 
sylvania) paper. 


When Wifey Takes the Wheel.— Doctor 
(to patient who claims to be a nervous 
wreck)—‘‘What are your symptoms?” 

Patrent—‘T jump when I hear a tele- 
phone, the door-bell sends me into hys- 
teries. Any stranger coming to the house 
frightens me out of my life, and I’m afraid 
to pick up a newspaper. Do you know 
what’s wrong with me?” 

Docror—‘‘Yes. My wife drives a car, 
too!”’— Passing Show. 


